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ENRY the eighth was ſucceeded on the 
throne by his only ſon Edward the fixth, 
now in the ninth ear of his age. The late king 
in his will, which he expected would be abſolutely 
obeyed, fixed the majority of the prince at the 
completion of his eighteenth year; and in the 
mean time appointed ſixteen executors of his will, 
to whom, during the minority, he intruſted the 
government of the king and kingdom. But the 
vanity of his aims was ſoon diſcovered ; for the 
firſt act of the executors was to chooſe the earl of 
Hertford, who was afterwards made duke of So- 
merſet, as protector of the realm, and „ was 
lodged all the regal power, together with a privi- 
lege of naming whom he would for his privy 
council. 3 
This was a favourable 3 — hoſe of the 
reformed religion; and the e ie late ki 
were no — than oy of that —— 
congratulated themſelves on the event. They 
no longer ſuppreſſed their ſentiments, but main- 
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tained their doCtrines openly, in preaching and 
teaching, even while the laws againſt them conti- 
nued in ſull force. The protector had long been 
regarded as the ſecret partizan of the reformers ; 
and, being now freed from reſtraint, he ſcrupled 
not to expreſs his intention of correcting all the 
abuſes of the antient religion, and of adopting 
ſtill more the doctrines propagated by Luther. 
His power was not a little ſtrengthened by his ſuc- 
ceſs againſt an incurſion of the Scotch, in which 
about eight hundred of the Scotch were ſlain; and 
the popularity which he gained upon this oceaſion, 
ſeconded his views in the further propagation of 
the new doctrines. But the character of Somer- 
ſet did not ſtand in need of the mean ſupports of 
popularity acquired in this manner, as he was na- 
turally humble, civil, affable, and courteous to the 
meancſt ſuitor, while all his actions were direct- 
ed by motives of piety and honour, 

The protector, in his ſchemes for advancing 
the reformation, had always recourſe to the coun- 
ſels of Cranmer, who, being a man of modera- 
tion and prudence, was averſe to violent.changes, 
and determined to bring over the people by inſen- 
fible innovations to his on peculiar ſyſtem. The 
perſon who oppoſed with the greateſt authority 
any farther advances towards reformation, was 
Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, who, though he 
had not obtained a place at the council board, yet 
from his age, experience, and capacity, was re- 
garded by moſt men with ſome degree of venera- 
tion. Upon a general viſitation of the church, 
which had heęen commanded by the primate and 
protector, Gardiner defended the uſe of images, 
which was now very openly attacked by the pro- 
teſtants; he even wrote an apology for holy water 
but he particularly alleged, that it was unlawful 
to make any change an religion during the king's 
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minority. This oppoſition of Gardiner drew on 

hin the indignation of the council; and he was 
ſent to the Fleet priſon, where he was uſed with 
much harſhneſs and ſeverity. 

Theſe internal regulations were in ſome meaſure | 
retarded by the war with Scotland, which ſtill 
continued to rage with ſome violence. But a de- 
feat, which that nation ſuffered at Muſſelborough, 
in which above ten thouſand: periſhed in the field 
of battle, induced them to ſue for peace, in order 
to gain time; and the protector returned to ſettle 
the buſineſs of the reformation, which was as yet 
only begun. But, though he acquired great po- 
pularity by this expedition, he did not fail to attract 
the envy of ſeveral noblemen, by procuring a pa- 
tent from the young king his nephew, to ſit in par- 
liament on the right hand of the throne, and to 
enjoy the ſame honours and privileges which had 
uſually been granted to the uncles of kings of Eng-- 
land. However, he ſtill drove on his favourite 
ſchemes of reformation,. and gave more conſiſten- 
cy to the tenets of the church.. The eup was re- 
ſtored to the laity in the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper; private maſſes were aboliſhed ; the king 
was empowered to create biſhops by letters-patent. 
Vagabonds were adjudged to be ſlaves. for two 
years, and to be marked with a red hot iron: an 
act commonly ſuppoſed to be levelled agaiĩnſt the 
{trolling prieſts and friars. It was enacted alſo, 
that all who denied the king's ſupremacy, or aſ-# 
ſerted the pope's, ſhould, for the firſt offence, 
forfeit their goods and chattels, and ſuffer impri- 
ſonment during pleaſure; for the (g@ond-offence, 
they were to incur the pain of premunire'z and 
for the third offence, to be attainted of -treaſon. 
Orders were ſoon after iſſued by the council; that 
eandles ſhould no longer be carried about on Can- 
dlemas day, aſhes on Aſh Wedneſday, or palms 
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on Palm Sunday. Theſe were deemed ancient ſu- 
perſtitious practices, which led to immoralities that 
it was thought proper to reſtrain. An order alſo 
was ifſued for the removal of all images from the 
charches, an innovation which was much deſired 
by the reformers, and which alone, with regard to 
the populace, amounted almoſt to a change of the 
eſtabliſhed religion. 'The people had for ſome 
time been extremely diſtracted by the oppoſite 
opinions of their preachers; and as they were to- 
tally incapable of judging the arguments advanced 
on either ſide, and naturally regarded every thing 
they heard at church, as of the greateſt authority, 
much confuſion and fluctuation reſulted from this 
uncertainty, The council firſt endeavoured to re- 
move the inconvenience by laying ſome reſtraints 
upon preaching ; but finding this expedient fail, 
they impoſed a'total ſilence upon preachers, which, 
however, was removed by degrees, in proportion as 
the reformation gained ground among the people. 

But theſe innovations, evidently calculated for 
the good of the people, were not brought about 
without ſome ſtruggles at home, while the protec- 
tor was but too buſily employed againſt the Scotch, 
who, united with, and ſeconded by France, till 
puſhed on their inroads with unremitting animoſi- 
ty. Beſides, there was ſtill an enemy that he had 
yet to fear more than any of the former; and this 
was his own brother, lord Thomas Seymour, the 
® admiral, a man of uncommon talents, but proud, 
turbulent, and untractable. This nobleman could 
not endure the diſtinction which the king had al- 
ways made between him and his elder brother; 
ſo that they divided the whole court and the king- 
dom by their oppoſite cabals and pretenfions. By 
his flattery and addreſs, he had fo infinuated him- 
ſelf into the good graces of the queen dowager, 
that, forgetting her ufual prudence and decency, 
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ſhe married him immediately upon the deceaſe of 
the late king. This match was particularly dif- 
pleaſing to the elder brother's wife, who now faw 
that while her huſband had the precedency in one 
place, ſhe was _ to yield it in another. His 
next ſtep was to cabal and make a party among 
the nobility, who, as they hated his brother, fo- 
mented his ambition. He then bribed the king's 
domeſtics to his intereſt z and young Edward fre- 
quently went to his houſe, on pretence of . 7 
the queen. There he ingratiated himſelf with h 
ſovereign by the moſt officiaus aſſiduities, particu- 
larly by ſupplying him with money to diſtribute 
among his ſervants and favourites, without the 
knowledge of his governor. In the protector's 
abſence with his army in Scotland, he made it his 
buſineſs to redouble all his arts and infinuations ; 
and thus obtained a new patent for admiral, with 
an additional appointment. Sir William Paget 
perceiving the progreſs he ny in the king's 
affection, wrote to the protector on the ſubject, 
who finiſhed the campaign in Scotland with all 
poſſible difp1tch, that he might return in time to 
counter-work his mackinations. But before he 
could arrive in England, the admiral had engaged in 
his party ſevaral of the principal nobility, and had 
even prevailed on the king himſelf to write a letter 
to the two houſes of parliament with his own hang, 
defiring that the admiral might be appointed his 
governor ; but the council being appriſed of his 
ſchemes, ſent deputies to aſſure him, that if he 
did not deſiſt they would deprive him of his office, 
ſend him priſoner to the tower, and proſecute him 
on the laſt act of parliament, by which he was ſub- 
ject to the penalty of high treaſon, for attempting 
to diſturb the peace of the government. It was 
not without ſome ſevere ſtruggles within himſelf, 
and ſome menaces divulged among his creatures, 
A 4 "© that 
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that he thought proper to ſubmit, and deſired to 
be reconciled to his brother. Yet he till nou- 
riſhed the ſame deſigns in ſecret ; and his brother, 
ſuſpecting his ſincerity, employed ſpies to inform 
him of all his private tranſactions. 

But it was not in the power of perſuaſions or 
menaces to ſhake the admiral's unalterable views 
of ambition. His ſpouſe, the queen-dowager, had 
died in child-bed; and this accident, far from re- 
preſſing his ſchemes, only ſeemed to promote 
them. He made his addreſſes to the princeſs 
Elizabeth, afterwards fo revered by the Engliſh ; 
and it is ſaid that ſhe liſtened to his inſinuations, 
contrary to the will of her father, who had ex- 
cluded her the ſucceſſion, in caſe ſhe married with- 
out the conſent of council. The admiral, how- 
ever, it is ſuppoſed, had projects of getting over 
that objection; and his profeſſions ſeemed to give 
reaſon to believe that he intended aiming at regal 
authority. By promiſes and perſuaſions he brought 
over many of the principal nobility to his party; 
he neglected not even the moſt popular perſons of 
inferior rank; and he computed that he could, on 
occaſion, command the ſervice of ten thouſand 
men among his ſervants, tenants, and retainers. 
He had already provided arms for their uſe: and 
Having engaged in his intereſts Sir john Sharring- 
A. D. bon, maſter of the mint at Briſtol, a very 
he , g. corrupt man, he flattered himſelf that mo- 

5488. ney would not be wanting. 

Somerlct being well appriſed of all theſe 

alarming circumitances, endeavoured by every 


"expedient that his power or his near connection 


could ſuggeſt, to draw him from his deſigns. He 
reaſoned, he threatened, he heaped new favours 
upon him; but all to no purpoſe. At laſt he re- 
ſolved to make uſe of the laſt dreadful remedy, 
and to attaint his own brother of high treaſon. In ' 
conſequence 
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oonſequence of this reſolution, and ſecretly adviſ- 
ed to it by Dudley, earl of Warwick, a wicked 
ambitious man, who, expected to riſe upon the 
downfal of the two brothers, he deprived him of 
his office of high admiral, and ſigned a warrant for 
committing him to the tower. Yet ſtill the pro- 
tector ſuſpended the blow, and ſhewed a reluctance. 
to ruin one ſo nearly connected with himſelf : he. 
offered once more. to be ſincerely. reconciled, and 
give him his life, if he was contented to ſpend the 
remainder of his days in retirement and repent- 
ance.. But finding himſelf unable to work on the. 
inflexible temper of his brother by any methods 
but ſeverity, he ordered a charge to be drawn up 
againſt him, conſiſting of thirty-three articles 3 
and. the whole to be brought into parliament, 
which was now become the inſtrument by which 
the adminiſtration.uſually puniſhed their enemies... 
The charge being brought firſt into the houſe of 
lords, ſeveral peers, riſing up in their places, gave 
an account of what they knew concerning lord. 
Seymour's conduct, and his criminal words and 
actions. There was more difficulty in managing 
the proſecution in the houſe of commons: but up- 
on receiving a meſſage from the king, requiring 
them to proceed, the bill paſſed in a very full houſe, 
near four hundred voting for it, and not above 
nine or ten againſt it. The ſentence was ſoon 
after executed, by beheading him on Tower-Hill, 
His death, however, was, in general, diſagreeable 
to the nation, who conſidered the lord Seymour 
as hardly dealt with, in being condemned upon ge- 
neral allegations,, without having an opportunity 
of making a defence, or confronting, his accuſers. 
But the chief odium fell upon the protector; and 
22 be owned that there wage reaſon for car- 
rying his ſeverity to ſuch a length as he did. 
Lhe A 2 P 
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This obſtacle being removed, the protector went 
on to reform and regulate the new ſyſtem of re- 
ligion, which was now become the chief concern 
the nation. A committee of biſhops and di- 
vines had been appointed by the council to frame 
a liturgy for the ſervice of the church; and this 
work was executed with great moderation, preci- 
ſion, and accuracy. A law was alſo enacted, per- 
mitting prieſts to marry ; the ceremony of auri- 
cular confeſſion, though not aboliſhed, was left at. 
the diſcretion of the people, who were not diſpleaſ- 
ed at being freed from the ſpiritual tyranny of 
their inſtructors ; the doctrine of the real preſence 
was the laſt tenet of popery that was wholly aban- 
doned by the people, as both the clergy and laity 
were loth to renounce ſo miraculous a benefit, as it 
was aſſerted to be. However, at laſt, not only this, 
but all the principal opinions and practices of the 
Catholic religion, contrary to what the ſcripture 
authorizes, were aboliſhed ; and the reformation, 
ſuch as we have it, was almoſt entirely completed 
A. . in England. With all theſe innovations 
the people and clergy in general acquieſ- 
1549* ced ; and Gardiner and Bonner were the 
only perſons whoſe oppoſition was thought of any 
weight; they were, therefore, ſent to the Tower, 
and threatened with the king's further diſpleaſure 
in caſe of diſobedience. 

But it had been well for the credit of the refor- 
mers, had they ſtopt at impriſonment only. They 
"alſo reſolved to become perſecutors in turn; and 
although the very ſpirit of their doctrines aroſe 
from a frecdom of thinking, yet they could not 
bear that any ſhould controvert what they had 
been at ſo much pains to eſtabliſh. A commiſſion 
was granted to the primate and ſome others, to 
ſearch after all anabaptiſts, heretics, or contemn- 
ers of che new liturgy. Among the _— - 
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thoſe who were ſuppoſed to incur guilt upon this. 
occaſion, was one Joan Boucher, commonly call- 
ed Joan of Kent, who was ſo extremely obſtinate, 
that the commiſſioners could gain nothing upon 
her. She had maintained an abſtruſe metaphyfi- 
cal ſentiment, that Chriſt, as man, was a finful 
man ; but as the Word he was free from fin, and 
could be ſubje& to none of the frailties of the 
fleſh with which he was cloathed. For maintain- 
ing this doctrine, which none of them could un- 
derſtand, this poor ignorant woman was cons 
demned to be burnt to death as an heretic. The 
young king, who it ſeems had more ſenſe than his 
miniſters, refuſed at firf-to ſign the death warrant; 
but being at laſt preſſed by Cranmer, and van- 
quiſhed by his importunities, he reluctantly com- 
plied; declaring that if he did wrong, the fin 
ſhould be on the head of thoſe who had perſuaded 
him to it. The primate, after making a new effort 
to reclaim the woman from her opinions, and 
finding her obſtinate againſt all his arguments, 
at laſt committed her to the flames. Some time 
after, one Van Paris, a Dutchman, being accuſed 
of an hereſy called Arianiſm, was condemned to 
the ſame puniſhment. He ſuffered with ſo much 
ſatisfaction, that he hugged and careſſed the fag- 
gots that were conſuming him ; and died exult- 
ing in his ſituation. [<p 
Although theſe meaſures were intended for the 
benefit of the nation, and in the end turned out 
entirely to the advantage of ſociety ; yet they were 
at that time attended with many inconveniencies, 
to which all changes whatſoever are liable. When 
the monaſteries were ſuppreſſed, a prodigious num- 
ber of monks were obliged to earn their ſubſiſtence 
by their labour, fo that all kinds of buſineſs were 
overſtocked. The lands of the monaſteries, alfo, 
had been formerly farmed out to the common 


people, 
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people, ſo as to employ a great number of hands; 
and the rents being moderate, they were able to 
maintain. their families on the profits of agricul- 
ture. But now theſe lands being poſſeſſed by the 


"nobility, the rents were raiſed ; and the ſarmers 


perceiving that wool was a better commodity than 
corn, turned all their fields into paſture. In con- 
ſequence of this practice, the price of meal aroſc, 
to the unſpeakable hardſhip of the lower claſs of 


people. Beſides, as few hands were required to 


manage a paſture ſarm, a great number of poor 


people were utterly deprived of ſubſiſtence, while 


the nation was filled with murmurs and complaints 
againſt the nobility, who were conſidered as the 
ſources of the general calamity. To add to theſe 
complaints, the rich proprietors of lands proceed- 
ed to encloſe their eſtates; while the tenants, re- 

arded as an uſeleſs burden, were expelled their 

abitations, Even cottagers, deprived of the 
commons on which they formerly fed their cattle, 
were reduced to miſery ; and a great decay of 
people, as well as a diminution of proviſions, was 
obſerved in every part of the kingdom. To add 
to this picture of general calamity, all the good 
coin of the kingdom was hoarded up or export- 
ed abroad; while a baſe metal was coined at 
home, or imported from abroad in great abund- 
ance; and this the poor were obliged or re- 
ceive in payment, but could not diſburſe at an 
equal advantage. Thus an univerſal diſſidence 
and ſtagnation of commerce took place; and no- 
thing but loud complaints were heard in every 
quarter. | | 
Ihe protector, who knew that his own power 
was to be ſounded on the depreſſion of the nobi- 
lity, eſpouſed the cauſe of the ſufferers, He ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to examine whether the poſ- 
feffors of the church-lands had fulfilled the condi- 
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tions on which thoſe lands had been ſold by the 
crown; and ordered all late encloſures to be laid 
open on an appointed day. As the object of this 
commiſſion was very diſagreeable to the gentry and 
nobility, they called it arbitrary and illegal; while 
the common people, fearing it would be eluded, 
and being impatient for redreſs, roſe in great num- 
bers, and ſought a remedy by force of arms. 'The 
riſing began at once, in ſeveral parts of England, 
as if an univerſal conſpiracy had been formed 
among the people. 'The rebels in Wiltſhire, were 
diſperſed by Sir William Herbert; thoſe of Ox- 
ford and Glouceſter, by lord Gray of Wilton; 
the commotions in Hampſhire, Suſſex, Kent, and 
other countries were quieted by gentle methods; 
but the diſorders in Devonſhire and Norfolk were 
the moſt obſtinate, and threatened the greateſt 
danger. In the firſt of theſe counties, the inſur- 
gents, amounting to ten thouſand men, were head- 
ed by one Humphrey Arundel, an experienced ſol- 
dier; and they were ſtill more encouraged by ſer- 
mons, which gave their revolt the air of a religi- 
ous confederacy. They accordingly ſent a ſet of 
articles to-gourt, which, in general, demanded an 
abolition of the ſtatutes lately made in favour of 
the reſormation; but the miniſtry rejected their 
demands with contempt, at the ſame time offering 
a pardon to all that would lay down their arms and 
return to their habitations. But the inſurgents 
were now too far advanced to recede; and ſtill en- 
couraged by the monks, who were with them, they 
laid ſiege to Exeter, carrying before them croſſes, 
banners, holy-water, candleſticks, and other im- 
plements of their ancient ſuperſtition ; ; but the 
town was gallantly defended by the inhabitants, 
In the mean time, lord Ruſſel had been ſent againſt 
them with a ſmall body of. forces; and being re- 
inforced by lord Gray and others, he attacked, and 
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drove them from all their intrenchments. Great 
ſlaughter was committed upon theſe deluded crea- 
tures, both in the action and the purfuit. Arun- 
del their leader, and ſeveral others, were ſent to 
London, where they were condemned and exe- 
cuted. Many of the inferior ſort were put to 
death by martial law. The vicar of St. Thomas, 
one of the principal incendiaries, was hanged on 
the top of his own ſteeple, arrayed in his popiſh 
habits, with his beads at his girdle. 

The ſedition of Norfolk appeared ſtill more 
alarming. The inſurgents there amounted to 
twenty thouſand men; and as their forces were 
numerous, their demands were exorbitant They 
required the ſuppreſſion of the gentry, and 2 


, new counſellors about the king, and the eſtabliſn- 


ment of their ancient rights. One Ket, a tanner, 
had aſſumed the priority among them; he erected 


® his tribunal near Norwich, under an old oak, 
which was termed the Oak of Reformation. He 
afterwards undertook the fiege of Norwich, which 
having reduced, he impriſoned. the mayor, and 
ſome of the principal citizens. The marquis of 
Northampton was firſt ſent down againſt them, but 
met with a repulſe; the earl of Warwick followed 
ſoon after, at the head of fx thouſand men, and 
ſoon coming to a general engagement, put them 
entirely to the rout. 'Two thouſand of them fell 
in the fight and purſuit ; Ket was hanged at Nor- 
wich caſtle; nine of his followers on the boughs of 
the Oak of Reformation; and the inſurrection, 
which was the laſt in favour of popery, was thus 
intirely ſuppreſſed, 
But though the ſuppreſſion of theſe inſurrecti- 
ons ſeemed to be very favourable to the intereſts 
of the protector, yet the authority which the earl 
of Warwick gained in quelling that of Norfolk, 
terminated in Somerſet's ruin. Of all the mini- 
| ſters, 
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ſters, at that time in the council, Dudley, earl of 
Warwick, was the moſt artful, ambitions, and 
unprincipled. Re ſolved at any rate to poſſeſs the 
principal place under the king, he cared not what 
means were to be uſed in acquiring it. However, 
unwilling to throw off the maſk, he covered the 
moſt exorbitant views under the faireſt appearan- 
ces. Having aſſociated himſelf with the earl of 
Southampton, he formed a ſtrong party in the 
council, who were determined to tree themſelves 
from the controul the protector aſſumed over them. 
That nobleman was, in fat, now grown obnox- 
ious to a very prevailing party in the kingdom, 
He was hated by the nobles for his ſuperior mag- 
nificence and power; he was hated by the Catho- 
lic party for his regard to the Reformation ; he 
was diſliked by many for his ſeverity to his brother; 
beſides the great eſtate he had raiſed, at the expence 
of the church and the crown, rendered him ob- 
noxious to all: 'The palace which he was then 
building in the Strand, ſerved alfo by its magnifi- 
cence, and ſtill more by the unjuſt methods that 
were taken to raiſe it, to expoſe him to the cen- 
ſures of the public. The pariſh church of St. 
Mary, with three biſhops houſes, were pulled 
down to furniſh ground and materials for the ſtruc- 
ture. Several other churches were demoliſhed, to 
have their ſtones employed to the ſame purpoſe ; 
and it was not without an inſurrection, that the 
pariſhioners of St. Margaret's, Weſtminſter, pre- 
vented their church from being pulled down to 
make room for the new fabric. 

Theſe imprudencies were ſoon exaggerated and 
enlarged upon by Somerſet's enemies. They re- 
preſented him as a parricide, a facrilegious tyrant, 
and an unjuſt ufurper upon the privileges of the 
council and the rights of the king. In conſe- 
quence of this, the lord St. John, prefident of the 

council, 


** 
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council, the'earls of Warwick, Southampton, and 
Arundel, with five counſellors more, met at Ely- 
houſe z and aſſuming to themſelves. the whole 
power of the council, began to act independent 
Oagob. 6. f the protector, whom they pretend- 
ed to conſider as the author of every. 
1549. public grievance. They wrote letters 
to the chief nobility and gentry of England, in- 
forming them of the preſent meaſures, and requir- 
ing their aſſiſtance. They ſent for the mayor and 
aldermen of London, and enjoined them to con- 
cur in their meaſures, which they repreſented as 
the only means of ſaving the nation. The next 
day ſeveral others of the council joined the ſeced- 
ing members; and the protector now began to 

tremble, not for his authority, but his life. 
He had no ſooner been informed of theſe tranſ- 
actions, than he ſent the king to Windſor, and 
armed the inhabitants of Hampton and Windſor. 
alſo for his ſecurity. But finding that no man of 
rank, except Cranmer and Paget, adhered to him, 
and that the people did not riſe at his ſummons, 
perceiving that he was in a manner deſerted by all,. 
and that all reſiſtance was fruitleſs, he reſolved to 
apply to his enemies for pardon. This gave freſh: 
ſtrength and confidence to the party of Warwick; 
they aſſured the king, with the humbleſt profei- 
ons of obedience, that their only aim was to put 
the council on the ſame footing on which it had 
been ordained by the will of their late ſovereign, 
and to reſcue his authority from the hands of a 
man who had afſumed all power to himſelf. The 
king, who never much cared for Somerſet, gave 
their addreſs a favourable reception; and the pro- 
tector was ſent to the Tower, with ſome of his 
friends and partizans, among whom was Cecil, 
afterwards earl of Saliſbury. Mean while the 
council ordered fix lords to act as governors to the 
* kings 
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king, two at a time officiating alternately, It was 
then, for the firſt time, that the earl of Warwick's 
ambition began to appear in full ſplendor ;. he ſet 
himſelf forward as the principal promoter of the 
protector's ruin, and the other members without 
the leaſt oppoſition permitted him to aſſume the 


reins of government. 


It was now ſuppoſed that Somerſet's fate was fix- 
ed, as his enemies were numerous, and the charges 
againſt him of the moft heinous nature. The 
chief article of which he was accuſed, was his 
uſurpation of the government, and the taking all 
power into his own hands; ſeveral others of a 
ſlighter tint were added to invigorate this accuſati- 
on, but none of them could be ſaid to amount to 
the crime of high treaſon. In conſequence of theſe 
a bill of attainder was preferred. againſt him in 
the houſe of lords; but Somerſet contrived, for 
this time to clude the rigour of their ſentence, 
by having previouſly, on his knees, confeſſed the 
charge before the members of the council. This 
confeſhon, which he ſigned with his own hand, 
was alledged and read againſt him at the bar of the 
houſe, who once more ſent a deputation to him, 
to know, whether the conſeſſion was voluntary or 
extorted. Somerſet thanked them for their can- 
dour; owned that it was his voluntary act, but 
ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, that he had never harboured a 
ſiniſter thought againſt the king or the common- 
wealth. In conſequence of this confeſſion, he was 
deprived of all his offices and goods, together with 
a great part of his landed eſtate, which was for- 


feited to the uſe of the crown. 


This fine on his 


eſtate was ſoon after remitted. by the king, and So- 
merſet once more, contrary to the expectation of 
all, recovered his liberty. He was even re-admit- 
ted into the council; happy for him, if his ambi- 


tion had not revived with his ſecurity. 


\ 
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The catholics were extremely elevated at the 
protector's fall; and they began to entertain hopes 
of a revolution in their favour. But they were 
miſtaken in their opinion of Warwick, who now 
took the lead, as ambition was the only principle 
in his breaſt ; and to that he was reſolved to ſacri- 
fice all others. He ſoon gave inſtances of his diſ- 
regard of religious points, by his permitting Gar- 
diner to undergo the penalties preſcribed againſt 
difobedience. Many of the prelates, and he 
among the reſt, though they made ſome compli- 
ances, were {till addicted to their ancient commu- 
nion. A reſolution was therefore taken to deprive 
them of their ſees; and it was thought proper to 
begin with him, in order to ſtrike a terror into the 
reſt. He had been now for two years in priſon, 
for having refuſed to inculcate the duty of obedi- 
ence to the king during his minority; and the 
council took this opportunity to ſend him ſeveral 
articles to ſubſcribe, among which was one, ac- 
knowledge the juſtice of the order for his con- 
finement. He was likewiſe to own, that the king 
was ſupreme head of the church; that the power 
of making and diſpenſing with holidays was a part 
of the prerogative z and that the Common Prayer 
Book was a podly and commendable form. Gar- 
diner was willing to put his hand to all the arti- 
cles, except that by which he accuſed himſelf, 
which he refuſed to do, juſtly perceiving that their 
aim was either to ruin or diſhonour him, For this 
offence he was deprived of his biſhopric, com- 
mitted to cloſe cuſtody ; his books and papers were 
ſeized; all company was denied him ; and he was 
not even permitted the uſe of pen and ink. This 
ſeverity, in ſome meaſure, countenanced thoſe 
which this prelate had afterwards an opportunity 
of retaliating when he came into power. 

> Bur 
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But the reformers did not ſtop here: the rapa- 
cious courtiers, never to be ſatisfied, and giving 
their violence an air of zeal, deprived in the ſame 
manner, Day, Biſhop of Chicheſter, Heathe of, 
Worceſter, and Voiſy of Exeter. The Biſhops 
of Landaff, Saliſbury, and Coventry came off 
ſomething more advantageouſly, by ſacrificing the, 
moſt conſiderable ſhare of their eceleſiaſtical reve- 
nues. Not only the revenues of the church, but 
the libraries alſo, underwent a dreadful ſcrutmy. 
The libraries of Weitminſter and Oxford were 
ordered to be ranſacked, and purged of the Romiſh 
miſſals, legends, and other ſuperſtitious volumes; 
in which ſearch great devaſtation was made even 
in uſeful literature. Many volumes claſped in ſil- 
ver were deſtroyed for the ſake of their rich bind- 
ings; many of geometry and aſtronomy were ſup- 
poſed to be magical, and met no mercy. The 
univerſity, unable to ſtop the fury of theſe barba- 
rians, ſilently looked on, and trembled for its own 
ſecurity. 

Warwick was willing to indulge the nobility 
with theſe humiliations of the church; and per- 
ceiving that the king was extremely attached to 
the reformation, he ſuppoſed that he could not 
make his court to the young monarch better than 
by a ſeeming zeal in the cauſe. But he was ſtill 
ſteadfaſtly bent on enlarging his own power; and 
as the laſt-earl of Northumberland died without 
iſſue or heirs, WarSick procured for himſelf a 
rant of his ample poſſeſſions, and obtained the ti- 
tle alſo of duke of Northumberland. The duke 
of Somerſet was now the only perſon he wiſhed to 
have entirely removed; for though fallen as he 
was by his late ſpiritleſs conduct, yet he ſtill pre- 
ſerved a ſhare of popularity that rendered him for- 
midable to this afpirer. Indeed Somerſet was not 
always upon his guard againſt the arts of Nor- 

thumberland 
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thumberland; but could not help now and then 
burſting out into invectives, which were quickly 
carried to his ſecret enemy. As he was ſurround- 
ed by Northumberland's creatures, they took care 
to reveal all the deſigns which they had themſelves 
firſt ſuggeſted 3 and Somerſet ſoon found the fatal 
effects of his rival's reſentment. He was, by 
Northumberland's command, arreſted with many 
more, accufed of being his partizans ; and he was, 
with his wife the ducheſs, alſo thrown into priſon. 
He was now accuſed of having formed a deſign 
to raiſe an inſurrection in the North; of attack- 
ing the train-bands on a muſter-day ; of plotting 
to ſecure the Tower, and to excite a rebellion 
in London. Theſe charges he ſtrenuouſly deni- 
ed; but he confefſed one of as heinous a na- 
ture, which was, that he had laid a project for 
murdering Northumberland, Northampton, and- 
Pembroke, at a banquet, which was to be giver, 
them by lord Paget. He was ſoon after brought 
to a trial before the marquis of Wincheſter, who. 
fat as high-ſteward on the occaſion, with twenty- 
ſeven peers more, including Northumberland, 
Pembroke, and Northampton, who were at once 
his judges and accuſers. He was accuſed with an 
intention to ſecure the perſon of the king, and re- 
aſſume the adminiſtration of affairs, to aſſaſſinate 
the Duke of Northumberland, and raiſe an inſur- 
rection in the city. He pleaded not guilty to the 


firſt part of the charge, and of this he was accord- 


ingly acquitted ; but he was found guilty of con- 
fpiring the death of a privy-counſellor,, which 
crime had been made ſelony in the reign of Henry 
the ſeventh ; and for this he was condemned to be 
hanged. The populace ſeeing him re-conveyed- 


to the Tower without the axe, which-was no long-- / 


er carried before him, imagined that he had been 


intirely acquitted; aud in repeated ſhouts and ac- 
clamations 


, 
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clamations manifeſted their joy; but this was ſud- 
denly damped, when they were better informed of 
his doom. Care in the mean time had been taken 
to prepoſſeſs the young king againſt his uncle; 
and leſt he ſhould relent, no acceſs was given to 
any of Somerſet's friends, while the prince was 
kept from reflection by a ſeries of occupations and 
amuſements. At laſt the priſoner was brought to 
the ſcaſfold on 'Tower-Hill, where he appeared, 
without the leaſt emotion, in the midſt of a vaſt 
concourſe of the populace, by whom he was be- 
loved. He ſpoke to them with great compoſure, 
proteſting that he had always promoted the ſervice 
of his king, and the intereſts of true religion, to 
the beſt of his power. The people atteſted their 
belief of what he ſaid, by crying out, © It is moſt 
true.” An univerſal tumult was beginning to take 
place; but Somerſet defiring them to be ſtill, and 
not to interrupt his laſt meditations, but to join 
with him in prayer, he laid down his head, and 
ſubmitted to the ſtroke of the executioner. Sir 
Ralph Vane, and Sir Miles Partridge were hang- 
ed; and Sir Michael Stanhope, with Sir Tho- 
mas Arundel, were beheaded, as being his ac- 
complices. | 3 | 
Nothing could have been more unpopular than 
the meaſure of deſtroying Somerſet, who, though 
many actions of his life were very exceptionable, 
yet ill conſulted the good of the people. The 
Houſe of commons was particularly attached to 
him; and of this Northumberland was very ſen- 
fible. He therefore refolved to diſſolve that par- 
liament, and call another that would be more ob- 
ſequious to his will. For this purpoſe he engaged 
the 8 write circular letters to all the ſheriffs, 
in which he enjoined them to chooſe ſuch men as 


he and the privy-council ſhould recommend. 
'With this deſpotic mandate the ſhetiffs immedi- 
W e e ately 
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ately complied; and the members returned, fully 
anſwered Northumberland's expectations. He 
had long aimed at the firſt authority ; and the in- 
firm ſtate of the king's health opened the proſpects 
to his ambition. He repreſented to that young 
prince, that his ſiſters Mary and Elizabeth, who 
were appointed by Henry's will to ſucceed in fai- 
lure of direct heirs to the crown, had been both 
declared illegitimate by parliament; that the queen 
of Scots, his aunt, ſtood excluded by the king's 
will, and being an alien alſo, loſt all right of ſuc- 
ceeding ; that as the three princeſſes were thus 
legally excluded, the ſucceſſion naturally devolved 
to the marchioneſs of Dorſet, whoſe next heir 
was the lady Jane Gray, a lady every way accom- 
2 for government, as well by the charms of 

er perſon, as the virtues and acquirements of her 
mind. The king, who had long ſubmitted to all 
the politic views of this deſigning miniſter, agreed 
to have the ſucceſhon ſubmitted to council, where 
Northumberland hoped to procure an eaſy con- 


currence. 
In the mean time as the king's health declined 


the miniſter laboured to ſtrengthen his own inter- 
eſts and connections. His firſt aim was to ſecure 
the intereſts of the marquis of Dorſet, father to 
Lady Jane Gray, by procuring for him the title 
of duke of Suffolk, which was lately become ex- 
tint. Having thus obliged this nobleman, he 
then propoſed a match between his fourth ſon, 
lord Guildford Dudley, and the lady Jane Gray, 
whoſe intereſts he had been at ſo much pains to 
A. D. advance. Still bent on ſpreading his in- 
ice. dereſts as widely as poſſible, he married his 
3553. own daughter to lord Haſtings; and had 
theſe marriages ſolemnized with all poſſible 
and feſtivity. Mean while, Edward continu 
to languiſh ; and ſeveral fatal ſymptoms of con- 
| | ſamoti 
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ſumption began to appear. It was hoped, how- 
ever, that his youth and temperance might get the 
better of his diſorders; and from their love the 
people were unwilling to think him in danger, It 
had been remarked indeed by ſome, that his health 
was viſibly ſeen to decline, from the time that the 
Dudleys were brought about his perſon. The 
character of Northumberland might have juſtly 
given ſome colour to ſuſpicion ; and his removing 
all, except his own emiffaries, from about the 
king, {till farther increaſed the diſtruſts of the peo- 
ple. Northumberland, however, was no way 
uneaſy at their murmurs; he was aſſiduous in his 
attendance upon the king ; and profeſſed the moſt 
anxious concern for his ſafety; but ſtill drove 
forward his darling ſcheme of transferring the ſuc- 
ceſſion to his own daughter-in-law. The judges 
who were appointed to draw up the king's letters 
patent for that purpoſe, warmly objected to the 
meaſure; and gave their reafons before the coun- 
cil. They begged that a parliament might be ſum- 
moned, both to give it force, and to free its par- 
tizans from danger; they faid, that the form was 
invalid, and would not only ſubject the judges 
who drew it, but every counſellor who figned it, 
to the pains of treaſon. Northumberland could 
not brook their demurs; he threatened them 
with the dread of his authority ; he called one of 
them a traitor z and ſaid, that he would fight in 
his ſhirt with any man on ſo juſt a cauſe, as that of 
the lady Jane's ſucceſſion. A method was there- 
fore found out of ſcreening the judges from danger, 
by granting them the king's pardon for what they 
ſhould draw-up; and at length, after much deli- 
beration, and ſome refuſals, the patent for chang- 
ing the ſucceſſion was completed. Thus, by this 
patent, Mary and Elizabeth were ſet aſide; and 
the crown was ſettled on the heirs of the * | 
0 
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of Suffolk, for the duchefs herſelf was contented 
to forego her claim. 

Northumberland having thus far ſucceeded, 
thought phyſicians were no longer ſerviceable in 
the king's complaint; they were diſmiſſed by his 
advice; and Edward was put into the hands of 
an ignorant woman, who very confidently under- 
took his cure. After the uſe of her medicines, 
all the bad ſymptoms increaſed to a moſt violent 
degree; he felt a difficulty of ſpeech and breath- 
ing ; his pulſe failed, his legs ſwelled, his colour 
became livid, and many other ſymptoms appeared 
of his approaching end. He expired at Greenwich, 
in the ſixteenth year of his age, and the ſeventh 
of his reign, greatly regretted by all, as his early 
virtues gave a proſpect of the continuance of an 

Ju happy reign. What were the real qua- 

: 7 ®* lities of this young prince's heart there 

553* was no time to di cover; but the culti- 
Nation of his underſtanding, if we may credit hiſ- 
torians, was amazing. He was ſaid to under{tand 
the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and Spaniſh 
languages. He was verſed in logic, mufic, natu- 
ral philoſophy, and theology. Cardan, the ex- 
traordinary ſcholar and viſionary, happening to 
pay a viſit to the Engliſh court, was ſo aſtoniſhed 
at his early progreſs, that he extols him as a pro- 
digy of nature. It is probable, however, that ſo 
much flattery as he received would have contribut- 
__ corrupt him, as it had formerly corrupted 
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HE death of Edward only ſerved to prepare 
freſh troubles for a people that had hitherto 
greatly ſuffered from the depravity of their kings, 
or the turbulence of their nobility. The ſucceſſi- 
on to the throne had hitherto been obtained partly 
by lineal deſcent, and partly by the aptitude for 
government in the perſon choſen. Neither quite 
hereditary, nor quite elective, it had made anceſ- 
try the pretext of right, while the conſent of the 
people was neceflary to ſupport all hereditary pre- 
tenſions. In fat, when wiſely conducted, this 
is the beſt ſpecies of ſucceſſion that can be con- 
ceived, as it prevents that ariſtocracy, which is 
ever the reſult of a government entirely elective z 
and that tyranny which is too often eſtabliſhed, 
where there is never an infringement on hereditary 
claims. 

Whenever a monarch of England happened to 
be arbitrary, and to enlarge the prerogative, he 
generally conſidered the kingdom as his property, 
and not himſelf as a fervant of the people. In 
ſuch caſes it was natural for him at his deceaſe to 
bequeath his dominions as he thought proper, 
making his own will the ſtandard of his fubjects 
happineſs. Henry the eighth, in conformity to 
this practice, made his will, in which he ſettled 
the ſucceſhon merely according to his caprice. In 
that, Edward his ſon was the firſt nominated to 
ſucceed him ; then Mary, his eldeſt daughter, by 
Catherine of Spain; but with a ſpecial merk of 
condeſcenſion, by which he would intimate her 
ulegitimacy. The next that ſeilowed was Eliza- 
Vo. III. B * beth, 
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beth, his daughter by Anne Bullen, with the ſame 
marks, intimating her illegitumacy alſo. After his 
own children, his ſiſter's children were mentioned; 
his younger ſiſter the dutcheſs of Suffolk's iſſue 
were preferred before thoſe of their elder ſiſter the 
queen of Scotland, which preference was thought 
by all-to be neither founded in juſtice, nor ſupport- 
ed by reaſon, This will, was now, however, ſet 
aſide by the intrigues of Northumberland, by 
whoſe advice a will was made, as we have ſeen, in 
favour of Lady Jane Gray, the dutcheſs of Suf- 
folk*'s daughter, in prejudice of all other claim- 
ants. 'Thus, after the death of this young monarch, 
there were no ſewer than four princeſſes who could 
aſſert their protenſions to the crown. Mary, who 
was the firſt upon Henry's will, but who had been 
declared illegitimate by an act of parliament, which 
was never repealed, Elizabeth was next to fuc- 
ceed, and though ſhe had been declared illegiti— 
mate, yet ſhe had been reſtored to her right dur- 
jag her father's life-time, The queen of Scot- 
land, Henry's eldeſt fſter, was firſt in right, ſup- 
poſing the two daughters illegitimate, while lady 
Jane Gray might aliege the will of the late king 
in her own favour. 
Of theſe, however, only two put in their pre- 
tenſions to the crown. Mary relying on the juſ- 
tice of her cauſe, and lady Jane upon the ſupport 
of the duke of Northumberland, her father-in- 
law. Mary was greatly bigotted to the popiſh 
ſuperſtitions, having been bred up among church- 
men, and having been even taaght to prefer mar- 
tyrdom to a denial of belief. As (he had lived in 
continual reſtraint, ſhe was reſerved and gloomy; 
ſhe had, even during the liſe of her father, the re- 
ſolution to maintain her ſentiments, and reſuſed 
to comply with his new inſtitutions. Her zeal had 
rendered hex furious; and ſhe was not only blindly 
| &# © attached 
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attached to her religious opinions, but even to the 
popiſh clergy who maintained them. On the 
other hand, Jane Gray was ſtrongly attached to 
the reformers; and though yet but ſixteen, her 
judgment had attained to ſuch a degree of maturi- 
ty, as ſew have been found to poſſeſs. All hiſto- 
rians agree that the ſolidity of her underſtanding, 
improved by continual application, rendered her 
the wonder of her age. Aſcham, tutor of. Eliza» 
beth, informs us, that coming once to wait upon 
lady Jane at her father's houſe in Leiceſterſhire, 
he found her reading Plato's works in Greek, while 
all the reſt of the family were hunting in the 
Park. Upon his teſtifying his ſurprize at her ſitu- 
ation, ſhe afſured him that Plato was an higher 
amuſement to her than the moſt ſtudious —— 
ments of ſenſual pleaſure; and ſhe, in fact, ſeem- 
cd born for philoſophy, and not for ambition. 
Such were the preſent rivals for power; but 
lady Jane had the ſtart of her antagoniſt, Nor- 
thumberland, now reſolving to ſecure the ſucceſſi- 
on, carefully concealed the death of Edward, in 
hope of ſecuring the perſon of Mary, who, by an 
order of council, had been required to attend her 
brother during his illneſs ; but being informed of 
his death, ſhe immediately prepared to aſſert her 
pretenſions to the crown. This crafty miniſter, 
therefore, finding that farther diſſimulation was 
needleſs, went to Sion-houſe, accompanied by the 
duke of Suffolk, the earl of Pembroke, and others 
of the nobility, to ſalute Lady Jane Gray, who 
reſided there. Jane was in a great meaſure igno- 
rant of all theſe tranſactions ; and it was with 
equal grief and ſurpriſe that ſhe received intelli- 
gence of them. She ſþ2d. a flood of tears, ap- 
peared inconſoſable, and it was not withdut the 
utmoſt dithculcy that ſhe yielded to the —_ — 
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of Northumberland, and the duke her father. 
At length, however, they exhorted her to con- 
ſent, and next day conveyed her to the Tower, 
where it was then uſual for the kings of England to 
paſs ſome days after their acceſſion. 'Thither alſo 
all the members of the council were obliged to at- 
tend her; and thus were in ſome meaſure made 
priſoners by Northumberland, whoſe will they were 


under a neceſſity of obeying. Orders were given al- 
ſo for proclaiming her throughout the kingdom; 


but theſe were but very remiſsly obeyed. When 
he was proclaimed in the city, the people heard 
her acceſſion made public without any ſigns of 
pleaſure, no applauſe enſued, and ſome even ex- 
preſſed their ſcorn and contempt. | 

In the mean time, Mary, who had-retired, upon 
the news of the king's death, to Kennington-Hall 
in Norfolk, ſent circular letters to all the great 
towns and nobility in the kingdom, reminding them 
of her right, and commanding them to proclaim 
ther without delay. Having taken theſe ſteps, ſhe 


-retired to Framlingham-Caſtle in Suffolk, that ſhe 


might be near the ſea, and eſcape to Flanders in 
caſe of failure. But ſhe ſoon found her affairs 
wear the moſt promiſing aſpet. The men of Suf- 
folk came to pay her their homage ; and being aſ- 
ſured by her, that ſhe would defend the laws and the 
religion of her predeceſſor, they inliſted themſelves 
an her cauſe with alacrity and affection. The peo- 
ple of Norfolk ſoon aſter came in; the earls of 
Bath and Suſſex, the E1deſt ſons of lord Wharton, 


and lord Mordaunt, joined her; and lord Haſtings, 
with four thouſand men, which | 


were raiſed to op- 
poſe her, revolted to her fide. Even a fleet that 


had been ſent to lie off the co..'t of Suffolk to pre- 


vent her eſcaping, engaged iu her ſervice; and 

now, but too Jate, Northumberland ſaw the de- 

p!orable end of all his ſchemes and ambition. 
This 
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This miniſter, with the conſent of the council, 
had aſſembled ſome troops at Newmarket, had ſet 
on foot new levies in London, and appointed the 
duke of Suffolk general' of the army, that he 
might himſelf continue with, and overawe the de- 
liberations of the council. But he was turned 
from this manner of managing his affairs, by con- 
fidering how unfit Suffolk was to head the army; 
ſo that he was obliged himſelf to take upon him 
the military command. It was now, therefore, 
that the council being free from his influence, and 
no longer dreading his immediate authority, began 
to declare againſt him. Arundel led the oppoſt- 
tion, by repreſenting the injuſtice and cruelty of 
Northumberland, and the exorbitancy of his am- 
bition. Pembroke ſeconded him with declarations, 
that he was ready to fight all of a — opint- 
on ; the mayor and aldermen, who were ſent for, 
readily came into the ſame meaſures ; the people 
expreſſed their approbation by ſhouts and ap- 
plauſes; and even Suffolk himſelf, finding all re- 
fiſtance fruitleſs, threw open the gates of the 
Tower, and joined in-the general cry. Mary's 
claims now became irreſiſtible, and in a little time 
ie found herſelf at the head of forty thouſand 
men; while the few who attended Northumber- 
land, continued irreſolute, and he even feared to 
lead them to the encounter. 

Lady Jane, thus finding that all was loſt, re- 
Fpned her royalty, which ſhe had held but ten 
days, with marks of real ſatisfaction, and retired 
with her mother to their own” habitation. Nor- 
thumberland, alſo, who found his affairs deſpe- 
rate, and that it was impoflible to ſtem the tide of 
popular oppoſition, attempted to quit the king 
dom ; but he was prevented by the bins of bel 


oner guards, who informed him that he muſt ſtay 
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to juſtify their conduct in being led out againſt 
their lawful ſovereign. Thus circumvented on all 
des, his cunning was now his only reſource; and 
he began by endeavouring to recommend himſelf 
to Mary, by the molt extravagant proteſtations of 
zeal in her ſervice. He repaired to the market- 
place in Cambridge, and proclaiming her queen of 
England, was the firſt to throw up his cap in to- 
ken of joy. But he reaped no advantage from this 
mean duplicity; he was the next day arreſted in 
the queen's name by the earl of Arundel, at whoſe 
ſeet he fell upon his knees, begging protection with 
the moſt abject ſubmiſſion. His three ſons, his 
brother, and ſome more of his followers were ar- 
reſted with him, and committed to the Tower of 
London. Soon after, the Lady Jane Gray, the 
duke of Suffolk her father, and lord Guildford 
Dudley her huſband, were made priſoners by or- 
der of the queen, whoſe authority was now con- 
firmed by univerſal aſſent. 

Northumberland was the firſt who ſuſfered for 
oppoſing her, and was the perſon who deſerved 
puniſhment the moſt. When brought to his trial, 
he openly defired permithon to aſk two queitions of 
the peers, who were appointed to fit on his jury; 
* whether a man could be guilty of treaſon, who 
obeyed orders given him by the council under the 
great feal ? and, whether thoſe who were involved 
in the ſame guilt with himſelf could act as his 
Judges ?” Being told that the great ſeal of an 
uſurper was no authority; and that his judges 
were proper, as they were unimpeached, he ac- 
quieſced, and pleaded guilty. At his execution, 
he owned himſelf a papiſt; and exhorted the peo- 
ple to return to the catholic faith, as they hoped 
for happineſs and tranquillity. Sir John Gates, 
and Sir Thomas Palmer, two infamous tools of 
X | _- his 
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his power, ſuffered with him; and the queen's 
reſentment was appeaſed by the lives of three 
men, who had forfeited them by ſeveral former 
crimes. Sentence was pronounced againſt lady 
Jane, and lord Guilford, but without any inten- 
tion for the preſent of putting it in execution; the 
youth and innocence of the perſons, neither of 
whom had reached their ſeventeenth year, plead- 
ing powerfully in their favour. _ 
. Mary now entered London, and with very little 
eſtuſion of blood, ſaw herſelf joyfully proclaimed, 
and peaceably ſettled on the throne. This was the 
crifis of Britiſh happineſs; a queen whoſe right 
was the moſt equitable, in ſome meaſure elected by 
the people, the ariſtocracy of the laſt reign almoſt 
wholly ſupprefied, the houſe of commons by this 
means reinſtated in its ancient authority, the pride 
of the clergy humbled, and their vices detected, 
peace abroad, and unanimity at home. This was 
the flattering proſpect of Mary's acceſſion, but 
ſoon this pleaſing phantom was diſſolved. Mary 
was moroſe, and a bigot ; ſhe was reſolved to give 
back their former power to the clergy; and thus 
once more to involve the kingdom in all the hor- 
rors it had juſt emerged from. "The queen had 
promiſed the men of Suffolk, who firſt came to 
declare in her favour, that ſhe would ſuffer religion 
to remain in the ſituation in which ſhe found it. 
This promiſe, however, ſhe by no means intend- 
ed to perform; ſhe had determined on bringin 
the ſentiments of the people to correſpond with 
her own 3 and her extreme ignorance. rendered 
her utterly incapable of doubting her own belief, 
or of granting indulgence to the doubts of others. 
Gardiner, Bonner, Tonſtal, Day, Heathe, and 
Veſey, who had been confined, or ſuffered loſſes 
for their catholic opinions, during the late reigns, 
were taken ſrom priſon, re-inſtated in their ſees, 
34 and 
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and their former ſentences repealed. On pretence 
of diſcouraging controverſy, ſhe ſilenced, by her 
prerogative, all preachers throughout England, 
Except ſuch as ſhould obtain a particular licence ; 


which ſhe was previouſly determined to grant only 


to thoſe of her own perſuaſion. Men now, there- 
ſore, foreſaw that the Reformation was to be 
overturned ; and though the queen ſtill pretended 
that ſhe would grant a general toleration, yet no 
great favour could be expected by thoſe who were 
haterul to her from inveterate prejudices. 

The firſt ſtep that cauſcd an alarm among the 


Proteſtants, was the ſevere treatment of Cranmer, 


whole moderation, integrity, and virtues, had 


made him dear, even to moſt of the catholic party. 


A report being ſpread, that this prelate, in order 
to make his court to the queen, had promiſed to 
ofliciate in the Latin ſervice, he drew up a decla- 
ration, in which he entirely cleared himſelf of 
the aſperſion indeed, but incurred what was much 
more terrible, the queen's reſentment. On the 
publication of this paper, Cranmer was thrown 
into priſon, and tried for the part he acted, in 
concurring among the reſt of the council, to <xalt 


lady Jane, an fet afide the rightful ſovercign. 


This guilt he had in fact incurred; but as it was 
ſhared with a large body of men, moſt of whom 
were not only uncenſured, but even taken into fa- 
vour, the malignancy of the proſecution was eaſily 
ſeen through. Sentence of high treaſon was there- 
fore, pronounced againſt him; but it was not then 
executed, as this venerable man was reſerved for 
a more dreadful puniſhment. Shortly after, Peter 
Martyr, a German reformer, who had in the late 
reign been invited over to England, ſeeing how 
things were likely to go, deſired leave to return to 
his native country. But the zeal of the catholics, 
though he had eſcaped them, was malignantly, 

though 
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though harmleſsly, wrecked upon the body of his 
wife, which had been interred ſome years before at 
Oxford. It was dug up by public order, , P. 
and buried in a dunghill. The bones alſo 13. 
of Bucer and Fagius, two foreign reform- 553+ 
ers, were about the ſame time committed to the 
flames at Cambridge. The greater part of the 
foreign proteſtants, took early precautions to leave 
the kingdom; and many of the arts and manufac- 
tures, which they ſucceſsfully advanced, fled with 
them. Nor were their fears without foundation 
a parliament, which the queen called ſoon after, 
ſeemed willing to concur in all her meaſures; they 
at one blow repealed all the ſtatutes with regard to 
religion, which had paſſed during the reign of her 
predeceſſor; ſo that the national religion was again 
placed on the ſame footing,” on which it ſtood at 
the death of Henry the eighth. 

While religion was thus returning to its primi- 
tive abuſes, the queen's miniſters, who were wil- 
ling to ſtrengthen her power by a catholic alliance, 
had been for ſome time looking out for a proper 
conſort. The perſon on whom her own affections 
ſeemed chiefly placed was the earl of Devonſhire ; 
but that nobleman either diſſiking her perſon, or 
having already placed his affections on her fiſter 
Elizabeth, neglected all overtures to ſuch an alli- 
ance. Cardinal Pole, who, though inveſted with 
that eccleſiaſtical dignity, was {till a layman, and 

a perſon of high character of virtue, generoſity, 
and attachment to the catholic religion, was next 
thought of. But as he was in the decline of life, 
the queen ſoon dropped all thoughts of him. The 
perſon laſt thought of, and who ſucceeded, was 
Philip, prince of Spain, and ſon of the celebrated 
Charles the fifth. In order to avoid as much as 
poſſible any diſagrecable xemonſtrances from the 
people, the articles of marriage were drawn as fa- 
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vourably.as poſſible to the intereſts and honour of, 
England; and this in ſome meaſure tilled the 
clamours that had already been begun againſt it. 
It was agreed, that though Philip ſhould have the 
title of king, the adminifiration ſhould be entirely 
in the queen; that no foreigner ſhould be capable 
of enjoying any office in the kingdom; that no in- 
novation ſhould be made in the Engliſh laws, 
cuſtoms, and privileges; that her iſſue ſhould in- 
_ Herit, together with England, Burgundy, and the 
Low-Countries; and that if Don Karlos, Philip's 
ſon by a former marriage, ſhould die, the queen's 
iſſue {hould then enjoy all the dominions poſſeſſed 
by the king. Such was the treaty of marriage, 
from which politicians ſoreſaw very great changes 
in the ſyſtem of Europe; but which in the end 
came to nothing, by the queen's having no iſſue. 
The people, however, who did not ſee ſo far, 
were much more juſt in their ſurmiſes, who ſaw 
that it might be a blow to their liberties and religi- 
on. "They loudly murmured againſt it, and a 
flame of diſcontent was kindled over the whole na- 
tion, Sir Thomas Wyatt, a Roman Catholic, at 
the head of four thouſand inſurgents, marched 
from Kent to Hyde Park, publiſhing, as he went 
forward, a declaration againſt the queen's evil 
counſellors, and againſt the Spaniſh match. His, 
A D firſt aim was to ſecure the Tower; but 
„his raſhneſs undid him. As he march-. 
158 4, ed forward through the city of London, 
and among the narrow ſtreets without ſuſpicion, 
care was taken by the earl of Pembroke to block 
up the way behind him by ditches and chains 
thrown, acroſs, and guards placed at all the ave- , 
nues to prevent his return. In this manner did 
this bold demagogue paſs onward, and ſuppoſed , 
himſelf now ready to reap the fruits of his under» _ 
taking, when, to his utter _confuſign, he found * 
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that he could neither go forward, nor yet make 
good his retreat. He now, therefore, perceived 
that the citizens, from whom he had expected 
aſſiſtance, would not join him; and loſing all cou- 
rage in this exigency, he ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
The duke of Suffolk was not lefs guilty alſo; 
he had been joined in a confederacy with Sir Peter 
Carew, to make an inſurrection in the counties of 
Kent, Warwick, and Leiceſter; but his confe- 
derate's impatience engaging him to riſe in arms 
before the day appointed, Suffolk vainly endea- 
voured to excite his dependants; but was fo cloſely 
purſued by the earl of Huntingdon, that he was 
obliged to diſperſe his followers; and being diſ- 
covered in his retreat, was led priſoner to London, 
where he, together with Wyatt, and ſeventy per- 
ſons more, ſuffered by the hand of the executioner. 
Four hundred were conducted before the queen 
with ropes about their necks; and falling on their 
knees reecived pardon, and were diſmifled. 
But what excited the compaſſion of the people 
molt of all, was the execution of Lady Jane Gray, 
and her huſband Jord Guildford Dudley, who were 
involved in the puniſhment, though not in the 
guilt, of this inſurrection. Two days after Wyatt 
was apprehended, lady Jane and her huſband were 
ordered to prepare for death. Lady Jane, who 
had Jong before ſeen the threatened blow, was no 
way ſurpriſed at the meſſage, but bore it with he- 
roic reſolution 3 and being informed that ſhe had 
three days to prepare, the ſeemed diſpleaſed at fo 
long a delay. On the day of her execution her 
huſband defired permithon to ſee her; but this ſhe 
refuſed, as ſhe knew the parting would be too 
tender for her' fortitude to withſtand. The place 
at fixſt deſigned for their execution was without 
the Tower; but their youth, beauty, and inno- 
ecuce being likely to raiſe an inſurrection among 
TO HEY F the 
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the people, orders were given that they ſhould be 
executed within the verge of the Tower. Lord 
Dudley was the firſt that ſuffered ; and while the 
lady Jane was conducting to the place of executi- 
on, the officers of the Lower met her, bearing 
along the headleſs body of her huſband ſtreaming 
with blood, in order to be interred in the 'Tower- 
Chapel. She looked on the corpſe for ſome time 
without any emotion; and then, with a ſigh, de- 
fired them to proceed, John Gage, conſtable of 
the Tower, as he led her to execution, deſired 
her to beſtow on him ſome ſmall preſent, which he 
might keep as a perpetual memorial of her. She 
gave him her tablets, where ſhe had juſt written 
three ſentences on ſeeing her huſband's dead body, 
one in Greek, one in Latin, and one in Engliſh, 
importing, that ſhe hoped God and poſterity 
would do him and their cauſe juſtice. On the 
ſcaffold ſhe made a ſpeech, in which ſhe alleged 
that her offence was not the having laid her hand 
upon the crown, but the not rejecting it with ſuſ- 
Acient conſtancy; that ſhe had leſs erred through 
ambition than filial obedience ; that ſhe willingly 
accepted death as the only atonement ſhe could 
make to the injured ſtate; and was ready by her 
puniſhment to ſhew, that innocence is no plea in 
Excuſe for deeds that tend to injure the community. 
After ſpeaking to this effect, ſhe cauſed herfelf to 
be diſrobed by. her women, and with a ſteady ſe- 

rene countenance ſubmitted to the executioner. 
The enemies of the ſtate being thus ſuppreſſed, 
the theatre was now opened for the pretended ene- 
mies of religion. The queen being freed from ap- 
prehenſions of an inſurrection, began by aſſem- 
bling a parliament, which upon this, as upon 
moſt occaſions ſeemed only met to give counte- 
nance to her various ſeverities The nobles, 
whoſe only religion was that of the prince who 
| governed, 
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governed, were eaſily gained over; and the houſe 
of commons had long been paſſive under all the 
variations of regal caprice. But there was a new 
enemy ſtarted up againſt the reformers in the per- 
ſon of the king, who, though he took all poſſible 
care to conceal his averſion, yet ſecretly influenced 
the queen, and enflamed all her proceedings. 
Philip had for ſome time been come over ; and 
had uſed every endeavour to encreaſe that ſhare of 
power which he had been allowed by parliament, 
but without effect. The queen, indeed, who 
loved him with a fooliſh fondneſs that ſat but ill 
on a perſon of her years and diſagreeable perſon, 
endeavoured to pleaſe him by every conceſſion ſhe 
could make or procure ; and finding herſelf inca- 
pable of ſatisfying his ambition, ſhe was not re- 
miſs in concurring with his zeal; ſo that heretics 
began to be perſecuted with inquiſitorial 
ſeverity. - The old ſanguinary laws were A. D. 
now revived, which had been rejected by 1554. 
a former parliament. Orders were given 
that the bithops and prieſts who had married ſhould 
be ejected, that the maſs ſhould be reſtored, and 
that the church and its privileges, all but their 
goods and eſtates, ſhould be put upon the ſame 
foundation on which they were before the com- 
mencement of the reformation. As the gentry 
and nobles had already divided the church lands 
among them, it was thought inconvenient, and 
indeed impoſhble, to make a reſtoration of theſe. 
At the head of thoſe who drove ſuch meaſures 
forward were Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and cardinal Pole, who was now returned from 
Italy. Pole, who was nearly. allied by birth to 
the royal family, had always conſcientiouſly ad- 
hered to the catholic religion, and had incurred 
Henry's diſpleaſure, not only by refuſing his aſſent 
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to his meaſures, but by writing againſt him. It 
was for this adherence that he was cheriſhed by 
the pope, and now ſent over to England as legate 
from the holy ſee. Gardiner was a man of a oy 
different character; his chief aim was to pleaſe 
the reigning prince, and he had thewn already 
many inſtances of his prudent conformity. He 
now perceived that the king and queen were for 
Tigorous meaſures ; and he knew that it would be 
the beſt means of paying his court to them, even 
to out-go them in ſeverity. Pole, who had never 
varied in his principles, declared in favour of to- 
leration ; Gardiner, who had often changed, was 
for puniſhing thoſe changes in others with the ut- 
moſt rigour. However, he was too prudent to 
appear at the head of a proſecution in perſon ; he 
therefore conſigned the odious office to Bonner, 
biſhop of London, a cruel, brutal, and ignorant 
man. 

This blood ſcene began by the martyrdom of 
Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, and Rogers, pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. They were examined by 
commiſſioners appointed by the queen, with the 
chancellor at the head of them. It was expected 
by their recantation that they would bring thoſe 
opinions into difrepute which they had fo long in- 
culcated ; but the proſecutors were deceived; they 
both continued ſtedfaſt in their belief, and they 
were accordingly condemned to be burnt, Rogers 
in Smithfield, and Hooper in his own dioceſe at 
Glouceſter. Rogers, beſide the care of his own 
preſervation, lay under very powerful temptations 
to deny his principles, and fave his life, for he had 
a wife whom he tenderly loved, and ten children; 
but nothing could move his reſolution. Such was 
his ſerenity. after condemnation, that the gaolers, 
we are told, waked him from a ſound ſleep upon 

the approach of the hour appointed for his execu- 
| | tion. 
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tion. He deſired to ſee his wife before he died, 
but Gardiner told him that being a prieſt he could 
have no wife. When the faggots were placed 
around him, he ſeemed no way daunted at the 
preparation; but cried out, I reſign my life 
« with joy in teſtimony of the doctrine of Jeſus.” 
When Hooper was tied to the ſtake a ſtool was ſet 
before him with the queen's pardon upon it, in 
caſe he ſhould relent; but he ordered it to be re- 
moved, and prepared chearfully to ſuffer his ſen- 
tence, which was executed in its full ſeverity. The 
fire, either ſrom malice or neglect, had not been 
ſufficiently kindled; fo that his legs and thighs 
were firſt burnt, and one of his hands dropped. 
off, while with the other he continued to beat his. 
breaſt. He was three quarters of an hour. in tore. 
ture, which he bore with inflexible conſtancy. . -.. 
Sanders and Taylor, two other clergymen, 
whoſe zeal had been diſtinguiſhed in carrying on. 
the reformation, were the next that ſuffered. 'Tay- 
lor was put into a pitch-barrel ; and before the. 
fire was kindled, a faggot from an unknown hand, 
was thrown at his head, which made it ſtream with; 
blood. Still, however, he continued undaunted,. 
ſinging the thirty-firſt pſalm in Engliſh, which one, 
of the ſpectators obſerving, ſtruck him a blow, 
on the ſide of the head, and commanded. him to- 
pray in Latin. Taylor continued a few minutes 
filent, with his eyes ſtedfaſtly fixed upward, when. 
one of the guards, either through impatience. or 
compaſſion, ſtruck him down with his halbert, and , 
thus happily put an end to his-torments.. _ 
The death of theſe only ſerved to enereaſe the 
7 appetite of the popiſh biſhops and monks, , 
for freſh laughter. Bonner, bloated, at once with. 
rage and luxury, let looſe his vengeance without, 
reſtraint ; and ſeemed, to take a pleaſure in the, 
pains of He ad Gree; hike tant 
V+ + 7 
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by her letters, exhorted him to purſue the pious 
work without pity or interruption. Soon after, in 
obedience. to her commands, Ridley, biſhop of 
London, and the venerable Latimer, biſhop of 
Worceſter, were condemned together. Ridley 
had been one of the ableſt champions for the re- 
formation; his piety, — and ſolidity of 
judgment, were admired by his friends, and dread- 
ed by his enemies. The night before his executi- 
on, he invited the mayor of Oxford and his wife 
to ſee him; and when he beheld them melted into 
tears, he himſelf appeared quite unmoved, in- 
wardly ſupported and comforted in that hour of 
agony. When he was brought to the ſtake to be 
burnt, he found his old friend Latimer there be- 
fore him. Of all the prelates of that age, Lati- 
mer was the moſt remarkable for his unaffected 
piety, and the ſimplicity of his manners. He had 
never learned to flatter in courts; and his open 
rebuke was dreaded by all the great, who at that 
time too much deſerved it. His fermons, which 
Temain to this day, ſhew that he had much learn- 
ing, and much wit; and there is an air of fince- 
rity running through them, not to be found elſe- 
where. When Ridley began to comfort his an- 
cient friend; Latimer, on his part, was as ready 
to return the kind office. * Be of good cheer, 
brother, cried he, we ſhall this day kindle ſuch a 
torch in England, as, I truft in God, ſhall never 
be extinguiſhed.” A furious bigot aſcended” to 
h to them and the people, while the fire was 
preparing; and Ridley gave a moſt ſerious attenti- 
on to his difcourſe. No way diſtracted by the pre- 
parations about him, he heard him to the laſt; 
ard then told him, that he was ready to anſwer all 
that he had preached upon, if he were permitted 
a ſhort indulgence; but this was refuſed him. At 
Length fire was ſet to the pile: Latimer was ſoon 
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out of pain, but Ridley continued to ſuffer much 
longer, his legs being conſumed before the fire 
reached his vitals. | 

One Thomas Haukes, when conducted to the 
ſtake, had agreed with his friends, that if he 
found the torture ſupportable, he would make 
them a ſignal for that purpoſe in the midſt of the 
flames. His zeal for the cauſe in which he ſuſfer- 
ed was ſo ſtrong, that when the ſpectators thought 
him near expiring, by ſtretching out his arms, he 
gave his friends the ſignal that the pain was not 
too great to be borne. This example, with ma- 
ny others of the like conſtancy, encouraged mul- 
titudes not only to ſuffer, but even to aſpire after 
martyrdom. 

But women ſeemed perſecuted with as much 
ſeverity even as men. A woman in Guernſey, 
condemned for herely, was delivered of a child in 
the midſt of the flames. Some of the ſpectators, 
humanely ran to ſnatch the infant from danger 
but the magiſtrate, who was a papiſt, ordered it to 
be flung in again, and there it was conſumed with 
the mother. 

Craumer's death followed ſoon after, and ſtruck 
the whole nation with horror. This prelate, whom 
we have ſeen acting ſo very conſpicuous a part in 
the reformation, during the two preceding reigns, 
had been long detained a priſoner, in conſequence 
of his imputed guilt in obſtructing the queen's 
ſucceſſion to the crown. But it was now reſolved 
to bring him to puniſhment ; and to give it all its 
malignity, the queen ordered that he ſhould be 
punithed for hereſy, rather than for treaſon. He 
was accordingly cited by the pope, to ſtand his 
trial at Rome; and though he was kept a priſo- 
ner at Oxford, yet upon his not appearing; he 
was condemned as contumacious. But his ene- 

mies were not ſatisfied with his tortures, without 
gs adding 
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adding to them the poignancy of ſelf-accuſation; 
Perſons were, therefore, employed to tempt him 
by flattery and inſinuation; by giving him hopes 
of once more being received into favour, to ſign 
his recantation, by which he acknowledged the 
doctrines of the papal ſupremacy and the real 
preſence. His love of life prevailed. In an un- 
guarded moment he was induced to fign this pa- 
per; and now his enemies, as we are told of the 
devil, after having rendered him completely wretch- 
ed, refolved to deitroy him. But it was deter- 
mined before they led lim out to execution, that 
they ſhould try to induce him to make a recanta- 
tion in the church before the people. The unfor- 
tunate prelate, either having a ſecret intimation of 
their deſign, or having once more recovered the 
native vigour of his mind, entered the church, 
prepared to ſurpriſe the whole audience by a con- 
trary declaration. Being placed in a conſpicuous 
part of the church, a ſermon was preached by 
Cole, provoſt of Eton, in which he magnified 
Cranmer's converſion as the immediate work of 
heaven itſelf. He aſſured the archbiſhop, that 
nothing could have been ſo pleaſing to God, the 
queen, or the people; he comforted him, that in 
caſe it was thought fit he thould ſuffer, that num. 
berleſs dirges and maſſes ſhould be ſaid for his ſoul; 
and that his own confeſſion of his faith would 
Kill more ſecure his ſoul from the pains of purga- 
tory. During this whole rhapſody, Cranmer ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt agony, anxiety, and internal 
agitation ; he lifted up his eyes to heaven, he ſhed 
à torrent of tears, and groaned with unutterable 
anguiſh. He then began a prayer, filled with the 
moſt pathetic expreſſions of horror and remorſe : 
he then ſaid he was well appriſed of his duty-to his 
ſovereign; but that a ſuperior duty, the duty 


which he owed his Maker, obliged him to declare 
r that 


that he had ſigned a paper contrary to his conſei- 
ence: that he took this opportunity of atoning 
for his error, by a ſincere and open recantation; 
he was willing, he ſaid, to ſeal with his blood that 
doctrine which he firmly believed to be communi- 
cated from heaven; and that as his hand had erred, 
by betraying his heart, it ſhould undergo the firſt 
puniſhment. The aſſembly, conſiſting chiefly of 
papiſts, who hoped to triumph in the laſt words 
of ſuch a convert, were equally confounded and 
incenſed at this declaration. 'They called aloud 
to him to leave off diſſembling ; and led him for- 
ward amidſt the inſults and reproaches of his au- 
dience to the ſtake at which Latimer and Ridley 
had ſuffered. He was reſolved io triumph over 
their inſults by his conftancy and fortitude ; and 
the fire beginning to be kindied round him, he 
firetched forth his right hand, and held it in the 
flames till it was conſumed, while he frequently 
cried out, in the midit of his ſufferings, © That 
« unworthy hand:” at the ſame time exhibiting 
no appearance of pain or diforder. When the 
fire attacked his body, he ſcemed to be quite inſen- 
fible of his tortures; his mind was occupied 
wholly upon the hopes of a future reward. Aſter 
his body was deſtroyed, his heart was found en- 
tire; an emblem of the conſtancy with which he 
ſuffered. N 
Theſe perſecutions were now become odious te 
the whole nation; and, as it may be eaſily ſup- 
poſed, the perpetrators of them were all willing to 
throw the odium from themſelves upon others. 
Philip, ſenſible of the hatred which he muſt incur 
upon this occaſion, endeavoured to remove the 
reproach from himſelf by a very groſs artifice, He 
ordered his confeſſor to deliver in his preſence 4 
ſermon in favour of toleration; but Bonner in his 
turn would not take the whole of the blame, ang . 
2 2 - retorted 
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retorted the ſeverities upon the court. In fact, a 
bold ſtep was taken to introduce a court ſimilar to 
that of the Spaniſh inquiſition, that ſhould be 
empowered to try heretics, and condemn them 
without any other form of law but its own au- 
thority. But even this was thought a method too 
dilatory in the preſent exigence of affairs. A pro- 
clamation iſſued againſt books of hereſy, treaſon, 
and ſedition, declaring, that whoſoever having ſuch 
books in his poſſeſſion did not burn them without 
reading, ſhould be efteemed rebels, and ſuffer ac- 
cordingly. This, as might be expected, was at- 
tended with bloody effects, whole crouds were 
executed, till even the very magiſtrates, who had 
been inſtrumental in theſe cruelties, at laſt re- 
fuſed to lend their aſſiſtance. It was computed, 
that during this perſecution, two hundred and ſe- 
yenty-ſeven perſons ſuffered by fire, beſides thoſe 
puniſhed by impriſonment, — and confiſca- 
tions. Among thoſe who ſuſfered by fire Were five 
biſhops, twenty-one clergyraen, eight lay gentle- 
men, eighty-four tradeſmen, one hundred huſ- 
bandmen, fifty-five women, and four children. 
All this was terrible ; and yet the temporal af- 
fairs of the kingdom did not ſeem to be more ſuc- 
ceſsful. From Philip's firſt arrival in England the 
queen's pregnancy was talked of; and her own ex- 
treme deſire that it ſhould be true, induced her to 
favour the report. When Pole, the pope's legate, 
was firſt introduced to her, ſhe fancied the child 
ſtirred in her womb; and this her flatterers com- 
pared to the leaping of John the baptiſt in his 
- mother's belly, at the ſalutation of the Virgin. 
The catholics were confident that ſhe was preg- 
nant; they were confident that this child would 
de a fon; they were even confident that heaven 
would render him beautiful, vigorous, and witty. 
But it ſoon turned out that all their confidence 
Was 
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was ill founded; for the queen's ſuppoſed preg- 
nancy was only the _—_— of a dropſy, which 
the diſordered ſtate of her health had brought up- 
on her. 

'This opinion of the queen's pregnancy was all 
along carefully kept up by Philip, as it was an ar- 
tiſice by which he hoped to extend his authority in 
the- kingdom, but he was miſtaken : the Engliſh 
parliament, however lax in their principles at that 
time, harboured a continual jealouſy againſt him, 
and paſſed repeated acts, by which they aſcertain- 
ed the limits of his power, and confirmed the au- 
thority of the queen. Ambition was his only 
ruling paſſion ; and the extreme fondneſs of the 
queen for his perſon was rather permitted by him 
than deſired. He only wanted to make her ancli- 
nations ſubſervient to the purpoſes of his power; 
but finding her unable to ſatisfy him in that hope, 
he no longer treated her with any return of affec- 
tion, but behaved to her with apparent indiffer- 
ence and neglect. At length, tired with her im. 
portunities and jealouſies, and finding his authori- 
ty extremely limited in England, he took hold ot 
the firit opportunity to leave her, and went over 
to the emperor his father in Flanders. In the 
mean time, the queen's paſſion increaſed in 
portion to the coolneſs with which it was returned. 
She paſſed moſt of her time in ſolitude, where ſhe 
gave vent to her ſorrows, either by tears or by writ- 
ing fond epiſtles to Philip, who, except when;he 
wanted money, ſeldom returned her any anſwer. 
To ſupply his demands upon theſe occaſions, fhe 
took ſeveral very extorting methods by loans, which 
were forced from ſeveral whom ſhe thought molt 
aſſectionate to her perſon, or beſt able to ſpare it. 
She offered the Engliſh merchants: at Antwerp 
fourteen per cent: for a loan. of thirty thouſand 
pounds, and yet was mortified by a refuſal. 4 
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She was more ſucceſsful in her attempts to en- 
gage the Engliſh in a war with France, at the in- 
ſtigation of her huſband, although in the end it 
turned out to her utter confuſion, A war had 
juſt been commenced between Spain and that 
kingdom; and Philip, who took this occaſion to 
come over to England, declared, that if he were 
not ſeconded by England at this criſis, he would 
never fee the country more. This declaration 
greatly heightened the queen's zeal for promoting 
his intereſts; and though ſhe was warmly oppoſed 
m this meaſure by cardinal Pole, and the reſt of 
her council, yet, by threatening to diſmiſs them 
all, the at laſt ſucceeded. War was declared 
againſt France, and preparations were every 
where made for attacking that kingdom with vi- 
A. D. Sur. An army of ten thouſand men was 
+ raiſed, and ſupplicd by various methods of 
1554 extortion, and ſent over into Flanders. 
A battle gained by the Spaniards at St. Quintin 
feemed to promiſe great ſucceſs to the allied arms; 
but ſoon an action, performed by the duke of 
Guiſe in the midſt of winter, turned the ſcale in 
favour of France, and affected, if not in the inte- 
teſts, at lealt the honour of England in the ten- 
dereſt point. Calais had now for above two hun- 
dred years been in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh it 
had been made the chief market for wool, and 
other Britiſh commodities ; it had been ftrongly 
fortified at different times, and was then deemed 
tmpregnable. But all the fortifications, which 
were raiſed before gunpowder was found out, were 
very ill able to reſiſt the attacks of a regular bat- 
tery from cannon; and they only continued to 
enjoy an antient reputation for ſtrength, which 
they were very ill able to maintain. Coligny, the 
French general, had remarked to the duke of 
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Zuiſe, that as the town of Calais was ſurrounded 
by marſhes, which during winter were impaſſable, 
except over a dyke guarded by two caſtles, St. 
Agatha and Newman Bridge; the Engliſh were 
of late, accuſtomed, to fave expence, to diſmits a 
great part of the garriſon at the approach of 
winter, and recall them in ſpring. The duke of 
Guiſe upon this, made a ſudden and unexpected 
march towards Calais, and aſſaulted the caſtle of 
St. Agatha with three thouſand arquebuſiers. The 
garriſon was ſoon obliged to retreat to their other 
caſtle of Newman Bridge, and ſhortly after com- 
pelled to quit that poſt, and to take ſhelter in the 
city. Mean while a ſmall fleet was ſent to block 
up the entrance of the harbour; and thus Calais 
was inveſted by land and ſea. 'The governor, 
lord Wentworth, made a brave defence; but his 
garrilon being very weak, they were unable to re- 
ſiſt an aſſault given by the French, who made a 
lodgment in the caſtle. On the night following, 
Wentworth attempted to recover this poſt ; but 
having loſt two hundred men in the attack, he 
was obliged to capitulate; ſo that in leſs than eight 
days, the duke of Guiſe recovered a city that 
had been in poſſeſſion of the Englith fince the time 
of Edward the third, and which he had ſpent ele- 
ven months in beſieging. This loſs filled the 
whole kingdom with murmurs, and the queen with 
deſpair; ſhe was heard to ſay, that when dead, 
the name of Calais would be found engraven on 
her heart. S730 
Theſe complicated evils, a murmuring people, 
an increafing hereſy, a diſdainful huſband, and 
an unſucceſsful war, made dreadful depredations 
on Mary's conſtitution. She began to appear con- 
ſumptive, and this rendered her mind ſtill more 
morole and bigotted. 'The people now therefore 
began to turn their thoughts to her ſucceſſor; and 
. 1 the 
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the princeſs Elizabeth came into a greater degree 
of conſideration than before. During this whole 
reign the nation was in continual apprehenſions 
with regard not only to the ſucceſſion, but the life 
of this princeſs. 'The violent hatred of the queen 
broke out upon every occaſion ; while Elizabeth, 
conſcious of her danger, paſſed her time wholly in 
reading and ſtudy, entirely detached from buſineſs, 
Propoſals of marriage had been made to her by 
the Swediſh ambaſſador, in his maſter's name; 
but ſhe referred him to the queen, who leaving it 
to her own choice, ſhe had the magnanimity to 
reſerve herſelf for better fortune, Nor was ſhe 
leſs prudefit in concealing her ſentiments of reli- 
gion, and in eluding all queſtions relative to that 
dangerous ſubject. She was obnoxious to Mary 
for two reaſons; as ſhe was next heir to the throne, 
t was feared ſhe might aſpire to it during her ſiſ- 
ter's life time; but it was {till more reaſonably ap- 
prehended that ſhe would, if ever ſhe came to the 
crown, make an innovation in that religion, which 
Mary took ſuch pains to eſtabliſh. The biſhops, 
who had ſhed ſuch a deluge of blood, foreſaw this, 
and often told Mary that her deſtroying meaner 
heretics was of no advantage to the ſtate, while the 
body of the tree was ſuffered to remain. Mary 
faw and acknowledged the cogency of their argu- 
ments, confined her ſiſter with proper guards, and 
only waited for ſome freſh inſurrection, or ſome 
favourable pretext, to deſtroy her. Her own death 
prevented the perpetration ct hermeditated cruelty. 

Mary had been long in a very declining ſtate of 
health; and having miſtaken. her dropſy for a 
pregnancy, ſhe made uſe of an improper regimen, 
which had increaſed the diſorder. Every reflec- 
tion now tormented her. The conſciouſheſs of 
being hated by her ſubjeQs, the proſpe& of Eli- 
zabeth's ſucceſſion, whom the hated, aud, above 
| | all, 
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all, her anxiety for the loſs of her huſband, who 
never intended to return : all theſe: preyed upon 

her mind, and threw her into a lingering fever, of 

which ſhe died, after a ſhort and unfortunaterei 

of five years, four months, and eleven days, in 

the forty-third year of her age. - Cardinal Pole, 

whoſe gentleneſs in power we have often had oc- 
caſion to mention, ſurvived her but one day. She 

was buried in Henry the ſeventh's chapel, accord- 
ing to the rites of the church of Rome. | 
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"ELIZABETH. 

A.D XXY ERE we to adopt the maxim of 

9 | the catholics themſelves, that evil 


1558. may be done for the production of good, 
one might ſay that the perſecutions in Mary's reign 


were permitted only to bring the kingdom more 


generally over to the proteſtant religion. Nothing 
could preach ſo effectually againſt the cruelty and 
vices of the monks, as the actions of the monks 
themſelves. Wherever heretics were to be burnt, 
the monks were always preſent, rejoicing at the 
flames, inſulting the fallen, and frequently the 
firſt to thruſt the flaming brand againſt the faces 
of the ſufferers. The Engliſh were effeQually 
converted by ſuch ſights as theſe from their an- 
cient ſuperſtitions. 'To bring the people over to 
any opinion, it is only neceſlary to perſecute, in- 
ſtead of attempting to convince. The people had 
formerly been compelled to embrace the proteſtant 
religion, and their fears induced them to conform; 
but now almoſt the whole nation were proteſtants 
from inclination. 

Nothing, therefore, could exceed the joy that 
was diffuſed among the people upon the acceſſion 
of Elizabeth, who now came to the throne with- 
out any oppoſition. She had been at Hatfield, 
when informed of her ſiſter's death; and haſten- 
ing up to London, was received by the multitude 
with univerſal acclamations. Elizabeth had her 
education in that beſt ſchool, the ſchool of adver- 
ſity, and ſhe had made the proper uſe of her con- 
finement. Being debarred the enjoyment of plea- 


{ures abroad, ſhe ſought for knowledge at _— 
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ſhe cultivated her underſtanding, learned the lan- 
guages, and ſciences; but of all the arts which 
ſhe acquired, that of concealing her opinions, of 
checking her inclinations, of diſpleaſing none, and 
of learning to reign, were the moſt beneficial to 
her. 3 

This virgin monarch, as ſome hiſtorians have 
called her, upon entering the Tower according to 
cuſtom, could not refrain from remarking on the 
difference of her preſent, and her former fortune, 
when ſhe was ſent there as a priſoner, and from 
whence ſhe had ſo narrowly eſcaped. She had alfo 
been ſcarce proclaimed queen, when Philip, who 
had been married to Mary, but who ever teſtified 
a partiality in favour of Elizabeth, ordered his 
ambaſiador in London, the Duke of Feria, to 
make her propoſals of marriage from his maſter. 
What political motives Elizabeth might have 
againſt this marriage, are not mentioned; but cer- 
tain it is, that ſhe neither liked the perſon, nor 
the religion of her admirer. She was willing at 
once to enjoy the pleaſures of independence, and 
the vanity of numerous ſolicitations. But while 
theſe were her views, ſhe returned him a ver 
obliging, though evaſive anſwer; and he ſtill re- 
tained ſuch hopes of ſucceſs, that he ſent a meſ- 
ſenger to Rome, with orders to ſolicit the diſpen- 
fation. 

Elizabeth had, from the beginning, reſolved 
upon reforming the church, even while ſhe was 
held in the conſtraints of a priſon; and now, upon 
coming to the crown, ſhe immediately ſet about 
it. But not to alarm the partizans of the eatho- 
lic religion all at once, the retained eleven of her 
fitter's council; and, in order to balance their au- 
thority, added eight more who were known to be 
affectionate to the proteſtant religion. Her par- 
ticular adviſer, however, was Sir William Cecil, 
. {281 - CT ſecretary 
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ſecretary-of ſtate, a man more earneſtly employed 
in the buſineſs than the ſpeculations of the times 
and whoſe temper it was to wiſh for any religion 
that he thought would contribute to the welfare of 
the ſtate. By his advice, therefore, ſhe immedi- 


_ ately recalled all exiles, and gave liberty to all pri- 


ſoners who were confined on account of religion. 


She next publiſhed a proclamation, by which ſhe 


forbade all preaching without a ſpecial licenſe, 


She alſo ſuſpended the laws ſo far as to have a preat 


part of the ſervice to be read in Eng- 
A. PD. liſh, and forbade the hoſt to be any 
1559. more elevated in her preſence, A par- 

hament ſoon after completed what the 


prerogative had begun; act after act was paſſed 


in favoyr of the reformation; and in a ſingle ſeſ- 
ſion the form of religion was eſtabliſhed as we at 


| preſent have the happinels to enjoy it. 


The oppoſition which was made to theſe reli- 
gious eſtabliſhments was furious, but feeble. A 


conference, of nire doQors on each fide, was pro- 


poſed and agreed tc, in preſence of the lord keep- 
er Bacon. They were to diſpute publicly -upon 
either fide of the queſtion ; and i was reſolved that 
the people ſhould hold to that which came off with 
the victory. Diſputations of this kind never carry 
conviction to either party; ſo much is to be ſaid, 
and ſo wide is the field that both ſides have to 
range in, that the ſtrength of both is exhauſted 
before the engagement may be properly ſaid to be- 
in. 'The conference therefore came to nothing ; 
the catholics declared that it was not in their pow- 
er to diſpute a ſecond time upon topics, on which 
they had gained a former victory ; while the pro- 
teſtants, on the other ſide, aſcribed their caution 
to their fears. Of nine thouſand four hundred 
beneficed clergymen, which were the number of 
thoſe in the kingdom, only fourteen biſhops, 
| EV / "twelve 
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twelve archdeacons, fiſteen heads of colleges, 
and about eighty of the parochial clergy, choſe to 
quit their preferments rather than give up their 
religion. Thus England was ſeen to change its 
belief in religion four times ſince the n of 
the reign of Henry the eighth. « Strange,” ſays 
a ſoreign writer, © that a people ſo reſolute, ſhould 
be guilty of ſo much inconſtaney; that the fame 

ople, who this day aſſiſted at the execution of 
heretics, ſhould the next, not only think them 
guiltleſs, bat conform to their ſyſtems of think- 
ing.“ | 

Elizabeth was now fixed upon a proteſtant 
throne; and had conſequently ali the catholic 
powers of Europe her open or ſecret enemies. 
France, Scotland, the pope, and even Spain it- 
ſelf, began to think of combining againſt her. 
Her ſubjects of Ireland were concealed enemies 
and the catholic party in England, though pro- 
feſling obedience, were yet ready to take the ad- 
vantage of her ſlighteſt misfortunes. Theſe were 
the dangers ſhe had to fear; nor had ſhe formed 
a ſingle alliance to aſſiſt her, nor poſſeſſed any fo- 
reign friends that ſhe could ſafely rely on. In this 
ſituation, therefore, ſhe could hope for no other 
reſource but what proceeded from the affection of 
her own ſubjects, her'own inſight into her affairs, 
and the wiſdom of her adminiſtration. From the 
beginning of her reign, ſhe ſeemed to aim at two 
very difficult attainments; to make herſelf loved 
by her ſubjects, and ſeared by her courtiers. She 
reſolved to be frugal of her treaſure; and ſtill 
more ſparing in her rewards to favourites. This 
at once kept the people in good humour; and the 
great too poor to ſhake off their independence. 
She alſo ſhewed, that ſhe knew how to diſtribute 
both rewards and puniſhments with impartiality 
that ſhe knew when to ſoothe, and when to up- 
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braid ; that ſhe could diſſemble ſubmiſhon, but 
preſerve her prerogatives. In thort, ſhe ſeemed 
to have ſtudied the people ſhe was born to govern, 
and even ſhewed that ſhe knew when to flatter 
their foibles to ſecure their affections. 

Her chief miniſter was Robert Dudley, fon to 


the late duke of Northumberland, whom ſhe 


ſeemed to regard from capricious motives, as he 
was poſſeſſed neither of abilities nor virtue. But 
to make amends, the two favourites next in power, 
were Bacon and Cecil, men of great capacity and 


infinite application: they regulated the finances, 


and directed the political meaſures with foreign 
courts, that were afterwards followed with ſo 


much ſucceſs. 


A ſtate of permanent felicity is not to be ex- 
4 here; and Mary Stuart, commonly called 
ary queen of Scots, was the firſt perſon that 
excited the fears or the reſentment of Elizabeth. 
We have already mentioned, that Henry the ſe- 


yenth married his eldeſt daughter, Margaret, to 
James, king of Scotland, who dying left no iſſue 


that came to maturity except Mary, afterwards 
ſurnamed Queen of Scots. At a very early age, 
this princeſs being poſſeſſed of every accompliſh- 
ment of perſon and mind, was married to Francis, 
the dauphin of France, who dying, left her a 
widow at the age of nineteen. As Elizabeth had 
been declared illegitimate by Henry the eighth, 

Francis, in right of his wife, began to aſſume the 
title of king of England; nor did the queen of 
Scots, his conſort, ſeem to decline ſharing in this 


empty appeliation, But though nothing could 


have been more unjuſt than ſuch a claim, or more 
unlikely to ſuccecd, Elizabeth, knowing that ſuch 
1 might produce troubles in Ergland, 
ent an ambaſlador to France, complaining of the 

behaviour of that court in this initance. Francis, 
however, 
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however, was not upon ſuch good terms with Eli- 
zabeth as to forego any claims that would diſtreſs 
her; and her ambaſſador was ſent home without 
ſatisſaction. Upon the death of Francis, Mary, 
the widow, ſtill ſeemed diſpoſed to keep up the ti- 
tle; but finding herſelf expoſed'to the perſecutions 
of the dowager queen, who now began to take the 
lead in France, ſhe determined to return home to 
Scotland, and demanded a ſafe paſſage from Eliza- 
beth through England. But it was now Eliza- 
beth's turn to refuſe ; and ſhe ſent back a very 
haughty anſwer to Mary's requeſt. From hence 
a determined perſonal enmity began to prevail be- 
tween theſe rival queens,. which ſubſiſted for many 
ears after, until at laſt the ſuperior fortune of 
izabeth prevailed. x x. 

As the tranſactions of this unfortunate queen 
make a diſtinguiſhed part in Elizabeth's hiſtory, 
it will be neceflary to give them greater room than 
I have hitherto given to the occurrences of Scot- 
land. The reformation in England having taken 


yu in Scotland alſo, that work was begun, 


ut with circumſtances of greater animoſity againſt 
their ancient ſuperſtitions. The mutual reſent- 
ment which either party, in that kingdom, bore 
to each other, knew no hounds ; and a civil war 
was likely to end the diſpute, It was in this di- 
vided ſtate of the people, that Elizabeth, by giv- 
ing encouragement to the reformers, gained over 
their affections from their natural queen, who was 
a catholic, and who conſequently favoured thoſe 
of that perſuaſion. Thus religion at laſt effect- 
ed a ſincere friendſhip between the Engliſn and 
Scotch, which neither treaties, nor marriages, 
nor the vicinity of ſituation, was able to produce. 
The reformers, to a man, conſidered Elizabeth 


as their patroneſs and deſender, and Mary as their 
perſecutor and enemy. | 
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It was in this ſituation of things, that Mary re- 
1 turned from France to reign at home in Scotland, 
entirely attached to the cuſtoms and manners of 
. the people ſhe left; and conſequently very averſe 
| to the gloomy ſeverity which her reformed ſubjects 
q affected, and which they fancied made a proper 
| ingredient in religion. A difference in religion 
N 
| 


between the ſovereign and the people is ever pro- 
ductire of bad effeds ; fince it is apt to produce 
contempt on the one fide, and jealouſy on the 
other. Mary could not avoid regarding the ſour 
manners of the reformed clergy, who now bore 
ſway among the people, without a mixture of ri- 
dicule and hatred ; while they, on the other hand, 
eould not look tamely on the gaieties and levities 
which ſhe introduced among them, without ab- 
horrenee and reſentment. The jealoufy thus ex- 
cited, began every day to grow ſtronger ; the cler- 
'gy waited only for ſome indiſcretion in the queen 
- _ to fly out into open oppoſition z and her indiſcre- 
| tion but too ſoon gave them fufhcient opportu- 
; nity. 
| Aker two years had been ſpent in altercation 
and reproach, between Mary and her ſubjects, it 
was reſolved upon at laſt by her council, that ſhe 
mould look out for fome alliance, by which (he 
might be ſheltered and protected againſt the inſo- 
lence and miſguided zeal of her ſpiritual 

A. D. inſtructors. After ſome deliberation, the 
1564. lord Darnley, fon to the earl of Lenox, 
5 was the perſon in whom their opinions 
and wiſhes centered. He had been born and 
educated in England, was now in his twentieth 
| ' year, was couſin-german to the queen; and 
what perhaps ſhe might admire ſtill more, he was 
| extremely tall. Elizabeth was ſecretly no way 
averſe to this marriage, as it freed her from the 


dread of a foreign alliance; but when informed 
* . hat 
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that it was actually concluded and conſummated, 
the pretended to teſtiſy the utmoſt diſpleaſure; ſhe 
menaced, complained, proteſted; ſeized all the 
earl of Lenox's Engliſh eſtate, and threw the 
counteſs and her ſecond ſon into the Tower. This 
daplicity of conduct was common enough with 
Elizabeth; and on the preſent occaſion, it ſerved 
her as a pretext for refuſing Mary's title to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of England; which that princeſs had fre- 
quently urged, but in vain. - * — a N 
But notwithſtanding Ehzabeth's complaints and 
reſentment, Mary was reſolved to indulge her own 
inclinations, and, ſtruek with the beauty of Darn- 
ley's figure, the match was driven forward with all 
expedition; and ſome of the firſt weeks of their 
connexion feemed to promiſe an happy union for 
the reſt of their lives. However, it was not with- 
out ſome oppoſition from-the reformers that this 
marriage was completed. It was agitated, whether 
the queen could marry without the conſent of the 
people? Some lords roſe up in arms to prevent it; 
but being purſued by a ſuperior force, they found 
themſelves obliged to abandon their country, and 
take reſuge in England. Thus far all was — 
able to Mary; and thus far ſhe kept within the 
bounds of ſtrict virtue. Her enemies were baniſh- 
ed, her rival over-ruled, and ſke herſelf married to 
the man the loved. w_ l 
While Mary had been dazzled by the pleaſing 
exterior of her new lover, ſhe had entirely forgot 
to look to the accompliſhments of his mind. Darn- 
ley was but a weak and ignorant man; violent, yet 
variable in his enterprizes z inſolent, yet credu- 
lous, and eaſily governed by flatterers; devoid- of 
all gratitude, becaufe he thought no favours equal 
to his merit; and being addicted to low pleaſures, 
he was. equally incapable of all true ſentiments of 
love and tenderneſs. Mary, in the firſt effuſions 
| C5 of 
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of her fondneſs, had taken a pleaſure in exalting 
him beyond meaſure ; but having leiſure after- 
wards to remark his weakneſs and his vices, ſhe 
began to convert her admiration into diſguſt ; and 
Darnley, enraged at her increaſing coldneſs, point- 
ed his vengeance againſt every perſon he eſteemed 
the cauſe of the change in her ſentiments and be- 
haviour, 
There was then in.the court one David Rizzio, 
the ſon of a muſician at Turin, himſelf a muſi- 
eian, who finding it difficult to ſubſiſt by his art 
in his own. country, had followed the ambaſſador 

from that court into Scotland. As he underſtood 
ö muſic to perfection, and ſung a good baſs, he was 
if introduced into the queen's concert, who was ſo 
[ taken with him, that ſhe defired the ambaſſador, 
| 


| upon his departure, to leave Rizzio behind. The 
| excellence of his voice ſoon procured him. greater 
| familiarities; and although he was by, no means 
16 handſome, but rather ugly, the queen ſeemed to 
| 2 peculiar confidence in him, and ever kept 
im next her perſon. Her ſecretary for French 
it diſpatches having ſome time aſter. fallen under her 
3 diſpleaſure, ſhe promoted Rizzio to that office, 
WM who, being ſhrewd, ſenſible, and aſpiring beyond 
Ml his rank, ſoon after began to entertain hopes of- 
| being promoted to the important office of chan- 
| | cellor of the kingdom. He was conſulted on all 
I; occaſions; no favours could be obtained but by his 
— interceſſion, and all ſuitors were firſt obliged to. 
| gain Rizzio to their-intereſts, by preſents, or by. 
flattery. It was eaſy to prevail upon a man of 
Darnley's jealous uxorious temper, that Rizzio 
was the perſon who had eſtranged the queen's af- 
fections from him; and a ſurmiſe once conceived 
became to him a certainty. He ſoon therefore 
conſulted, with ſome lords of his party, ſtung as 
he was with envy, rage, and reſentment ; and they 
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not only fanned the conflagratian in his mind, but 
offered their aſſiſtances to diſpatch Rizzio. George 
Douglas, natural brother to the counteſs of Lenox, 
the lords Ruthven and Lindſey, ſettled the,cixcums 
ſtances of this poor creature's aſſaſſination among 
them; and determined that, as a puniſhment 12 
the queen's indiſcretions, the murder ſhould 

committed in her preſence. Mary was at this 
time in the ſixth month of her pregnancy, and was 
then ſupping in private, at table with the counteſs 
of Argyle, her natural ſiſter, ſome other ſeryants 
and her favourite Rizzio. Lord Darnley led the 
way into the apartment by a private ſtair- caſe, and 
ſtood for ſome time leaning. at the back of Mary's 
chair. His fierce looks and unexpected intruſion 
greatly alarmed the queen, who, nevertheleſs, 
kept filence, not daring to call out, A little after 
lord Ruthven, George Douglas, and the other 
conſpirators, ruſhed in, all armed, and ſhewing in 
their looks the brutality of their intentions. The 
queen could no longer reftrain her terrors, but 
demanded the reaſon of this bold intrufion. Ruth- 
ven made her no anſwer; but ordered Rizzio to 
quit a place of which he was unworthy. + Rizzio 
now ſaw that he was the object of their vengeance; 
and trembling with apprehenſion took hold of the 
gueen's robes to put himſelf under her protection, 
who, on her part, ſtrove to interpoſe between the 
aſſaſſins and him. Douglas, in the mean ti 
had reached, the ynfortunate Rizzio; and ſnateh- 
ing a dagger from the king's ſide, while the queen 
filled the room with her cries, plunged it in her 
preſence into Rizzio's boſym, who ſcreaming 
with fear and agony, was tern from Mary by the 
other conſpirators, and dragged into the anti- 
chamber, where, he was diſpatched with fifty-fix 
wounds. The unhappy princeſs continued her la- 
mentations; but being informed. of his fate, at 


Once 
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once dried her tears, and ſaid ſhe would weep no 
more, for ſhe would now think of revenge. The 
inſult indeed upon her perſon and honour, and the 
danger to which her life was expoſed on account of 
her pregnancy, were injuries ſo atrocious and ſo 
complicated, that they ſcarce left room for pardon. 
This act of violence was only to be puniſhed by 
temporizing; the pretended to forgive ſo great a 
erime; and exerted the force of her natural al- 
turements ſo powerfully, that her huſband ſubmit- 
ted implicitly to her will. He ſoon gave up his 
aecomplices to her reſentment, and retired with 
Her to Dunbar, while ſhe having collected an 
army, which the conſpirators had no power to re- 
Hiſt, advanced to Edinburgh, and obliged them to 
fly into England, where they lived in great pover- 
ty and diftreſs. They made application, how- 
ever, to the Earl of Bothwell, a new favourite of 
Mary's; and that nobleman, deſirous to {trength-. 
en his party by the acceſſion of their intereſt, was 
able to pacify her reſentment, and he ſoon after 
procured them liberty to return home, . 
The vengeance of the queen was implacable to 
her huſband alone; his perſon was before diſagree- 
able to her; and having perfuaded him to give up 
his accomplices, the treated him with merited diſ- 
dain and indignation. But it were well for her 
character and happineſs had. ſhe reſted only in de- 
ſpring; the ſecretly reſolved on a ſeverer revenge. 

he earl Bothwell, who was now become her fa- 
vourite, was of a conſiderable family in Scotland; 
and though not diſtinguiſhed by any talents, civil 
or military, yet he made ſome noiſe in the diſſen- 
fions of the ſtate, and was an oppoſer of the re- 
formation. He was a man of profligate manners, 
had involved his fortune in great debts, and had 
reduced himſelf to beggary by his profuſion. This 
noblewan, notwithſtanding, had ingratiated _ 
14 A el 
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ſelf fo far with the queen, that all her meaſures 
were entirely directed by his advice and authority. 
Reports were even ſpread of more particular inti- 
macies; and theſe gave ſuch uneaſmeſs to Darn- 
ley, that he left the court, and retired to Glaſgow, 
to be no longer a ſpectator of her exceſſes. But 
this was not what the queen aimed at; ſhe was 
determined upon more ample puniſhment. Short- 
ly after, all thoſe who wiſhed well to her charac- 
ter, or repoſe to their eountry, were extremely 
pleafed, and ſomewhat ſurpriſed, to hear that her 
tenderneſs for her huſband was revived ; and that 
ſhe had taken a journey to viſit him, during his 
ſickneſs there. rnley was fo far allured by her 
behaviour on this occaſion, that he reſolved to part 
with her no more; he put himſelf under her pro- 
tection, and ſoon after attended her to Edinburgh, 
which it was thought would be a place more fa- 
yourable to his declining health. She lived in the 
palace of Holyrood-houſe z but as the fituation of 
that place was low, and the concourſe of perſons 
about the court neceſſarily attended with noiſe, 
which might ditturb him in his preſent infirm 
fate, ſhe fitted up an apartment for him in a ſoli- 
tary houſe at ſome diſtance, called the Kirk of 
Field. Mary there gave him marks of kindneſs 
and attachment; ſhe converſed cordially with him, 
and ſhe lay ſome nights in a room under him. It 
was on the ninth of February that ſhe told him 
ſhe would paſs that night in the palace, becauſe the 
marriage of one of her ſervants was to be there ce- 
lebrated in her preſence. But dreadful conſequen- 
ces enſued. About two o'clock in the morning 
the whole city was much alarmed at hearing a great 
noiſe; the houſe in which Darnley lay was blown 
up with gun-powder. His dead body was found 
at ſome diſtance in a neighbouring field, but with- 
out any marks of violence or "contuſion. No 
doubt could be entertained but that Darnley was 
murdered ; 
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murdered ; and the general ſuſpicion fell upon 
Bothwell as the perpetrator. 

All orders of the ſtate, and the whole body of 
the people, began to demand juſtice on the ſup- 
| Nn murderer; the queen herſelf was not entire- 

y exempt from the general ſuſpicion; and papers 
were privately ſtuck up every where, accuſing her 
of being an accomplice. Mary, more ſolicitous 
to puniſh others than defend herſelf, offered re- 
wards for the diſcovery of thoſe who had ſpread 
ſuch reports; but no rewards were offered for the 
diſcovery of the murderers. One indiſcretion led 
on to another; Bothwell, though accuſed of be- 
ing ſtained with her huſband's blood, though uni- 
verſally odious to the people, had the confidence, 
while Mary was on her way to Sterling, on a viſit 
to her ſon, to ſeize her at the head of a body of 
eight hundred horſe, and to carry her to 3 
here he forced her to yield to his purpoſes. It 
was then thought by the people that the meaſure 
of his crimes was complete; and that he who was 
ſuppoſed to kill the queen's huſband and to have 
offered violence to her perſon, could expect no 
mercy; but they were aſtoniſhed upon finding, 
inſtead of diſgrace, that Bothwell was taken into 
more than former favour ; and, to crown all, that 
he was, married to the queen, having divorced his 
own wife to procure, this union. 

This was a fatal alliance to Mary; and the peo- 
ple were now wound: up by the complication of her 

It, to pay,very little deference, to her authority. 
The proteſtant teachers, who had great power, 
had long borne great animoſity towards her; 
the opinion of her guilt was by that means more 
widely diffuſed, and made the deeper impreſſion. 
The principal nobility met at Sterling; and an aſ- 
ſeciation was ſoon formed for protecting the young 
prince, and puniſhing, the king's murderers. Lord 
0 s Hume 
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Hume was the firſt in arms; and leading a body of 
eight hundred horſe, ſuddenly environed the queen 
and Bothwell in the caſtle of Borthwick. They 
found means, however, to make their eſcape; and 
Bothwell, at the head of a few forces, 
the aſſociators within about fix miles of Edinburgh, 
was obliged to capitulate, while Mary was con- 
ducted by the prevailing party into. Edinburgh, 
amidſt the inſults and reproaches of the populace. 
From thence the was fent a priſoner to the caſtle 
of Lochlevin, ſituated in a lake of that name, 
where ſhe ſuffered all the ſeverities of an unkind 
keeper, and an upbraiding conſcience, with a feel- 
ing heart. Bothwell, however, was more fortu- 
nate; he fled during the conference, unattended, 
to Dunbar, where fitting out a few ſmall thips, he 
ſubſiſted among the Orkneys for ſome time by pi- 
racy. Being purſued thither, and his domeſtics - 
taken, who made a full diſcovery of his crimes, 
he eſcaped himſelf in an open boat to. Denmark, 
where he was thrown 1ato priſon, loſt his ſenſes, 
and died miferably about ten years afterwards. 

In this fituation, Mary was not entirely without 
protection and friends. Queen Elizabeth, who 
now ſaw her rival entirely humbled, began to re- 
lent; ſhe was ſeen to refle& on the precarious ſtate 
of royal grandeur, and the danger of encouraging 
rebellious ſubjects; the, therefore, ſent Sir Nicho- 
las Throgmorton as her ambaſſador to Scotland, 
to interpoſe in her behalf; but the aſſociated lords 
thought proper to deny him, after ſeveral affected 
delays, all acceſs to Mary's perſon. However, 
though he could not confer with her, he procured 
her the beſt terms with the rebellious lords that he 
could, which was, that the ſnould reſign the crown 
in favour of her ſon, who was as yet a minor; 
that ſhe ſhould appoint the earl of Murray, who 
bad from the beginning teſtified an hatred to lord 

Darnley, 
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'Darnley, as regent of the kingdom; and as he 
was then in France, that he ſhould appoint a coun- 
cil till his arrival. Mary could not think of re- 
ſigning all power without a plentiful effuſion of 
tears; but at laſt ſigned what was brought to her, 
even without inſpection. In conſequence of this 
forced reſignation, the young prince was proclaim- 
ed king, under the title of James the Sixth. The 
en had now no hopes but from the kindneſs of 
* earl of Murray; but even here ſhe was diſap- 
pointed; the earl, upon his return, inſtead of com- 
forting her, as ſhe expected, loaded her with re- 
proaches, which reduced her almoſt to deſpair. 

The calamities of the great, even though jultly 
deſerved, ſeldom fail of creating pity, and procurs 
ing friends. Mary by her charms and promiſes, 
had engaged a young gentleman, whoſe name was . 
George Douglaſs, to aſſiſt her in-eſcaping from the 
place where the was confined; and this he effected, 
by conveying her in difguiſe in a ſmall boat, rowed 
by himſelf, aſhore. It was now that the news of 
her enlargement being ſpread abroad, all the loy- 
alty of the people ſeemed to revive once more. Ag 
Bothwell was no longer aſſociated in her cauſe, 
many of the nobility, who expected to ſucceed 
him in favour, ſigned a bond of affeciating for her 
defence; and im a few days ihe faw herſelf at the 
head of fix thoutand men. 

The earl of Murray, who had been declared re- 
gent, was not flow in aſſembling his forces; and 
although his army was inferior to that of the queen 
of Scots, he boldly took the fiold againſt her. A 
battle was fought at Langſide, near Glaſrow, which 
was entirely deciſive in his favour, and he ſeemed 
to merit victory by his clemency after the ation: 
A Mary, now totally-ruined, fled ſouthwards 

1568. from the field of battle with great precipi- 
tation; and came with a few attendants to 
47 | the 
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the borders of England, where ſhe hoped for pro- 
tection from Elizabeth, who had upon ſome recent 
occaſions declared in her favour. 115 
With theſe hopes ſhe embarked on board a fiſh- 
ing boat in Galloway, and landed the ſame day at- 
Wirkington in Cumberland, about thirty miles 
diſtant from Carliſle, whence ſhe immediately dif- 
patched a meſſenger to London, craving protecti- 
on, and defiring liberty to viſit the queen. Eliza» 
beth being informed of her misfortunes and re- 
treat, deliberated for ſome time upon the proper 
methods of proceeding, and reſolved at laſt to act 
in a friendly, yet cautious manner. She immedi- 
ately ſent orders to lady Scrope, ſiſter to the duke 
of Norfolk, a lady who lived in that neighbour» 
hood, to attend on the queen of Scots ; and ſoon 
after diſpatched lord Scrope himſelf, and Sir Fran- 
cis Knolles, to pay her all poſhble reſpect. Not- 
withſtanding theſe marks of diſtinction, the queen 
refuſed to admit Mary into her preſence, until 
ſhe had cleared her character from the many foul 
aſperfions that it was ſtained with. It might; 
perhaps, have been Elizabeth's duty to protect, 
and not to examine, her royal fugitive. ''Hows 
ever, ſhe acted entirely under the direction of her 
council, who obſerved, that if the crimes of the 
Scottiſh princeſs were really fo great as they were 
repreſented, the treating her with friendſhip would 
but give them a ſanction; if ſhe was found guilt- 
leſs upon trial, every enterprize, which friendſhip 
ſhould infpire in her defence, would be conſidered 

25 laudable and glorious. | 

Mary was now, though reluctantly, obli 

to admit her ancient rival as an umpire in her 
cauſe ; and the accuſation was readily undertaken 
by Murray the regent, who expected to remove ſo 
powerful an aſſiſtant as Elizabeth, by the atroei- 
dulſneſ⸗ 
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auſneſs of Mary's offences. This extraordinary 
bonference, which deliberated on the conduct of 
a foreign queen, was managed at York; three 
eommithoners being appointed by Elizabeth, nine 
the queen of Scots, and five by the regent, in 
which he himſelf was included. Theſe confe- 
Sences were carried on for ſome time at the place 
fr appointed; but after a while, Elizabeth, either 
unwilling to decide, as the would thus give up the 
power ſhe was now poſſeſſed of, or perhaps de- 
firous of throwing all light paſſible upon Mary's 
conduct, ordered the commiſſioners to continue 
their conferences at Hampton-court, where they 
were ſpun out by affected delays. Whatever 
might have been the cauſe of protracting this con- 
ference in the —_— is not known; but many 
of the proofs of Mary's guilt, which were ſup- 
=_ at York, made their appearance before the 
ard at Hampton. Among other proofs, were 
many letters and ſonnets, written in Mary's own 
hand to Bothwell, in which ſhe diſcovers her know- 
ledge of Darnley's intended murder, and her con- 
trivance to marry Bothwell, by pretending a forced 
eompliance. Theſe papers, it muſt be owned, 
are not free themſebhbes from ſuſpicion of being a 
forgery; yet the reaſons for their. authenticity 
ſeem to prevail. However this be, the proofs of 
Mary's guilt appearing ſtronger, it was thought 
proper to engage her advocates to give anſwers to 
them; but they, contrary to expectation, refuſed, 
alleging, that as Mary was a ſovereign princeſs, 
ſhe could not be ſubject to any tribunal, not con- 
fidering that the aim of this conference was not 
puniſhment, but reconciliation ; that it was not 
to try Mary, in order to inflict penalties, but to 
know whether the was worthy of Elizabeth's 
friendſhip and protection. Inſtead of attempting 
* to 
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to juſtify her conduct, the queen of Scots laboured 
nothing ſo mueh as to obtain an interview with 
Elizabeth; conſcious that her inſinuations, arts, 
and addreſſes, of all which ſhe was a perſect miſe 
treſs, would be ſufficient to perſuade her royal 
ſiſter and ſtand in place of innocence. But as the 
{til] perſiſted in a reſolution to make no defence, 

this demand was finally refuſed her. | 
She ſtill, however, perſiſted in demanding Eli- 
zabeth's protection; ſhe defired that either ſhe 
ſhould be aſſiſted in her endeavours to recover her 
authority, or that liberty ſhould be given her for 
retiring into France, there to make trial of the 
friendſhip of other princes. But Elizabeth, ſen» 
fible of the danger which attended either of theſe 
propoſals, was ſecretly reſolved to detain her ſtill 
in captivity, and ſhe was accordingly ſent to Tut- 
bury caſtle, in the county of Stafford, where the 
was put under the cuſtody of the earl of Shrewf- 
bury 3 there ſhe gave her royal priſoner hopes of 
one day coming into favour, and that unleſs her 
own obſtinacy prevented, an accommodation might 
at laſt take place. | 
But this unhappy woman was fated to nothing 
but misfortunes; and thoſe hopes of accommoda- 
tion which ſhe had heen given to expect, were ſtill 
put off by fome ſiniſter accident. The factions 
of her own ſubjects in Scotland tended not a little 
to alarm the jealouſy of Elizabeth, and increaſe 
the rigours of Mary's confinement. The regent 
of Scotland, who had been long her inveterate 
enemy, happening to be aſſaſſinated, in revenge 
of a private injury, by a gentleman of the name 
of Hamilton, upon his death the kingdom re- 
lapſed into its former anarchy. Mary's party 
once more aſſembled themſelves together, and be- 
came maſters of Edinburgh. 'They even ventured 
towards the borders of England, where they com- 
mitted 
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mitted ſome diſorders, which called upon the vigi- 
ance of Elizabeth to ſuppreſs. She quickly ſent 
an army commanded by the earl of Suffex, who 
entering Scotland, principally chaſtiſed all the par- 
tizans of the-captive queen, under a pretence that 
they had offended Eis miſtreſs by harbouring Eng- 
liſn rebels 

But the deſigns and arts of Elizabeth did not reſt 


here; while ſnhe kept up the moſt friendly correſ-- 
| pondence with Mary, and the moſt warm pros 


teſtations of ſincerity, paſſed between them, ſhe 
was far from either aſſiſting her caufe, or yet from 
rendering it deſperate. It was her-intereſt to keep 
the factions in Scotland: ſtill alive, to weaken the 
power of that reſtleſs and troublefome nation ; for 
this purpoſe ſhe weakened the party of the queen, 
that had now promiſed to prevail, by tedious ne- 
gotiations ; and in the mean time procured the earl 
of Lenox to be appointed regent, in the room of 


Murray who was lain; 


This attempt, which promiſed to be favourable 
to Mary, proved thus unſucceſsful, as well as 
another, which was concerted near the place of 
her captivity: The duke of Norfolk was the only 
peer who enjoyed the higheſt title of nobility in 

England; and the qualities of his mind 

A. D. correſponded to his high ſtation. Bene» 
1568, ficent, affable, and generous, he had ac- 
quired the affections of the people; and 

yet from his moderation, he had never alarmed 
the jealouſy of the ſovereign. He was at this time 
a widower, and: being of a ſuitable age to eſpouſe 
the queen of Scots, her own attractions, as wen 
as his intereſts, made him deſirous of the match. 
But the obtaining Elizabeth's conſent, previous to 
their nuptials, was confilered as a circumſtance 


. eflential to his aims. But while this nobleman 


made almoſt all the nobility of Englagd conſidants 
to 
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to his paſſion, he never had the prudence, or the 
courage to open his ſull intentions to the queen 
herſelf. On tbe contrary, in order to ſuppreſs the 
ſurmiſes that were currently reported, he ſpoke 

contemptuouſly of Mary to Elizabeth; affirmed 
that his eſtates in England were of more value than 
the revenue of the whole kingdom; and declared, 
that when he amuſed himſelf in his own tennis- 
court at Norwich, he was a more magnificent 
prince than a Scottiſh king. This duplicity only 
ſerved to enflame the queen's ſuſpicions the more; 
and finding that ſhe gave his profeſſions no great 
degree of credit, he retired from the court in diſ- 
guſt. Repenting, however, ſoon after of this 
meaſure, he was reſolved to return, with a view of 
regaining the queen's good graces; but on the 
way, he was ſtopt by a meſſenger from the queen, 
and ſoon committed to the Tower under the cuſ- 
tody of Sir Henty Nevil. | 

But the duke of Norfolk was too much beloved 
by his partizars in the North, to be confined 
without an effert made for his releaſe. The earls 
f Weſtmorland and Northumberland had pre- 
pared meaſures for a rebellion ; had communicat- 
cd their deſign to Mary and her miniſters; had 
entered into a correſpondence with the duke of 
Alva, governor of the Low Countries, and had 
obtained his promiſe of men and ammunition. 
But the vigilance of. Elizabeth's miniſters was not 
to be eluded; orders were immediately ſent for 
their appearance at court, and now the inſurgent 
lords perceiving their ſchemes diſcovered, were 
obliged to begin their revolt before matters were 
entirely prepared for its opening: 'They accord- 
ingly publiſhed a manifeſts, in which they alleg- 
ed, that no injury was intended againſt the queen, 
to whom they vowed unſhaken allegiance; but 


that their ſole aim was to re-eſtabliſh the religion 
1 | 
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of their anceſtors, to remove all evil counſellors 
from about the queen's perſon ; and to reſtore the 
duke of Norfolk to his liberty and the queen's fa- 
vour. Their number amounted to four thouſand 
| foot, and fixteen hundted horſe; and they ex- 
pected to be joined by all the catholics in Eng- 
land. But they ſoon found themſelves miſerably 
deceived; the queen's conduct had acquired the 
al good will of the people, and ſhe now per- 
ceived that her ſureſt ſupport was the juſtice of 
her actions. The duke of Norfolk himſelf, for 
whoſe ſake they had revolted, uſed every method 
that his circumſtances would permit, to aſſiſt and 
fupport the queen ; the inſurgents were obliged to 
retire before her forces to Hexham ; and hearing 
that reinforcements were upon their march to join 
the royal army, they found no other expedient but 
todifperſe themſelves without a blow. Northum- 
berland fled into Scotland, and was confined by 
the regent to the caſtle of Lochlevin ; Weſtmor- 
land, after attempting to excite the Scotch to re- 
volt, was obliged to eſtape into Flanders, where 
he found protection. This rebellion was follow- 
ed by another, led on by lord Dacres, but with 
as little ſucceſs. Some ſeverities were uſed againſt 
theſe revolters, and it is faid, that no leſs than 
eight ſuffered by the hands of the executioner on 
this occaſion. 'The queen was ſo well pleaſed 
| with the duke of Norfolk's behaviour, 
A. D. that ſhe now releaſed him from the 
1569. Tower; allowed him to return home, 
only exacting a promiſe from him, not 
to proceed any further in his pretenſions to the 
queen of Scots. 
But the queen's confidence was fatal to this 
brave, but undeſigning nobleman. He had not 
deen releaſed above a year, when new projects 
were ſet on foot by the enemies of the queen and 
Fo 3 the 
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the -reformed religion, ſecretly fomented by Ro- 
dolphi, an inſtrument of the court of Rome, and 


the biſnop ef Roſs, Mary's miniſter in England. 


It was concerted by them, that Norfolk ſhould 
renew his defigns upon Mary, to which it is pro- 
bable he was prompted by paſſron; and this no- 


bleman entering into their ſchemes, he, from be- 


ing at firſt only ambitious, now became criminal. 
It was mutually agreed, therefore, that the duke 
ſhould enter into all Mary's intereſts ; while on 
the other hand, the duke of Alva promiſed to 
tranſport a body of hx thouſand foot, and four 
thouſand horſe, to join Norfolk as ſoon as he 
ſhould be ready to begin. This ſcheme was ſo 
ſeeretly laid, that it had hitherto entirely eſcaped 
the vigilance of Elizabeth, and that of -ſecretary 
Cecil, who now bore the title of lord Burleigh. 
It was found out merely by accident; for the duke 
Having ſent a ſum of money to lord Herreis, one 
of Mary's partizans in Scotland, omitted truſting 
the ſervant with the contents of his meſſage; and 
he finding, by the weight of the bag, that it con- 
tained a larger ſum than the duke mentioned to- 
him, began to miſtruſt ſome plot, and brought 
the money, with the duke's letter to the ſecreta 

of ſtate. It was by the artifices of that great ſtatel- 
man, that the duke's ſervants were brought to 
make a full confeſſion of their maſter's guilt; and 
the biſhop of Rots ſoon after, finding the whole 
diſcovered, did not ſcruple to confirm their teſti- 
mony. The duke was inſtantly committed to the 
Tower, and ordered to prepare for his trial. A 
jury of twenty-five peers unanimouſly paſſed ſen- 
tence upon him; and the queen, four months af- 
ter, reluctantly ſigned the warrant for his execu- 
tion. He died with great calmneſs and conſtancy : 
and though he cleared himſelf of any diſloyal in- 
tentions againſt the queen's authority, he acknow- 


ledged 
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ledged the juſtice of the ſentence by which he ſuf- 
fered. A few months after, the duke of Northum- 
berland being delivered up by the regent, under- 
went a ſimilar trial, and was bronght to the ſcaf- 
fold for his rebellion. All theſe ineffectual ſtrug- 
gles in favour of the unfortunate queen of Scots, 
ſeemed only to rivet the chains of her confinement; 
and ſhe now found rehef only in the reſources of 
her own mind, which diſtreſs had contributed to 
ſoften, refine, and improve. From henceforth 
ſhe continued for ſeveral years a precarious de- 
pendent on Elizabeth's ſuſpicions;.and only waited 
for ſome new effort of her adherents to receive 
that fate, which political, and not merciful mo- 

tives ſeemed to prolong. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
ELIZABETH (Continued.) 


AVING thus far attended the queen of 

Scotland, whoſe conduct and misfortunes 
make ſuch a diſtinguiſhed figure in this reign, we 
now return to ſome tranſactions, prior in point of 
time, but of leſs conſideration. 

In the beginning of this reign, the Hugonots, 
or reformed party in France, were oblig- , 
ed to call in the protection of the Eng- 6 8 
liſh; and in order to ſecure their confi- 18. 
dence, as they were poſſeſſed of the greateſt part 
of Normandy, they offered to put Havre into the 
queen's hands, a proffer which ſhe immediate- 
iy accepted. She wiſely conſidered, that as that 
part commanded the mouth of the river Seine, 
it was of much more importance than Calais ; 
and ſhe could thus have the French ſtill in her 
power. Accordingly three thouſand Engliſh 
took poſſeſkon of Havre and Diepe, under the 
command of Sir Edward Poinings, but the latter 
place was found fo little capable of being defend- 
ed, that it was immediately abandoned. But 
Havre itſelf was obliged to capitulate ſhortly aſter. 
Although the garrifon' was reinforced, and was 
found to amount to fix thouſand men; and every 
means was employed for putting the town in a 
poſture of defence againſt the great army that 
was preparing to beſiege it, yet it felt a ſeverer 
enemy within the walls; for the plague had got 
into the town, and committed ſuch havock among 
the foldiers, that an hundred were commonly ſeen 
to die of it in one day. The garriſon, being thus 
diſpirite& and diminiſhed to fifteen hundred men, 
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finding the French army indefatigable in their ap- 
proaches, were obliged to capitulate z and thus 
the Engliſh loſt all hopes of ever making another 
eſtabliſhment in the kingdom of France. This 
misfortune was productive of one ſtill more dread- 
ful to the nation, for the Engliſh army carried 
back the plague with them to London, which made 
ſuch ravages, that twenty thouſand perſons died 
there in one year. | 
This, if we except the troubles raiſed 
A. D. upon the account, of Mary, ſeems to 
1563. have been the firſt diſaſter that, ſor 
above thirteen years, any way contribut- 
© ed to diſturb the peace of this reign, Elizabeth, 
ever vigilant, active, and reſolute, attended to 
the ſlighteſt alarms and repreſſed them before 
they were capable of producing their effect. Her 
frugality kept her independent, and her diſſimu- 
lation (for ſhe could diſſemble) made her beloved. 
The opinion of the royal prerogative was ſuch, 
that her commands were obeyed as ſtatutes ; and 
the took care that her parliaments. ſhould never 
venture to, circumſcribe her power.——In, her 
ſchemes of government ſhe was aſſiſted by lord 
. Burleigh, and Sir Anthony Bacon, two of the 
moſt able miniſters that ever directed the affairs 
of England; but while ſhe committed to them all 
the drudgery of duty, her favourite Robert Dud- 
ley, earl of Leiceſter, engroſſed all her favour, 
and ſecured. all the avenues to preferment. All 
requeſts were made through him; and nothing 
.given away without his conſent and approbation. 
is merits, however, were by no means adequate 
to his ſucceſſes; he was weak, vain, and boaſtful ; 


* 
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ſelves the more ſolid emoluments. 
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During this peaceable and uniform government, 
England furniſhes but few materials for hiſtory. 
While France was torn with internal convulſions; 
while above two thouſand of the Hugonots were 
maſſacred in one night, in cool blood, on the feaſt, 
of St. Bartholomew at Paris ; while the inhabi- 
tants of the Low Countries had ſhaken off the 
Spaniſh yoke, and were bravely vindicating their 
rights and their religion; while all the reſt of Eu- 
rope was teeming with plots, ſeditions, and cru- 
elty; the Engliſh under their wiſe queen, were 
enjoying all the benefits of peace, extending com- 
merce, improving manufactures; and _— an 
example of arts and learning to all the reſt of the 
world. Except the ſmall part, therefore, which 
Elizabeth took in foreign tranſactions, there ſcarce 
paſſed any occurrence which requires a particular 
detail, * 

There had for ſome time ariſen diſguſts be- 
tween the court of England and that of Spain. 
Elizabeth's having rejected the ſuit of Philip, 
might probably bave given riſe to theſe diſguſts 
and aſter that, Mary's claĩming the protection of 
that monarch, tended ſtill more to widen the 
breach. This began, as uſual on each ſide, with 
petty hoſtilities; the Spaniards, on their part, had 
ſent into Ireland a body of ſeven hundred of their 
nation, and Italians, who built a fort there; but 
were ſoon after cut off to a man, by the Duke of 
Ormond. On the other hand the Engliſh, under 
the conduct of Sir Francis Drake, aſſaulted the 
Spaniards in the place where they deemed them- 
ſelves nzoſt ſecure, in the New World. This 
was the firſt Engliſhman that failed round; the 
globe; and the queen was ſo well pleaſed with his 
valour and ſucceſs, that ſhe- accepted a banquet. 
from hin at Deptford, on ard the Qin which, 
bad atchieved ſo memorable a voyage. SES ON 
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In this manner, while hoſtilities were daily mul- 
tiplying between Spain and England, and while 
the power of Spain, as well as the monarch's in- 
_ <linations, were very formidable to the queen, ſhe 
began to look out for an alliance that might ſup- 
port her againſt ſuch a dangerous adverſary. The 
duke of Anjou had long made pretenſions to Eli- 
zabeth; and though ſhe was near twenty-five 

s older than he, he took the reſolution to pre- 
fer his ſuit in perſon, and paid her a viſit in ſecret 
at Greenwich. It appears, that though his figure 
was not advantageous, his addreſs was pleaſing. 
The queen ordered her miniſters to fix the terms 
of the contract; a day was appointed for the 
ſolemnization of their nuptials, and every thing 
ſeemed to ſpeak an approaching union. But Eli- 
2abeth could not be induced, as that event appear- 
ed to approach, to change her condition; ſhe ap- 
peared doubtful, irreſolute, and melancholy ; ſhe 
was obſervel to paſs ſeveral nights without any 
Meep, till at laſt her ſettled habits of prudence pre- 
wailed over her ambition, and the duke of Anjou 
was diſmiſſed. 

The queen thus depriving herſelf of a foreign 
ally, looked for approbation and aſſiſtance from 
her own ſubjects at home. Yet even here ſhe was 
not without numberleſs enemies, who either hated 
her for religion, or envied her for ſucceſs. There 
were ſeveral conſpiracies formed againſt her life, 
many of which were imputed to the intrigues of 
the queen of Scots, at leaſt it is certain that 
her name was ufed in all. Henry Percy, earl of 
Northumberland, brother to him beheaded ſome 
ars before, and Philip Howard earl of Arun- 
del, ſon to the unfortunate duke of Norfolk, fell 
under ſuſpicion ; and the latter was by order of 
council, confined to his own houſe." Francis 
Throgmorton, a private gentleman, was 3 
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mitted to cuſtody, on account of a letter which 
he had written to the queen of Scots; and ſhortly 
after confeſſing his guilt, he was condemned and 
executed. Soon after William Parry, a catholic 
gentleman, who had on a former occaſion received 
the queen's pardon, was found engaged in a deſ- 
perate conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate his ſovereign and be- 
nefactor. He had conſulted upon the juſtice and 
expediency of this vile meaſure both with the 
pope's nuncio and legate, who exhorted him to 
perſevere in his reſolution, and extremely applaud- 
ed his deſign. He, therefore aſſociated himſelf 
with one Nevil, who entered zealouſly into the de- 
ſign; and it was determined to ſhoot the queen, 
while ſhe was taking the air on horſeback. But 
while they were watching an opportunity for. the” 


execution of their purpoſe, the earl of Weſtmor- 


land happened to die in exile; and as Nevil was 
next heir to the family, he began to entertain 
hopes, that by doing ſome acceptable ſervice to 
the queen, he might recover the eſtate and honours 
which had been forfeited by the rebellion of the 
laſt earl. He betrayed the whole conſpiracy to 
the miniſters ; and Parry being thrown into priſon 
confeſſed the guilt both to them, and to the jury 
who tried him. He was ſhortly after condemned 
and executed. 

Theſe attempts, which were entirely ſet on foot 
by the catholic party, ſerved to increaſe the ſeve- 
rity of the laws againſt them. Popith prieſts were 
banithed the kingdom; thoſe who harboured 
or reheved them were declared guilty of felony ; 
and many were executed in conſequence of this 
{-vere edit, Nor was the queen of Scots her- 
lelf without ſome ſhare of the puniſhment. She 
was removed from under the care of the earl 


of Shrewſbury, who had always been indulgent 
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to his priſoner, particularly with regard to air and 
exerciſe; and ſhe was committed to the cuſtody of 
Sir Amias Paulett, and Sir Drue Drury, men of 
honour, but inflexible and rigid in their care and 
attention. 
Theſe conſpiracies ſerved to prepare the way for 
Mary's ruin, whoſe greateſt misfortunes proceeded 
rather from the violence of her friends, than the 
malignity of her enemies. Elizabeth's miniſters 
had long been waiting for ſome ſignal inſtance of 
the captive queen's enmity, which they could ea- 
ſily convert into treaſon ; and this was not long 
A. D. Wanting. About this time one John Bal- 
108 "4 lard, a popiſh prieſt, who had been bred in 
5% the Engliſh ſeminary at Rheims, reſolved _ 
to compaſs the death of a queen, whom he conſi- 
dered as the enemy of his religion; and with that 
gloomy reſolution came over into England in the 
diſguiſe of a ſoldier, with the aſſumed name of 
captain Forteſcue. He bent his endeavours to 
bring about at once the project of an aſſaſſination, 
an inſurrection, and an invaſion. The firſt per- 
fon he addreſſed himſelf to was Anthony Babing- 
ton, of Dethick, in the county of Derby, a young 
gentleman of good family, and poſſeſſed of a ve- 
ry plentiful fortune. This perſon had been long 
remarkable for his zeal in the catholic cauſe, and 
in particular for his attachment to the captive 
queen. He therefore came readily into the plot, 
and procured the concurrence and aſſiſtance of 
ſome other affociates in this dangerous undertak- 
ing. Barnwell, a gentleman of a noble family in 
Ireland, Chornock, a gentleman of Lancaſhire, 
Abington, whoſe father had been cofferer to the 
houſhold, and, chief of all, John Savage, a man 
of deſperate fortunes, who had ſerved in the Low 


Countries, and came into England under a vow 
| to 
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to deſtroy the queen. He indeed did not ſeem to 
defire any affociate in the bold enterprize, and re- 
fuſed for ſome time to permit any to ſhare with 
him in what he eſteemed his greateſt glory. He 
challenged the whole to himſelf ; and it was with, + 
ſome difficulty that he was induced to depart from 
his prepoſterous ambition. The next ſtep was” 
to apprize Mary of the conſpiracy formed in ger 
favour; and this they effected by conveying ir 
letters to her by means of a brewer that fupplied 
the family with ale, through a chink, in the wall 
of her apartment. In theſe, Babington informed 
her of a deſign laid for a foreign invaſion, the 
plan of an inſurrection at home, the ſcheme for 
her delivery, and the conſpiracy for aflaſſmating 
the uſurper by ſix noble gentlemen, as he termed 
them, all of them his private friends, who, from 
the zeal which they bore the catholic. cauſe and 
her majelty's ſervice, would undertake the tragi- 
cal execution. To theſe Mary "replied, that ſhe 
approved highly of the deſign; that the gentle- 
men might expect all the rewards which it ſhou'd 
be ever in her power to confer; and that the death 
of Elizabeth was a neceſſary circumſtance, previ- 
ous to any further attempts either for her delivery, 
or the intended inſurrection. 

Such was the ſcheme laid by the conſpirators ; 
and nothing ſeemed ſo certain as its ſecrecy and its 
ſucceſs. But they were all miſerably deceived ; 
the active and ſagacious miniſters of Elizabeth 
were privy to it in every ſtage of its growth, and 
only retarded their diſcovery till the meditated guilt 
was Tipe for puniſhment and conviction. Ballard was 
actually attended by one Maude, a catholic prieſt, 
who was a ſpy in pay with Walſingham, ſecretary 
of ſtate. One Polly, another of his ſpies, had 
found means to inſinuate himſelf among the con- 
{pirators, and to give an exact account of their 

D 4 proceedings. 
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proceedings. Soon after one Giffard a prieſt came 
over, and diſcovering the whole conſpiracy to the 
bottom, made a tender of his ſervice to Walſing- 
ham. It was he that procured the letters to be 
conveyed through the wall to the queen, and re- 
ceived her anſwer ; but he had always taken care 
to ſhew ther to the ſecretary of ſtate, who had 
them deciphered, and took copies of them all. 
The plot being thus ripe for execution, and the 


evidence againſt the conſpirators inconteſtable, 


Walſingham reſolved to ſuſpend their puniſhment 
no longer. A warrant was accordingly iſſued out 
for the apprehending of Ballard; and this giving 
the alarm to Babington, and the reſt of the con- 
ſpirators, they covered themſelves with various 
diſguiſes, and endeavoured to keep themſelves 
concealed. But they were ſoon diſcovered, thrown 
into priſon, and brought to trial. In their exa- 
mination they contradited cach other, and the 
leaders were obliged to make a full confeſſion of 
rhe truth. Fourteen were condemned and exe- 
cuted, ſeven of whom died acknowledging their 
crime. | | 

The execution of theſe wretched men only pre- 
pared the way for one of {till greater importance, 
in which a captive queen was to ſubmit to the un- 
juſt decifions of thoſe who had no right, but that 
of power to condemn her. Though all England 
was acquainted with the detection of Babington's 
conſpiracy, every avenue to the unfortunate Mary 
was ſo ſtrictly guarded, that ſhe remained in utter 
ignorance of the whole matter. But her aſtoniſh- 
ment was equal to her anguiſh, when fir Thomas 
Gorges, by Elizabeth's order, came to inform 
her of the fate of her unhappy confederates. She 
was at that time mounted on horſe-back, going 
a-hunting; and was not permitted to return to 
her former place of abode, but conducted from 


One 
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one's gentleman's houſe to another, till ſhe was 
lodged in Fotheringay caſtle, in Northampton- 
ſhire, where the laſt ſcene of her miſerable trage- 
dy was to conclude. I 
The council of England was divided in opinion 
about the meaſures to be taken againſt the queen 
of Scots. Some members propoſed, that as her 
health was very infirm, her life might be ſhortened 
by cloſe confinement ; therefore to avoid any im- 
putation of violence or cruelty, the earl of Leicef- 
ter propoſed that ſhe ſhould be diſpatched by pot- 
ſon; but the majority inſiſted on her being put to 
death by legal proceſs. Accordingly a commiſſion 
was iſſued to forty peers, with five judges, or the 
major part of them, to try and paſs ſentence upon 
Mary, daughter and heir of James the fifth, king 
of Scotland, commonly called queen of Scots and 
dowager of France. | 
Thirty fix of theſe commiſſioners arriving at the 
caſtle of Fotheringay, preſented her with N 
a letter from Elizabeth, commandingher 
to ſubmitto atrial for her late conſpiracy. 
Mary peruſed the letter with great compoſure; and 
as ſhe had long foreſeen the danger that hung over 
her, received the intelligence without emotion or 
aſtoniſhment.. She ſaid, however, that ſhe won- 
dered the queen of England ſhould command her 
as a ſubjet ; who was an independent ſovereign, 
and a queen like herſelf. She would never, ſhe 
ſaid, ſtoop to any condeſcenſion which would 
leflen her dignity, or prejudice the claims of her. 
poſterity. The laws of England, ſhe obſerved, 
were unknown to her; the was deſtitute of coun- 
ſel; nor could ſhe conceive who were to be her 
peers, as the had but. one equal in the kingdom. 
She added, that inſtead of enjoying the protection 
of the laws of England, as ſhe had hoped to ob- 
tain, ſhe had been confined in priſon ever fince. 
: Ds her 
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her arrival in the kingdom; ſo that ſhe derived 
neither benefit nor ſecurity from them. When 
the commiſſioners preſſed her to ſubmit to the 
queen's pleaſure, otherwiſe they would proceed 
againſt her as contumacious, the declared ſhe would 
rather ſuffer a thouſand deaths, than own herſelf a 
{ubject to any prince on earth. That, however, 
the was ready to vindicate herſelf in a full and free 
parliament, as for aught ſhe knew, this meeting 
of commiſſioners was deviſed againſt her life, on 
purpoſe to take it away with a pretext of juſtice, 
Sheexhorted them to conſult their own conſciences, 
and to remember that the theatre of the world was 
much more extenlive than that of the kingdom 
of England. At length, the vice-chamberlain 
Hatton vanquiſhed her objections, by repreſenting 
that ſhe injured her reputation by avoiding a 
trial, in which her innocence might be proved to 
the ſatisſaction of all mankind. This obſervation 
made fuch an impreſſion upon her, that the agreed 
to plead, if they would admit and allow her pro- 
teſt, of diſallowing all ſubjection. This, how- 
ever, they refuſed ; but they ſatisfied her, by en- 
tering it upon record, and thus they proceeded to 

a trial. 
Ihe principal charge againſt her was urged by 
ſerjeant Gaudy, who accufed her with knowing, 
approving, and conſenting to Babington's con- 
ipiracy. This charge was ſupported by Babing- 
ton's confeihon, by the copies which were taken 
of their correſpondence, in which her approbation 
of the queen's murder was expreſsly declared, by 
the evidence of her on two ſecretaries, Naue, a 
Frenchman, and Curle, à Scotchman, who ſwore 
that ſhe received Babington's letters, and that 
they had anſwered them by her orders. Theſe 
were {till further confirmed by the teſtimony of 
Ballard and Savage, to whom Babington had _ 
| ele 
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theſe letters, declaring them to have come from 
the captive queen. To theſe charges Mary made 
a ſenſible and reſolute defence z the ſaid Babing- 
ton's confeſhon was extorted from his fears of the. 
torture, which was really the caſe; ſhe alledged, 
that the letters were forgeries; and ſhe deſired her 
ſecretaries to perſiſt in their evidence, if brought 
into her preſence. - She owned, indeed, that ſhe 
had uſed her beſt endeavours to recover her liber- 
ty, which was only purſuing the dictates of na- 
ture ; but as for harbouring a thought againſt the 
life of the queen, ſhe treated the idea with horror. 
During the courſe of the trial, as a letter between 
Mary and Babington was reading, mention was 
made in it of the earl of Arundel and his brothers. 
On hearing their names ſhe ſhed a flood of tears,. 
exclaiming, Alas | what hath the noble houſe of 
the Howards endured for my fake ! She took oc- 
caſion alſo to obſerve, that this letter might have 
been a baſe contrivance of Walſingham's, who 
had frequently practiſed both againſt her life and 
her ſon's. Walſingham thus accuſed roſe up, and 
proteſted that his heart was free from malice; that 
he had never done any thing unbecoming an honeſt 
man in his private capacity, nor aught unworthy of 
the place he occupied in the ſtate. Mary declared. 
herſelf ſatished of his innocence, and begged he 
would give as little credit to the malicious accuſa- 
tions of her enemies, as the now gave to the re- 
ports which ſhe had heard to his prejudice.. 
Whatever might have been thisqueen's offences,, 
it is certain that her treatment was very ſevere. 
She deſired to be put in poſſeſſion of ſuch notes 
as ſhe had taken preparative to her trial; but. 
this was refuſed. her. She demanded a copy of 
her proteſt; but her requeſt was not complied 
with; ſhe even required an advocate to plead her 
cauſe againſt ſo many learned lawyers, as had un- 
| * dertaken 
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dertaken to urge her accuſations, but all her de- 
mands were rejected; and, after an adjournment 
of fome days, fentence of death was pronounced 
againſt her in the Star-chamber in Weſtminſter, 
all the commiſſioners, except two, being preſent. 
At the ſame time a declaration was publiſhed by 
the commiſſioners, implying, that the ſentence 
againſt her did no wife derogate from the title and 
honour of James, king of Scotland, ſon to the 
attainted ag © Lk : 
hough the condemning a ſoverei 

9 4 princeſs 20 a tribunal to which ſhe —— 

1580. no ſubjection, was an injuſtice that muſt 
ſtrike the moſt inattentive, yet the parliament of 
England, who met four days after, did not fail 
to approve the ſentence, and to go ſtill farther, 
in preſenting an addreſs to the queen, defiring that 
it might ſpeedily be put into execution. But 


Elizabeth ſtill poſſeſſed, or pretended to poſſeſs, 


an horror for ſuch precipitate ſeverity. She en- 
treated them to find ſome expedient to fave her 
from the neceſſity of taking a ſtep ſo repugnant 
to her inclination. But at the fame time ſhe 
ſeemed to dread another conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate 
her within a month, which probably was only an 
artifice of her miniſters to increaſe her apprehen- 
ſions, and conſequently her defire of being rid of 
a rival, that had given her ſo much diſturbance. 
The parliament, however, reiterated their ſolici- 
tations, arguments, and entreaties; and even re- 
monſtrated, that mercy to the queen of Scots was 
cruelty to them, her ſubjects, and her children. 
Elizabeth affected to continue inflexible ; but at 
the ſame time permitted Mary's ſentence to be 
made public; and lord Buckhurſt, and Beale, 
clerk to the council, were ſent to the unhappy 
queen to apprize her of the ſentence, and the po- 
pular clamour for its ſpeedy execution. , 
s: Upon 
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Upon receiving this dreadful information, Ma- 
ry ſeemed no way moved; but inſiſted that fince 
her death was demanded by the proteſtants, ſhe 
died a martyr to the catholic religion. She faid, 
that as the Engliſh often embrued their hands in 
the blood of their own fovereigns, it was not to 
be wondered at that they exercifed their cruelty 
towards her. She wrote her laſt letter to Eliza- 
beth, not demanding her life, which ſhe now 
ſeemed willing to part with, but defiring, that 
aſter her enemies ſhould be fatisfied with her inno- 
cent blood, her body might be configned to her 
ſervants, and conveyed to France, there to repoſe 
in a catholic country, with the ſacred reliques of 
her mother. 

In the mean time, accounts of this extraordina- 
ry ſentence were ſpread into all parts of Europe; 
and the king of France was among the foremoſt 
who attempted to avert the threatened blow. He 
ſent over Believre as an extraordinary ambaſſador, 
with a. profeſſed intention of interceding for the 
life of Mary. But James of Scotland, her ſon, 
was, as in duty obliged, ſtill more preſſing in her 
behalf. He diſpatched one Keith, a gentleman of 
his bed-chamber, with a letter to Elizabeth, con- 
juring her to ſpare the life of his parent, and 
mixing threats of vengeance, in caſe of a refuſal: 
Elizabeth, however, treated his remonſtrances 
with the utmoſt mdignation; and when the Scotch 
ambaſſador begged that the execution might be 
put off for a week, the queen anſwered with great 
emotion, „ No, not for an hour.” Thus Eliza- 
beth, when ſolicited by foreign princes to pardon 
the queen of Scots, ſeemed always diſpoſed to pro- 
ceed to extremities againſt her; but when her mi- 
niſters urged her to ſtrike the blow, her ſcruples 
and her reluctance ſeemed: to return. 

| . Whether 
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Whether the queen was really ſincere in her 
reluctance to execute Mary, is a queſtion which, 
though uſually given againſt her, I will not take 
upon me to determine. Certainly there were great 
arts uſed by her courtiers to determine her to the 
ſide of ſeverity; as they had every thing to fear 
from the reſentment of Mary, in caſe ſhe ever ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne. Accordingly, the kingdom 
was now filled with rumours of plots, treafons, and 
inſurrections; and the queen was continually 
kept in alarm by fictitious dangers, ſhe, therefore, 
appeared to be in great terror and perplexity ; ſhe 
was obſerved to fit much alone, and to mutter to 
herſelf half ſentences, importing the difficulty and 
diſtreſs to which ſhe was reduced. In this fitua- 
tion, ſhe one day called her ſecretary, Daviſon, 
whom ſhe ordered to draw out ſecretly the warrant 
for Mary's execution, informing him, that the in- 
tended to keep it by her in caſe any attempt ſhould 
be made for the delivery of that princeſs. She 
figned the warrant, and then commanded it to be 
carried to the chancellor to have the ſeal afhxed to 
it. Next morning, however, ſhe ſent two gen- 
tlemen ſucceſhvely to deſire that Daviſon would 
not go to the chancellor, until ſhe ſhould fee him; 
but Daviſon telling her that the warrant had been 
already ſealed, ſhe ſeemed diſpleaſed at his preci- 
pitation. Daviſon, who probably wiſhed himſelf 
to ſee the ſentence executed, laid the affair before 
the council, who unanimouſly refolved, that the 
warrant ſhould be immediately put in execution, 
and promiſed to juſtify Daviſon to the queen. Ac- 
cordingly, the fatal inſtrument was delivered to 
Beale, who ſummoned the noblemen to whom it 
was directed, namely, the earls of Shrewſbury, 
Derby, Kent, and Cumberland; and theſe toge- 
ther ſet out for Fotheringay caſtle, acco * 
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by two executioners, to diſpatch their bloody com- 
miſſion. | | | | ; 
Mary heard of the arrival of her executioners, 
who ordered her to prepare for death by cight 
o'clock the next morning. Without any alarm ſhe 
heard the death-warrant read with her uſual com- 
poſure, though ſhe could not help expreſſing her 
ſurprize, that the queen of England ſhould-con- 
ſent to her execution. She even abjured her be- 
ing privy to any conſpiracy againſt Elizabeth, 
laying her hand upon a New Teſtament, whic 
happened to lie on the table. She deſired that lier 
confeſſor might be permitted to attend her, which, 
however, theſe zealots refuſed. After the earls 
had retired, ſhe eat ſparingly at ſupper, while ſhe 
comforted her attendants, who continued weepin 
and lamenting their miſtreſs, with a chearful coun- 
tenance, telling them, they ought not to mourn, 
but rejoice, at the proſpect of her. ſpeedy del 
verance fram a world of miſery. Towards the 
end of ſupper, the called in all her ſervants, and 
drank to them; they pledged her in order on their 
knees, and craved her pardon for any paſt negle& 
of duty. She craved mutual forgiveneſs; and a 
plentiful eſſuſion of tears attended this laſt ſolemn 
ſeparation. | EPR. 
After this, the reviewed her will, and peruſed 
the inventory of her effects. Theſe the bequeathed 
to different individuals, and divided her money 
among her domeſtics, recommending them in let- 
ters to the king of France, and the duke of Guiſe. 
Then going to bed at her uſual hoùr, ſhe paſſed 
part of the night in uninterrupted repoſe; and 
riling, ſpent the remainder in prayer, and acts of 
devotion. Towards morning, ſhe dreſſed herſelf 
in a rich habit of ſilk and velvet, the only one 
which ſhe had reſerved for this ſolemn” occaſion. 
Thomas Andrews, the under-ſheriff of the coun- 
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ty, then entering the room, he informed her that 
2 hour was come, and that he muſt attend her 
to the place of execution. She replied, that ſhe 
was ready; and bidding her ſervants farewell, ſne 

oceeded, ſupported by two of her guards, and 

lowed the ſheriff, with a ſerene compoſed aſ- 

ct, with a long veil of linen on her head, and 
in her hand a crucifix of ivory. In paſſing through 
an hall adjoining to her chamber, Sir Andrew 
Melvill, maſter of her houſhold, fell upon his 
knees, and ſhedding a flood of tears, lamented his 
misfortune, in being doomed to pms the news of 
her unhappy fate to Scotland.“ Lament not,” 
ſaid ſhe, „but rather rejoice. Mary Stuart will 
„ ſoon be freed from all her cares. Tell my 
« friends that I die conſtant in my religion, and 
« firm in my affection and fidelity to Scotland and 
« France. God forgive them that have long de- 
tc fired my end, and have thirſted for my blood, as 
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the hart panteth for the water-brook. Thou, 
O God, who art truth itſelf, and perfectly un- 
derſtandeft the inmoſt thoughts of my heart, 
knoweſt how greatly I have deſired that the 
realms of Scotland and England might be unit- 
ed. Commend me to my ſon, and aſſure him 
I have done nothing prejudicial to the ſtate, or 


the crown of Scotland. Admonith him to per- 
ſevere in amity aud friendſhip with the queen 


of England, and ſee that thou doſt him faithful 
ſervice. And ſo, good Melvill, farewell; once 
again farewell, good. Melvill, and grant the af- 
ſiſtance of thy prayers to thy queen and thy 
miſtreſs.” In this place ſhe was received by the 


four noblemen, who with great difficulty were 
prevailed upon to allow Melvill with her phyſi- 
cian, apothecary, and two female attendants, to 
be preſent at her execution. She then paſſed into 
another hall, the noblemen and the ſheriff going 
4 before, 
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before, and Melvill bearing up herftrainz where 
was a ſcaffold erected and covered with black. As 
ſoon as ſhe was ſeated, Beale began to read the 
warrant for her execution. Then Fletcher, dean 
of Peterborough, ſtanding without the rails, re- 
peated a long exhortation, which ſhe defired him 
to forbear, as ſhe was firmly reſolved to die in the 
catholic religion. The room was crowded with 
ſpectators, who beheid her with pity and diſtreſs, 
while her beauty, though dimmed by age and af- 
fliction, gleamed through her ſufferings, and was 
ſtill remarkable in this fatal moment. The earl 
of Kent obſerving, that in her devotions ſhe made 
frequent uſe of the crucifix, he could not forbear 
reproving her, exhorting her to have Chriſt in her 
heart, not in her hand. She replied with preſence 
of mind, that it was difficult to hold ſuch an ob- 
ject in her hand, without feeling her heart touched 
for the ſufferings of him whom it repreſented. She 
now began, with the aid of her two women, to 
undreſs for the block; and the executioner alſo lent 
his hand to aſſiſt them. She ſmiled, and ſaid that 
ſhe was not accuſtomed to undreſs herfelf before 
ſo a large a company, nor to be attended by ſuch 
{ervants. Her two women burſting into tears, 
and loud exclamations of forrow, ſhe turned about 
to them, put her finger upon her lips, as a ſign of 
impoſing filence upon them; and having given 
them her bleſſing, deſired their prayers in return. 
The two executioners kneeling, and aſking her 
pardon, ſhe ſaid ſhe forgave them, and all the au- 
thors of her death, as freely as ſhe hoped forgive- 
neſs from her Maker, and then once more made a 
lolemn proteſtation of her innocence. Her eyes 
were then covered with a linen handkerchief ; and 
ſhe laid herſelf down without any fear or trepida- 
tion, then reciting a pſalm, and repeating a pious 
aculation, her head was ſevered from her body at 
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two ſtrokes by the executioner. He inſtantly held 
it up to the ſpectators, ſtreaming with blood, and 
agitated with the convulſions of death ; the dean 
of Peterborough alone exclaimed, *« So periſh all 
queen Elizabeth's enemies.” The earl of Kent 
replied amen, while the reſt of the ſpectators wept 
and ſighed at this affecting ſpectacle; for flattery 
and zeal alike give place to ftronger and better 
emotions. 'Thys died Mary, in the forty-fifth 
year of her age, and the nineteenth of her capti- 
vity, a princeſs unmatched in beauty, and une- 
qualled .in misfortunes. In. contemplating the 
. contentions of mankind, we ever find almoſt both 
ſides culpable ; Mary, who was ſtained with crunes 
that deſerved puniſhment, was put to death by a 
princeſs who had no juſt pretenſions to inflict pu- 
niſhment on her equal. 

It is diſſicult to be certain of the true ſtate of 
Elizabeth's mind, upon receiving the firſt accounts 
of the death of Mary. Hiſtorians in general are 
willing to aſcribe the extreme ſorrow ſhe teſtified 
on that occaſion to falſehood and deep diſſimula- 
tion. But where is the neceſſity of aſcribing to 
bad motives, what ſeems to proceed from a more 
generous ſource? There is nothing more certain, 
than that, upon hearing the news, ſhe teſtified 
the utmoſt ſurprize and indignation. Her coun- 
tenance changed, her ſpeech faltered and fail- 
ed her, and ſhe ſtood fixed for a long time in 
mute aſtoniſhment. When the firſt burſt of 
ſorrow was over, ſhe ſtill perſiſted in her reſent- 
ment againſt her miniſters, none of whom dared 
to approach her. She committed Daviſon to pri- 
ſon, and ordered him to be tried in the Star-cham- 
ber for this miſdemeanor. He was condemned 
to impriſonment during the queen's pleaſure, and 
to pay a fine of ten thouſand pounds; in conſe- 
quence of which he remained a long time in cuſ- 
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tody, and the fine, though it reduced him to want 
and beggary, was rigorouſly levied upon him. It 
is likely therefore that Elizabeth was fincere 
enough in her anger for the fate of Mary, .as it 
was an event likely to brand her reign with the 
character of cruelty; and though ſhe might have 
defired her rival's death, yet ſhe muſt certainly be 
ſhocked at the manner of it. | 
But the uneaſineſs the queen felt from this diſ- 
agreeable forwardnefs of her miniſtry, was ſoon 
Joſt m one much greater. Philip, who had long 
meditated the deſtruction of England, and whoſe 
extenſive power gave him grounds to hope for fuc- 
ceſs, now began to put his projects into executi- 
on. The point on which he reſted his glory, and 
the perpetual object of his ſchemes, was to ſup- 
port the catholic religion, and exterminate the re- 
formation. The revolt of his ſubjects in the Ne- 
therlands ſtill more enflamed his reſentment againſt 
the Engliſh, as they had encouraged the inſurrec- 
tion, and aſſiſted the revolters. He had, there- 
fore, for ſome time been making preparations to 
attack England by a powerful invaſion ; and now 
every part of his vaſt empire reſounded with the 
noiſe of armaments, and every art was uſed to levy 
ſupplies for that great — The marquis of 
Zanta Croce, a ſca officer of great reputation and 
experience, was deſtined to command the fleet, 
which conſiſted of an hundred and thirty veſſels, 
of a greater ſize than any that had been hitherto 
feen in Europe. The duke of Parma was to con- 
duct the land forces, twenty thouſand of whom 
were on board the fleet, and thirty-four thouſand 
more were aſſembled in the Netherlands, ready to 
be tranſported into England. The moſt renown- 
ed nobility and princes of Italy and Spain, were 
ambitious of ſharing in the honour of this great 


enterprize. Don Amadzus of Savoy, Don * 
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of Medicis, Gonzaga, duke of Sabionetta, and 


others, haſtened to join this great equipment; no 


doubt was entertained of its ſucceſs, and it was 


r ſtyled the Invincible Armada. It 


carried on board, beſide the land forces, eight 
thouſand four hundred mariners, two thouſand 
galley-flaves, and two thouſand fix hundred and 
thirty great pieces of braſs ordnance. It was vic- 
tualled for fix months, and was attended with 
twenty leſſer ſhips, called Caravals, and ten Salves, 
with ſix oars a piece. 

Nothing could exceed the terror and conſterna- 
tion which all ranks of people felt in England up- 
on news of this terrible Armada being under fail 
to invade them. A fleet of not above thirty ſhips 
of war, and thoſe vexyeſmall, in compariſon, was 
all that was to oppoſe it by fea; and as for reſiſt- 
ing by land, that was ſuppoſed to be impoſſible, 


nas the Spaniſh army was compoſed of men well 


diſciplined, and long inured to danger. The 
queen alone ſeemed undiſmayed in this threaten- 
ing calamity ; ſhe iſſued all her orders with tran- 
quillity, animated her people to a iteady reſiſtance ; 
and the more to excite the martial ſpirit of the na- 
tion, ſhe appeared on horſeback at the camp at 
Tilbury, exhorting the ſoldiers to their duty, and 
promiſing to ſhare the ſame dangers, and the ſame 
fate with them. « I myſelf, cried ſhe, will be 
« your general, your judge, and the rewarder of 
« every one of your virtues in the field. Your 
« alacrity has already deſerved its rewards ;z and 
* on the word of a prince they ſhall be duly paid 
« you. Perſevere then in your obedience to com- 
« mand, ſhew your valour in the field, and we 
« ſhall ſoon have a glorious victory over thoſe 
c enemies of my God, my kingdom, and my 
% people.” The ſoldiers with ſhouts proclaimed 

their 
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their ardour, and only wiſhed to be led on to con- 
queſt. 

Nor were her preparations by ſea driven on with 
leſs alacrity ; although the _ fleet was much 


inferior in number and ſize of ſhipping to that of 
the enemy, yet it was much more manageable, 
the dexterity and courage of the mariners bei 
greatly ſuperior. Lord Howard of Effingham, a 
man of great courage and capacity, as lord Admi- 
ral, took on him the command of the navy. Drake, 
Hawkins, and Forbiſher, the moſt renowned ſea- 
men in Europe, ſerved under him; while a ſmall 
ſquadron conſiſting of forty veſſels, Engliſh and 
Flemiſh, commanded by lord Seymour, lay off 
Dunkirk, in order to intercept the duke of Par- 
ma. This was the preparation made by the Eng- 
liſh, while all the proteſtant powers of — re- 
garded this enterprize as the critical event which 
was to decide ſor ever the fate of their religion. 
In the mean time, while the Spaniſh Armada 
was preparing to fail, the admiral Santa Croce di- 
ed, as likewiſe the vice admiral Paliano, and the 
command of the expedition was given to the duke 
de Medina. Sidonia, a perſon utterly unexperienc- 
ed in ſea affairs; and this, in ſome meaſure, ſery- 
ed to fruſtrate the deſign. But ſome other acci- 
dents alſo contributed to its failure. Upon leay- 
ing the port of Liſbon, the Armada next day met 
with a violent tempeſt, which ſunk ſome of the 
{ſmalleſt of their ſhipping, and obliged the fleet to 
put back into harbour. After ſome time ſpent in 
refitting, they again put to ſea; where they took 
a fiſherman, who gave them intelligence that the 
Engliſh fleet, hearing of the diſperſion of the Ar- 
mada in a ſtorm, was retired back into Plymouth 
harbour, and moſt of the mariners diſcharged. 
From this falſe intelligence, the Spaniſh admiral, 
inſtead of going directly to the coaſt of Flanders, 


to 
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to take in the troops ſtationed there, as he had 
been inſtructed, reſolved to ſail to Plymouth, and 
deſtroy the ſhipping laid up in that harbour. But 
Effingham, the Engliſh admiral, was very well 
prepared to receive them; he was juſt got out of 
port when he ſaw the Spaniſh Armada coming full 
ſail towards him, diſpoſed in the form of an half 
moon, and 1 miles from one extre- 
mity to the other. However the Engliſh admiral, 
ſeconded by Drake, Hawkins, and Forbiſher, at- 
tacked the Armada at a diſtance, pouring in their 
broadfides with admirable dexterity. They did 


not chooſe to engage the enemy more cloſely, be- 
cauſe they were greatly inferior in the number of 
ſhips, guns, and weight of metal; nor could the 

pretend to board ſuch lofty ſhips without manifeſt 
diſadvantage. However, two Spaniſh galleons 
were diſabled and taken. As the Armada ad- 
vanced up the Channel, the Engliſh ſtill followed 


and infeſted their rear; and their fleet continually 
increaſing from different ports, they ſoon found 
themſelves in a capacity to attack the Spaniſh fleet 
more nearly; and accordingly fell upon them, 
while they were as yet taking ſhelter in the port of 
Calais. To increaſe their confuſion, Howard 
took eight of his imaller ſhips, and filling them 
with combuſtible materials, ſent them, as if they 
had been fire-ſhips, one after the other, into the 
midſt of the enemy. The Spaniards, taking 
them for what they ſeemed to be, immediately 
took flight in great diſorder; while the Engliſn, 
profiting by their panic, took or deſtroyed about 
twelve of the enemy. er 0 
This was a fatal blow to Spain; the duke de 
Medina Sidonia being thus driven to the coaſt of 
Zealand, held a council of war, in which it was 
reſolved, that as their ammunition began to fail, 
their ſhips had received great damage, and the 
”& | | duke 
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duke of Parma had refuſed to venture his ous un- 
der their protection, they ſhould return to Spain 
by ſailing round the Orkneys, as the winds were 
contrary to his paſſage directly back. According- 
ly they proceeded northward, and were followed 
by the Engliſh fleet as far as Flamborough-head, 
where they were terribly thattered by a ſtorm. Se- 
venteen of the ſhips, having five thouſand men on 
board, were afterwards caſt away upon the weſtern 
iſles, and the. coaſt of Ireland. Of the whole Ar- 
mada, three and fifty ſhips only returned to Spain, 
in a miſerable condition ; and the ſeamen as well 
as ſoldiers who remained, only ſerved, by their ac- 
counts, to intimidate their countrymen from at- 
tempting to renew ſo dangerous an expedition. 
Theſe diſaſters of the Spaniſh Armada, ſerved 
only to excite the ſpirit and courage of the Eng- 
liſh, to attempt invaſions in their turn. It would 
be endleſs to relate all the advantages obtained over 
the enemy at ſea, where the capture of every ſhip 
muſt have made a ſeparate narrative; or their 
various deſcents upon different parts of the coaſt, 
which were attended with effects too tranſient for 
the page of hiſtory. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that 
the ſea captains of that reign are {till conſidered as 
the boldeſt and moſt enterprizing ſet of men that 
England ever produced ; and among this number, 
we reckon our Raleigh, and Howard, our Drake, 
our Cavendiſh, and Hawkins. The Engliſh navy 
then firſt began to take the lead; and has fince con- 
tinued irreſiſtible in all parts of the ocean. 
Of thoſe who made the moſt fignal figure in 
theſe depredations upon Spain, was the young earl 
of Eſſex, a nobleman of great bravery, generoſity, 
and genius; and fitted, not only for the foremoſt 
ranks in war by his valour, but to conduct the in- 
trigues of a court by his eloquence and: addreſs. 
But with al theſs endowments, both of body and 
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mind, he wanted prudence; being impetuous, 
haughty, and totally incapable of advice or con- 
troul. The earl of Leiceſter had died ſome time 
before, and now left room in the queen's affefti- 
ons for a new favourite, which ſhe was not long 
nin chufing, ſince the merit, the bravery, and the 
pularity of Eſſex, were too great not to engage 
— attention. Elizabeth, though ſhe rejected an 
huſband, yet appeared always paſſionately defirous 
of a lover; and flattery had rendered her ſo inſen- 
ſible to her want of beauty, and the depredations 
of age, that ſhe ſtill thought herſelf as powerful 
by her perſonal accompliſhments as by her autho- 
rity. The new favourite was young, active, am- 


bitious, witty, and handſome ; in the field, and at 


court, he always appeared with ſuperior luſtre. In 
all the maſques which were then performed, the 
earl and Elizabeth were generally coupled as part- 
ners; and although ſhe was almoſt ſixty, and he 
not half ſo old, yet her vanity overlooked the diſ- 
parity; the world told her that ſhe was young, and 
ſhe herſelf was willing to think ſo. This young 
earl's intereſt in the queen's affections, as may na- 
turally be ſuppoſed, promoted his intereſts in the 
Rate ; and he conducted all things at his diſcreti- 
on. But young and unexperienced as he was, he 
at length began to fancy that the popularity he 
fled, and the flatteries he received, were given 
to his merits and not to his favour. His jealouſy 
alſo of lord Burleigh, who was his only rival in 
power, made him ſtill more untractable; and the 
many ſuccefſes he had obtained againſt the Spa- 
niards, increaſed his confidence. In a debate be- 
fore the queen, between him and Burleigh, about 
the choice of a governor for Ireland, he was ſo 
heated in the argument, that he entirely forgot 
both the rules and duties of civility. He turned 
his back on the queen in a contemptuous _— 
| w 
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which ſo. provoked her reſentment, that ſhe in- 
{tantly gave him a box on the ear. Inſtead of re- 
collecting himſelf, and making the ſubmiſſion due 
to her ſex and ſtation, he clapped his hand to his 
ſword, and ſwore he would not bear ſuch uſage 
even from her father. This offence, though very 
great, was overlooked by the queen; her partiali- 
ty was ſo prevalent, that ſhe reinſtated him in his 
former favour, and her kindneſs ſeemed to have 
acquired new force from that ſhort interval of anger 
and reſentment. The death alſo of his rival, lord 
Burleigh, which happened ſhortly after, ſeemed to 
confirm his power. 

But though few men were poſſeſſed of Eſſex's 
talents, both for war and peace, yet he had not 
art enough to guard againſt the intrigues of a court; 
his temper was too candid and open, and gave his 
enemies many advantages over him. At that time 

the earl of Tyrone headed the rebellious natives 
of Ireland; who, not yet thoroughly brought in- 
to ſubjection to the Engliſh, took every opportu- 
nity to make incurſions upon the more civilized 
inhabitants, and flew all they were able to over- 
power. To ſubdue theſe was an employment that 
Eſſex thought worthy of his ambition; nor were 
his enemies diſpleaſed at thus removing a man from 
court, where he obſtructed. all their private aims of 
preferment. But it ended in his ruin. 

Eſſex, upon entering on his new command in 
Ireland, employed lus friend, the earl of South- 
ampton, who was long obnoxious to the queen, 
as general of his horſe; nor was it till aiter re- 
peated orders from Elizabeth, that he could be 
prevailed on to difplace him. This indifcretion - 
was followed by another ; inſtead of attacking the 
enemy in their grand retreat in Ulſter, he led 
his forces into the province of Munſter, where he 
only exhauſted his ſtrength, and loſt his opportu- 
Vor, III, E nity 
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nity againſt a people that ſubmitted at his approach, 
but took up arms again when he retired. It may 
eaſily be ſuppoſed, that theſe miſcarriages were 
urged by the enemies of Eſſex at home; but they 
had ſtill greater reaſon to attack his reputation, 
when it was known, that inſtead of humbling the 
rebels, he had only treated with them; and in- 
ſtead of forcing them to a ſubmiſſion, he had con- 
cluded a ceſſation of hoſtilities. This iſſue of an 
enterprize, from which much was expected, did 
not fail to provoke the queen moſt ſenſibly; and 
her anger was ſtill more heightened by the peeviſh 
and impatient letters, which he daily wrote to her 
and the council. But her reſentment againſt him 
was ſtill more juftly let looſe, when ſhe found, that 
leaving the place of his appointment, and without 
any permiſſion demanded or obtained, he had re- 
turned from Ireland to make his complaints to 
herſelf in perſon. _- 
At firſt, indeed, Elizabeth was pleaſed at ſeeing 
a favourite come back, whom the longed to ſee 
but the momentary ſatisfaction of his unexpected 
appearance being over, ſhe reflected on the impro- 
priety of his conduct with greater ſeverity; and 
ordered him to remain a priſoner at his own houſe. 
But this was a reception Eſſex was not unprepar- 
ed for; he uſed every expreſſion of humiliation 
and ſorrow, and tried, once more, the long un- 
practiſed arts of inſinuation that had brought him 
into favour. The queen, however, ſtill continu- 
ing inflexible, he reſolved to give up every proſ- 
pect of ambition; but previous to his retiring in- 
to the country, he aſſured the queen, that he could 
never be happy till he again ſaw thoſe eyes, which 
were uſed to ſhine upon him with ſuch luſtre ; that, 
in expectance of that happy moment, he would, 
like another Nebuchadnezzar, dwell with. the 
beaſts of the field, and be wet with the .dew of 
3 | heaven, 
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heaven, till ſhe again propitiouſly took pity on his 
ſufferings. This romantic meſſage, which was 
quite in the breeding of the times, ſeemed pecu- 
liarly pleaſing to the queen; ſhe thought him fin» 
cere from the conſciouſneſs of her own ſineerity; 
ſhe, therefore, replied, that after ſome time, when 
convinced of his ſincerity, ſomething might be 
expected from her lenity. When theſe ſymptoms 
of the queen's returning affection were known, 
they equally renewed the fears of his real enemies, 
and the aſhduities of his pretended friends. He 
did not, therefore, decline an examination of his 
conduct before the council, ſecure in his miſtreſs's 
favour, and their impotence to do him a real in- 
jury. In conſequence of this, he was only ſen- 
tenced for his late miſconduct, to reſign his em- 
ployments, and to continue a priſoner in his own 
houſe, tillgher majeſty's further pleaſure ſhould 
known. 

He now, therefore, had, in ſome mea- 
ſure, triumphed over his enemies; and the A. D. 
diſcretion of a few months might have re- 1600. 


inſtated him in his former employ- 
ments; but the impet of his character would 
not ſuffer him to wait for a flow\redreſs of what he 


conſidered as wrongs; and the queen's reſuſing his 
requeſt to continue him in the poſſe ſſion of a lucra- 
tive monopoly of ſweet wines, which he had long 
enjoyed, ſpurred him on the moſt violent and 
guilty meaſures. Having long built with fond ere- 
dulity on his great popularity, he began to hope, 
from the aſſiſtance of the giddy multitude, that 
revenge upon his enemies in the council, which he 
ſuppoſed was denied him from the throne. With 
theſe aims he began to increaſe the general propen- 
ſity in his favour, by an hoſpitality little ſuited to 
his ſituation, or his circumſtances. He entertain= 
ed men of all ranks * profeſſions; but particu- 
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tarly the military, whom he hoped in his preſent 
views might be ſerviceable to him. But his great- 
eſt dependence was upon the profeſſions of the ci- 
tizens of London, -whoſe ſchemes of religion and 
government he appeared entirely to approve ; and 
while he gratified the puritans by railing at the 
government of the church, he pleated the envious, 
by expoſing the faults of -thoſe in power. How- 
ever the chief ſeverity of his cenſure was heard to 
reſt upon the queen, whom he did not heſitate to 
ridicule; and of whom he declared that the was 
now become an old woman, and that her mind 
was grown as crooked as her body. 

It may well be ſuppoſed that none of theſe in- 
diſcretions were concealed from the queen; his 
enemies, and her emiſfaries, took care to bring her 
information of all his reſentments and aims, and 
to aggravate his ſlighteſt reflections into treaſon. 
Elizabeth was ever remarkably jealous where her 
beauty was in queſtionz and though ſhe was now 
in her ſeventieth year, yet ſhe eagerly liſtened to all 
the ſlattery of her courtiers, when they called her 
a Venus, or an Angel. She, therefore, began to 
conſider him as unworthy of her eſteem, and per- 
mitted his enemies to drive him to thoſe extremities 
to which he was naturally very well inclined to 

ced. He had, in fact, by this time collected 
together a ſelect council of malecontents who flat- 
tered him in his wild projects; and, ſuppoſing 
their adherents much more numerous than they 
really were, they took no pains to conceal their in- 
tentions. Among other criminal projects, the re- 
ſult of blind rage and deſpair, they refolved at 
laſt, that Sir Chriſtopher Blount, one of his crea- 
tures, ſhould, with a choice detachment, poſſeſs 
himſelf of the palace gates; that Sir John Davis 
ſhould ſeize the hall, Sir Charles Davers the 
guard-chamber, while Eſſex himſelf would ruſh 
By GE , mm 
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in from the Meuſe, attended by a body of his 
partizans, into the queen's preſence, entreat her 
to remove his and her enemies, to aſſemble a new 
parliament, and to correct the defects of the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration. 
It was the fortune of this queen's reign, that 
all projects againſt it were fruſtrated by a timely, 
notice of their nature and intent. 'The queen and 
council, alarmed at the great reſort of people to. 
Eſſex, and having ſome intimations of his deſign, 
ſent ſecretary Herbert to require his appearance be- 
fore the council, which was aſſembled at the lord 
keeper's. While Eſſex was deliberating upon the 
manner he ſhould proceed, whether to attend the 
ſummons, or fly into open rebellion, he received a 
private note, by which he was. warned to provide 
for his own ſafety. He now, therefore, conſulted: 
with his friends touching the emergency of their 
ſituation z they were deſtitute of arms and am- 
munition, while the guards at the palace were 
doubled, ſo that any attack upon that would be 
fruitleſs. While he and his confidants were in-con- 
ſultation, a perſon, probably employed by his ene- 
mies, came in as a meſſenger from the citizens, 
with tenders of friendſhip and aſſiſtance againſt 
all his adverſaries. Wild as the project was of 
raiſing the city, in the preſent terrible conjuncture 
it was reſolved on, but the execution of it was de- 

layed till the day following. | 
Early in the morning of the next day, he was 
attended by his friends, the earls of Rutland and 
Southampton, the lords Sandes, Parker, and 
Mounteagle, with three hundred. perſons of diſ- 
tinction. The doors of Eſſex-houſe were imme- 
diately locked, to prevent all ſtrangers from en- 
tering; and the earl now diſcovered his ſcheme for 
railing the city more fully to all the conſpirators. 
In the mean time, Sir Walter Raleigh ſending a 
| E 3 me ſſage 
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meſſage to Sir Ferdinando Gorges, this officer had 
a conference with him in a boat on the Thames, 
and there diſcovered all their proceedings. The 
queen being informed of the whole, ſent in the 
utmoſt haſte Egerton, the lord keeper, Sir Wil- 
Kam Knollys, the controller, Popham, the lord 
chief juſtice, and the earl of Worceſter, to Eſſex- 
houſe, to demand the cauſe of theſe unuſual pro- 
ceedings. It was ſome time before they received 
admittance through the wicket into the houſe; and 
it was not without ſome degree of fury, that they 
ordered Eſſex and his adherents to lay down their 
arms. While they continued undaunted in the 
diſcharge of their duty, and the multitude around 
them clamoured loudly for their puniſhment, the 
earl of Eſſex, who now ſaw that all was to be 
hazarded, reſolved to leave them priſoners in his 
houſe, and to ſally forth to make an inſurrection in 
the city. But he had made a very wrong eſtimate 
in expecting that popularity alone could aid him 
mm time of danger; he iſſued out with about two 
hundred followers, armed only with ſwords; and 
in his paſſage to the city was joined by the earl of 
- Bedford and lord Cromwell: As he paſſed through 
the ſtreets, he cried aloud, For the queen |! for the 
queen! a plot is laid for my life! hoping to en- 
gage the populace to rife ; but they had received 
orders from the mayor to keep within their houſes; 
ſo that he was not joined by a ſingle perſon. He 
then proceedet to the houſe of Smith, the ſheriff, 
on whoſe aid he greatly depended ; but the crowd 
thered round him rather to ſatisfy their curioſity 
than to lend him any aſſiſtance. Eſſex now per- 
ceived that he was quite undone; and hearing that 
he was proclaimed a traitor by the earl of Cum- 
berland, and lord Burleigh, he began to think of 
retreating to his own houſe, there to ſell his life as 
| dearly as he could. But he was prevented in his 
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aims even there; the ſtreets in his way were barri- 
cadocd, and guarded by the citizens, under the 
command of Sir John Leviſon. In fighting his 
way through this obſtruction, Henry Tracy, a 
young gentleman, for whom he had a ſingular af- 
fection, was killed, and Sir Chriſtopher Blount 
wounded and taken. The earl, himfelf, attended 
by a few of his followers, the reſt having pri- 
vately retired, made towards the river; and, tak- 
ing a boat, arrived once more at Eſſex-houſe, 
where he began to make preparations for his de- 
ſence. But his caſe was too deſperate for any re- 
medy from valour; wherefore, after demanding 
in vain for hoſtages, and conditions from his be- 
fiegers, he ſurrendered at diſcretion, requeſting 
only civil treatment, and a fair and impartial 
hearing. 

Eſſex and Southampton were immediately car- 
ried to the archbiſhop's palace at Lambeth, from 
whence they were next day conveyed to the Tower, 
and tried by their peers on the nineteenth of Fe- 
bruary following. Little could be urged in their 
defence; their guilt was too flagrant, and though 
it deſerved pity, it could not meet an acquittal. 
Efſex after condemnation was viſited by that reli- 
gious horror which ſeemed to attend him in all his 
diſgraces. He was terrified almoſt to deſpair by 
the ghoſtly remonſtrances of his own chaplain; he 
was reconciled to his enemies, and made a ſull 
confeſſion of his conſpiracy. It is alleged upon 
this occaſion, that he had ſtrong hopes of pardon, 
from the irreſolution which the queen ſeemed. to 
diſcover before ſhe ſigned the warrant for his exe- 
cution. She had given him formerly a ring, which 
ſhe deſired him to ſend her in any emergency of 
this nature, and that it ſhould procure his ſafe 
and protection. This ring was actually ſent her 
by the counteſs of Nottingham, who, being a 
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concealed enemy to the unfortunate earl, never 
delivered it; while Elizabeth was ſecretly fired at 
his obſtinacy in making no applications for mercy 
and forgiveneſs. The fact is, ſhe appeared herſelf 
as much an object of pity, as the unfortunate no- 
bleman ſhe was induced to condemn. She ſigned 
the warrant for his execution, ſhe countermanded 
it, ſhe again refolved on his death, and again felt 
a new return of tenderneſs, At laſt ſhe gave her 
conſent to his execution, and was never ſeen to 
enjoy one happy day more. 

After the beheading of Eſſex, which death he 
ſuffered in the thirty-fifth year of his age, ſome 
of his affociates were brought in like manner to 
their trials. Cuffe, his ſecretary, a turbulent 
man, but poſſeſſed of great learning, Davers, 
Blount, Meric, and Davis, were condemned and 
executed; the queen pardoned the reſt, being per- 
ſuaded that they were culpable only from their 
ſriend{hip to their bene factor. 

Ihe remaining events of this reign are not 
conſiderable enough to come into a picture, alrea- 
dy crowded with great ones. With the death of 
her favourite Eſſex, all Elizabeth's pleaſures ſeem- 
ed to expire; ſhe afterwards went through the 
buſineſs of the ſtate merely from habit, but her 
ſatisfactions were no more. She had fallen into 
a profound melancholy, which all the advantages 
of her high fortune, all the glories of her proſper- 
ous reign, were unable to remove. She had now 
found out the ſalſhood of the counteſs of Notting- 
ham; who, on her death-bed, ſent for the queen, 
and informed her of the fatal circumſtance of the 
ring, which ſhe had neglected to deliver. This 
information only ſerved to awaken all that paſſion 
which the queen had vainly endeavoured to ſup- 
preſs. She ſhook the dying counteſs in her bed, 
crying out, „ That God might pardon her, * 
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« ſhe never would.” She then broke from her, 
and reſigned herſelf to the dictates of her fixed 
deſpair. She refuſed food and ſuſtenance; ſhe 
continued filent, and gloomy ; ſighs, and groans, 
were the only vent ſhe gave to her deſpondence 
and ſhe lay for ten days and nights upon the car- 
pet, leaning on cuſhions, which her maids brought 
her. Perhaps the faculties of her mind were im- 
paired by long and violent exerciſe ; 1 ſhe 
reflected with remorſe on ſome paſt actions of her 
life, or perceived, but too ſtrongly, the decays of 
nature, and the approach of her diſſolution. She 
ſaw by courtiers remitting their aſſiduity to her, 
in order to pay their court to James the apparent 
ſucceſſor. Such a concurrence of cauſes was 
more than ſufficient to deftroy the remains of her 
conſtitution z and her end was now vilibly ſeen to 
approach. Feeling a perpetual heat in her ſto- 
mach, attended with an unquenchable thirſt, ſhe 
drank without ceaſing, but refuſed the aſſiſtance 

of her phyſicians. Her diſtemper gaining ground, 
Cecil, and the lord admiral, defired to know her 
ſentiments with regard to the ſucceſſion. To this 
ſhe replied, that as the crown of England had al- 
ways been held by kinge, it ought not to devolve 
upon any inferior character, but upon her imme- 
diate heir the king of Scotland. Being then ad- 
viſed by the archbiſhop of Canterbury to fix her 
thoughts upon God, ſhe replied, that her thoughts 
did not in the leaſt wander from him. Her voice 
ſoon after leſt her; ſhe fell into aflethargic ſlum- 
ber, which continued ſome hours, and ſhe expired 
gently without a groan, in the ſeventieth year of 
her age, and the forty-fifth of her reign. Her 
. differed with her circumſtances; in the 
beginning, ſhe was moderate and humble; towards 
the end of her reign, haughty, and ſevere. But 
ever prudent, active, and diſcerning, ſhe proce a 
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for her ſubjects that happineſs, which was not on- 
tirely felt by thoſe about her. She was indebted 
to her good fortune, that her miniſters were ex- 
cellent ; but it was owing to her indiſcretion that 
the favourites, who were more immediately choſen 
by herſelf, were unworthy. Though ſhe was poſ- 
ſeſſed of excellent ſenſe, yet ſhe never had the diſ- 
cernment to diſcover that ſhe wanted beauty; and 
to flatter her charms at the age of ſixty-five, was 
the ſureſt road to her favour and eſteem. 
But whatever were her perſonal defects as a 
queen, ſhe is to be eyer remembered by the Eng- 
liſh with gratitude, It'is true, indeed, that ſhe 
Earried her prerogative in parliament to its higheſt 
itch; ſo that it was tacitly allowed in that aſſem- 
ly, that ſhe was above all law, and could make 
and unmake them at hes pleaſure; yet ſtill ſhe was 
| To wiſe and good, as feldom to exert that power 
\ which ſhe claimed, and to enforce few acts of her 
rerogative, which were not for the benefit of the 
ople. It is true, in like manner, that the Eng- 
| iſh during her reign were put in poſſeſſion of no 
. new or. ſplendid acquiſitions; but commierce was 
| daily growing up among them, and the peg be= 
gan to find that the theatre of their trueſt con- 
queſts was to be on the boſom of the ocean. A 
ö nation which hitherto had been the object of kg 
| invaſion, and a prey to every plunderer, now a= 
ſerted its ſtrength in turn, and became terrible 
to its invaders. The ſucceſsful voyages of the 
Spaniards and Portugucſe, began to excite, their 
emulation; and they fitted out ſeveral expeditions 
for ditcovering a ſhorter paſſage to the Eaſt-In- 
dies. The famous Sir Walter Raleigh, without 
any aſſiſtance from government, colonized New 
England, while internal commerce was making 
qual improvements; and many Flemings, per- 
Aecuted in their native country, found, toget - | 
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with their arts and induſtry, an eaſy aſylum in 
England. Thus the whole iſland ſeemed as if 
rouzed from her long habits of barbarity; arts, 
commerce, and legiſlation began to acquire new 
ſtrength every day; and ſuch was the ſtate of 
learning at that time, that ſome fix that period as 
the Auguſtan age of England. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and Hooker, are conſidered as among the firſt im- 
provers of our language. Spenſer and Shakeſpeare 
are too well known, as poets, to be praiſed: here; 
but of all mankind, Francis Bacon. Lord Veru- 
lam, who flouriſhed in this reign, deſerves, as a 
philoſopher, the higheſt applauſe z his ſtyle is com 

ious and correct, and his wit is only ſurpaſſed by. 
his learning and penetration. If we look through 
hiſtory, and conſider the riſe of kingdoms,” we: 
ſhall ſcarce find an inſtance of a people, becom 
ing, in ſo ſhort a time, wiſe, powerful, and hap- 
py. Liberty, it is true, ſtill continued to fluc- 
tuate; Elizabeth knew her own power, and 
ſtretched it to the very verge of deſpotiſm; but 
now that commerce was introduced, liberty, ſoon 
after followed; for there never was a nation per- 


fectly commercial, that ſubmiited long to flavery.. 
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new ſovereign was ardent and natural; but the 
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C HAP. XXVIH. 
JAMES IJ. 


AMES, the ſixth of Scotland and the firſt of 
England, the ſon of Mary, came to the throne 
with the univerfal approbation of all orders of the 
ſtate, as in his perſon were united every claim, that 


either deſcent, bequeſt, or parliamentary ſanction 


could confer. He had every reaſon, therefore, to 
hope for an happy reign; and he was taught, from 
his infancy, that his prerogative was uncontrolable, 
and his right tranſmitted from heaven. Theſe 
ſentiments he took no care to conceal; and he even 
bliſhed them in many parts of thoſe works, which, 
had written before he left Scotland. 
But he was greatly miſtaken in the ſpirit of 
thinking of the times; for new ſyſtems of govern- 
ment, and new ideas of liberty, had, for ſome 


time, been ſtealing in with the reformation z and 


only wanted the reign of a weak or merciful mo- 
narch, to appear without control. In confequence. 
of the progrefs of knowledge, and a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the governments of antiquity, the 


old gothic forms began to be deſpiſed ;z and an 


emulation took place, to, imitate the freedom of 
Greece and Rome. The ſevere, though popular 
2 of Elizabeth, had confined this riſing 
pirit within very narrow bounds; but when a 
new ſovereign, and a new family appeared, leſs 
dreaded, and les loved. by the people, ſymptoms. 
immediately began to be ſeen, of a more free and 
independent genius in the nation. 

James ſcarce was entered into England when he 
gave diſguſt to many. The defire in all to ſee their 


» 


king, who loved retirement, forbid the concoutſe 
that attended on his journey from Scotland, pre- 
tending that this rout reſort of people would pro- 
duce a ſcarcity of proviſions.. To this offence to 
the people he added, ſoon after, what gave offence 
to the higher orders of the ſtate, by proſtituting ti- 
tles of honour, ſo that they became ſo common as 
to be no longer marks of diſtinction. A paſqui- 
nade was fixed up at St. Paul's, declaring that there 
would be a lecture given on the art of aſſiſting 
ſhort memories, to retain the names of the new 
nobility. | 

But though his countrymen ſhared a part of 
theſe honours, yet juſtice muſt be done the kin 
by confeſſing, has e left almoſt all the great of 
ces in the hands he found them. Among theſe, 
Cecil, created earl of Saliſbury, who had been ſo 
active in the laſt reign, againſt his own intereſts, 
was continued now prime miniſter and chief coun- 
| fellor. This crafty ſtateſman had been too cun- 
ning for the reſt of his aſſociates ; and while, dur- 
ing Elizabeth's reign, he was apparently _— 
againſt the earl of Eflex whom James protected, 
yet he kept up a ſecret correſpondence with that 
monarch, and ſecured his intereſts without for- 
ſeiting the confidence of his party. 

But it was not ſo fortunate with lord Grey, lord 
Cobham, and Sir Walter Raleigh, who had been 
Cecil's aſſociates. They felt immediately the ef- 
fects of the king's diſpleaſure, and were diſmiſſed 
their employments. Theſe three ſeemed to be 
marked out for peculiar indignation, ſor ſoon after 
they were accuſed of entering into a conſpiracy 
againſt the king; neither the proof of which, nor 
its aims, have reached poſterity: all that is certain 
is, that they were condemned to die, but had 
their ſentence mitigated by the king. Cobham 
and Grey were pardoned, after they had laid their 
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heads on the block. Raleigh was reprieved, but 
remained in confinement many years afterwards, 
and at lait ſuffered for this offence, which was ne- 


ver proved. 


* 


This mercy, ſhewn to theſe ſuppoſed delin- 
quents, was very pleaſing to the people; and the 
king, willing to remove all jealouſy of his being a 
ſtranger, began his attempts in parliament by an 
endeavour to unite both kingdoms into one. How- 


ever, the people were not as yet ripe for this coa- 


Iition ; they were apprehenſive that the poſts and 
employments, which were in the gift of the court, 
would be conferred on the Scotch, whom they 
were as yet taught to regard as foreigners. By 
the repulſe in this inſtance, as well as by ſome ex- 
ceptions the houſe of commons took to the form 
of his ſummons to parliament, James found that 
the people he came to govern, were very different 
from thoſe he had left behind; and perceived that 
he muſt give reaſons for every meaſure he intended 


_ to enlorce. 


He now therefore attempted to correct his for- 
mer miſtake, and to peruſe the Engliſh laws, as 
he had formerly done thoſe of his own country, 
and by theſe he reſolved to govern. But even here 
he again found himſelf diſappointed. In a go- 
vernment fo flutuating as that of England, opi- 
nion was ever deviating from law; and what was 
enacted in one reign, was contradicted by cuſtom 
in another. The laws had all along declared in 
favour of an almoſt unlimited prerogative, while 


the opinions of the people were guided by inſtruc- 


tors, who began to teach oppoſite principles. All 
the kings and queens before him, except ſuch as 
were controlled by inteſtine diviſions, or awed by 
foreign invaſion, iſſued rather their commands to 
parliament, than gave their reaſons. James, un- 
mindſul of the alteration in the opinions of the 
1 | people, 
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people, reſolved to govern in the ancient manner; 
while the people, on the contrary, having once 
got an idea of the inherent privileges of mankind,” 
never gave it up, ſenſible that they had reaſoa and 
wer allo on their ſide. Pak: 
Numberleſs, therefore, were the diſputes be- 
tween the king and his parhament during his whole 
reign z one attempting to keep the privileges of 
the crown entire, the other aiming at abridging the 
dangerous part of the prerogative; the one labour- 
ing to preſerve cuſtoms eſtabliſhed for time imme- 
morial, the other equally aſſiduous in defending 
the inherent privileges of humanity. Thus we 
ſee laudable motives actuating the diſputants on 
both fides of the queſtion, and the principles of 
both founded either in law or in reaſon. When 
the parliament would not grant a ſubſidy, James 
had examplesenoughamong his predeceſſors, which 
taught him to extort a benevolence. Edward 
the Fourth, Henry the Eighth, and queen Eliza- 
beth herſelf, had often done fo; and precedent 
undoubtedly entitled him to the ſame privilege. 
On the other hand, the houſe of commons, w 
found their growing power to protect the people, 
and not ſuffer the impoſitions of the crown, conſi- 
dered that this extorted benevolence might af 
length render the ſovereignentirely independent of 
the parliament, and therefore complained againſt 
it as an infringement of their privileges. "Theſe 
attempts of the crown, and theſe murmurings of 
the commons, continued through the whole reign, 
and firſt gave riſe to that ſpirit of party, which has 
ever ſince ſubſiſted in England; the one for pre- 
ſerving the ancient conſtitution, by maintaining 
the prerogative of the king; the other for tryin 
an experiment to improve it, by extending the Ie 
berties of the people. e 
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During theſe conteſts, James, who ſuppoſed no 
arguments ſufficient to impair the prerogative, 
ſeemed entirely ſecure that none would attempt 
to allege any. He daily continued to entertain his 

arliament with ſet ſpeeches, and florid harangues, 
in which he urged his divine right and abſolute” 
power as things inconteſtible ; to theſe the com- 
mons made as regular anſwers, not abſolutely de- 
nying his pretenſions, but flowly and regularly 
abridging his power. . 
However, though James perſevered in aſſerting 
his prerogative, and threatened thoſe who ſhould 
preſume to abridge it, yet his juſtice and clemency 
were very apparent in the toleration which he gave 
to the teaching of different religions throughout 
the kingdom. The minds of the people had long 
been irritated againſt one another, and each party 
perſecuted the reſt, as they happened to prevail; it 
wasexpected, therefore, that James would ſtrength- 
en the hands of that which was then uppermoſt ; 
and that the catholics and ſectaries ſhould find no 

tection, But the monarch wiſely obſerved, 

that men ſhould be puniſhed for actions, and not 
for opinions; a deciſion which gave general diſſa- 
tiafadtion : but the univerſal complaint of every 
ſect was the beſt argument of his moderation to- 
wards all. 

Let mild as this monarch was, there was a pro- 
je& contrived in the very beginning of his reign 
for the re- eſtabliſnment of popery, which, were 
it not a fact known to all the world, could ſcarcely 
be credited by poſterity. This was the gun-pow- 
der plot, than which a more horrid or terrible 
ſcheme never entered into the human heart to con- 
ceive, and which ſhews at once the moſt deter- 
mined courage may be united with the moſt exe- 
crable intentions. 1 
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The Roman catholics had expected great fa- 
vour and indulgence on the acceſſion of James, 
both as a deſcendant from Mary, a rigid catholic, 
and alſo as having thewn ſome partiality to that 
religion in his youth. But they ſoon diſcovered. 
their miſtake ; and were at once ſurprized and en- 
raged to find James on all occaſions expreſs his re- 
ſolution of ſtrictly executing the laws enacted 
againſt them, and of perſevering in the conduct of 
his predeceflor. This declaration determined them 
upon more deſperate meaſures; and they at length 
formed a reſolution of deſtroying the king and both 
houſes of parliament at a blow. The ſcheme was 
firſt broached by Robert Cateſby, a gentleman of 
good parts and antient family, who conceived that 
a train of gun-powder might be ſo placed underthe 
parliament-houſe, as to blow up the king and all 
the members at once. He opened his intention to 
Thomas Percy, a deſcendant from the illuſtrious. 
houſe of Northumberland, who was charmed with 
the project, and readily came into it. Thomas 
Winter was next rele with the dreadful ſe- 
cret z and he went over to Flanders in queſt of 
Guy Fawkes, an officer in the Spaniſh ſervice, 
with whoſe zeal and courage the conſpirators were 
thoroughly acquainted. When they enliſted any 
new zealot into their plot, the more firmly to 
bind him to ſecreſy, they always, together with 
an oath, employed the ſacrament, the moſt ſacred 
rite of religion. Every tender feeling and all pity 
were baniſhed ſrom their breaſts; and Teſmond 
and Garnet, two jeſuits, ſuperiors of the order, 
abſolved their PAS e from every ſcruple. 
How horrid ſoever the contrivance might ap- 
pear, yet every member ſeemed faithful and ſearet 
in the league; and about two months before the 
fitting of parliament, they hired an houſe, in 
Percy's name, adjoining that in which the par- 
f liament 
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liament was to aſemble. Their firſt intention was 
to bore a way under the parliament-houſe, from 
that which they occupied, and they ſet themſelves 
laboriouſly to the taſk ; but when they had pierced 
the wall, which was three yards in thickneſs, on 
approaching the other fide, they were ſurprized to 
find that the houſe was vaulted underneath, and 
that a magazine of coals were uſually depoſited 
there. From their diſappointment on this account, 
they were ſoon relieved, by information, that the 
- coals were then felling off, and that the vaults 
would be then let to the higheſt bidder. They 
therefore ſeized the opportunity of hiring the place, 
and bought the remaining quantity of coals with 
which it was then ſtored, as if for their own uſe. 
The next thing done was to convey thither thirty- 
ſix barrels of gun-powder, which had been pur- 
chaſed in Holland; and the whole was covered 
with the coals and faggots broughtfor that purpoſe. 
'Then the doors of the cellar were boldly flung 
open, and every body admitted, as if it contained 
nothing dangerous.. 1 

Confident of ſucceſs, they now began to plan 
the remaining part of their project. The king, 
the queen, and prince Henry, the king's eldeſt 
ſon, were all expected to be preſent at the opening 
of the parliament. The king's ſecond ſon, by 
reaſon of his tender age, would be abſent, and it 
was reſolved that Percy ſhould ſeize, or aſſaſſinate 
him. The princeſs Elizabeth, a child likewiſe, 
was kept at lord Harrington's houſe in Warwick- 
ſhire; and Sir Everard Digby was to ſeize her, and 
immediately proclaim her queen. 

The day for the fitting of parliament now ap- 
proached. Never was treaſon more. ſecret, or 
ruin more apparently inevitable; the hour was ex- 
pected with impatience, and the conſpirators glo- 
ried in their meditated guilt. The dreadful ſe- 
* | cret, 
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eret, though communicated to above twenty per- 
lons, had been religiouſly kept during the ſpace of 
near a year and a half; when all the motives of 
pity, juſtice and ſafety, were too weak, a remorſe 
of private friendſhip ſaved the kingdom. 

Sir Henry Percy, one of the conſpirators, con- 
ceived a deſign of faving the life of lord Mount- 
eagle, his intimate friend and companion, who 
alſo was of the ſame perſuaſion with himſelf. 
About ten days before the meeting of parliament, 
this nobleman, upon his return to town, received a 
letter from a perſon unknown, and delivered by one 
who fled as ſoon as he had diſcharged his meſ- 
ſage. The letter was to this effect, „ My Lord, 
« ſtay away from this parliament; for God and 
« man have concurred to puniſh the wickedneſs 
« of the times. And think not flightly of this 
« advertiſement, but retire yourſelf” into your 
« country, where you may expect the event in 
« ſafety. For though there be no appearance of 
% any ſtir, yet I ſay they will receive a terrible 
« blow this parliament; and yet they ſhall not fee 
« who hurts them. This counſel is not to be 
« contemned, becauſe it may do you good, and 
ti can do you no harm. For the danger is paſt as 
& ſoon as you have burned this letter.” 

The contents of this myſterious letter ſurprized 
and puzzled the nobleman to whom it was addreſſ- 
ed; and though inclined to think it a fooliſh at- 
tempt'to affright and ridicule him, yet he judged 
it ſafeſt to carry it to lord Sahſbury, ſecretary 
of ſtate. Lord Saliſbury too was inclined to give 
little attention to it, yet thought proper to lay it 
before the king in council, who came to town 
a few days aſter. None of the council were able 
to make any thing of it, although it appeared ſe- 
rious and alarming. In this univerſal agitation 


between doubt and apprehenſion, the king 4 
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the firſt who penetrated the meaning of this dark 
epiſtle. He concluded that ſome ſudden danger 
was preparing by gun-powder; and it was thought 
adviſeable to inſpeQ all the vaults below the houſes 
of parliament. This care belonged to the earl of 
Suffolk, lord chamberlain, who purpoſely delayed 
the ſearch, till the day before the meeting of par- 
liament. He remarked thoſe great piles 

Nov. 5, of faggots which lay in the vault under 
i605. the houſe of peers; and he caſt his eye 
upon Fawkes, who ſtood in a dark cor- 


ner, and who paſſed himſelf for Percy's ſervant. 


That daring determined courage, which he had 
long been noted for, evenamong the deſperate, was 
fully painted in his countenance, and ſtruck the 
lord chamberlain with ſtrong ſuſpicion. The 
great quantity of fuel alſo kept there for the uſes 
of a perſon ſeldom in town, did not paſs unno- 


| ticed; and he reſolved to take his time to make 


a more exact ſcrutiny. About midnight, there- 
fore, Sir Thomas Knevit, a juſtice of peace, was 
ſent with proper attendants, and, juſt at the en- 
trance of the vault, he ſeized a man preparing for 


the terrible enterprize, dreſſed in a cloak and boots, 


and a dark lanthorn in his hand. This was no 
other than Guy Fawkes, who had juſt diſpoſed. 
every part of 4 train for its taking fire the next 
morning, the matches and other combuſtibles 
being found in his pockets. The whole of the 
deſign was now diſcovered ; but the atrociouſneſs 
of his guilt, and the deſpair of pardon, inſpiring 
him with reſolution, he told the officers of juſtice, 
with an undaunted air, that had he blown them 
apd himſelf up together he had been happy. Be- 
ore the council he diſplayed the -ſame intrepid 
firmneſs, mixt even with ſcorn and diſdain, refuſ- 
ing to diſcover his aſſociates, and ſhewing no 
cgncern but for the failure of his enterprize. 208 
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But his bold ſpirit was at length ſubdued; being 
confined to the Tower for two or three days, and 
the rack jult ſhewn him, his courage, fatigued 
with ſo long an effort, at laſt failed him, and he. 
made a full diſcovery of all his accomplices. 
Cateſby, Percy, and the conſpirators who were 
in London, hearing that Fawkes was arreſted, fled 
with all ſpeed-to Warwickſhire, where Sir Everard 
Digby, relying on the ſucceſs of the plot, was 
already in arms, in order to ſeize the princeſs-Eli. 
zabeth. But the country ſoon began to take the 
alarm, and wherever they turned, they found a 
ſuperior force ready to oppoſe them. In this exi- 
gence, beſet on all fides, they reſolved, to about 
the number of eighty perſons, to fly no farther, but 
make a ſtand at an houſe in Warwickſhire, to de- 
fend it to the laſt, and ſell their lives as 
as poſſible. But even this miſerable conſolation 
was denied them: a ſpark of fire happening to fall 
among ſome gun-powder that was laid to dry, it 
blew up, and ſo maimed the principal conſpirators, 
that the ſurvivors reſolved to open the gate, and 
ſally out againſt the multitude that ſurrounded the 
houſe. Some were _— cut to pieces; Cateſ- 
by, Perey, and Winter, ſtanding back to back, 
fought long and deſperately, till in the end the 
two firſt fell covered with wounds, and Winter 
was taken alive. Thoſe that ſurvived the ſlaugh- 
ter were tried and convicted; ſeveral fell by the 
hands of the executioner, and others experienced 
the king's mercy. The jeſuits, Garnet and Old- 
corn, who were privy in the plot, ſuffered with 
the reſt; and notwithſtanding the atrociouſneſs of 
their treaſon, Garnet was conſidered by his party 
as a martyr, and miracles were ſaid to have been 
wrought by his blood. | | | 
Such was the end of a conſpiracy that brought 
ruin on its contrivers, and utterly ſupplanted that 
er! religion 
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religion it was intended to eſtabliſh, Yet it is re- 
markable, that before this audacious attempt, the 
conſpirators had always borne a fair reputation : 
Cateſby was loved by all his acquaintance, and 
Digby was as highly reſpected both for his honour 
and integrity as any man in the nation. However, 
ſuch are the lengths that ſuperſtition and early pre- 
udice can drive minds originally well formed, but 
ampreſſed by a wrong direction. 
The king's moderation, after the extinction of 
this conſpiracy, was as great as his penetration in 
the prevention of it. The hatred excited in the 
nation againſt the catholics knew no bounds ; and 
nothin — a total extinction of thoſe who adher- 
ed to that perſuaſion, ſeemed capable of ſatisfying 
the greater part of the people, James bravely re- 
ed all violent meaſures, and nobly declared, 
thatthe late conſpiracy, however atrocious, ſhould 
never alter his plans of government ; but as, on 
the one hand, he was determined to puniſh guilt, 
Jo, on the other, he would {till ſupport and pro- 
teQ innocence. 

This moderation, however laudable, was at 
that time no way pleaſing to the people, and the 
malignant part of his ſubjects were willing to aſ- 
eribe his lenity to the papiſts, to his being himſelf 
tinctured with their ſuperſtitions. However this 
be, he ſtill found his parliaments refractory to all 
the meaſures he took to ſupport his authority at 
home, or his deſire of peace with foreign ſtates. 
His ſpeeches indeed betrayed no want of reſolution 
to defend his rights ; but his liberality to his fa- 
vourites, and the inſuthciency of his finances to 
maintain the royal dignity, {till rendered him de- 
pendent upon his parliament for money, and they 
took care to keep him in indigence. Thus he was 
often forced into conceſhons, which, when once 
granted, could never be recalled ; and while he 

ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed himſelf maintaining the royal preroga- 


tive, it was diminiſhing on every fide. 
It was, perhaps, the oppoſition which James 
met with from his people, that made him place 
his affections upon different perſons about the 
court, whom he rewarded with a liberality that 
bordered on profuſion. The death of young 
prince Henry, his eldeſt ſon, which hap- 
pened at this time, a youth of great A. D. 
hopes, gave him no very great uneaſi- 1612. 
neſs, as his affections were rather taken 
up by newer connexions. .In the firſt rank of 
theſe ſtood. Robert Carre, a youth of a good fami- 
ly in Scotland, who, after having paſſed ſame time 
in his travels, arrived in London, at about twenty 
years of age. All his natural accompliſhments 
conſiſted in a pleaſant-viſage.z all his acquired abi» 
lities, in an eaſy and graceful demeanor. This 
youth came to England with letters of xecommen- 
dation to ſee his countryman, lord Hay; and that 
nobleman took an opportunity of aſſigning him 
the office af preſenting the king his buckler at a 
match of tilting. When Carre was advancing to 
execute his office, he was thrown by his horſe, 
and his leg was broke in the king's prefence. 
James approached him with pity and concern, and 
ordered him to be lodged in:the palace till his cure 
was completed. He himſelf, after tilting, paid 
him a viſit in his chamber, and retured frequent» 
ly during his confinement. 'The ignorance and 
ſimplicity of the youth confirmed the king's affec- 
tions, as he diſregarded learning in his favourites, 
of which he ſound but very little uſe in his own 
practice. Carre was therefore ſoon conſidered as 
the moſt riſing man at court; he was knighted, 
created viſcount Rocheſter, honoured with = or- 


der of the garter, made a privy- counſellor; and, 
| 0 
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to raiſe him to the higheſt pitch of honour, he was 
at laſt created earl of Somerſet, 
This was an advancement which ſome regarded 
with envy ; but the wiſer part of mankind looked 
upon it with contempt and ridicule, ſenſible that 
ungrounded attachments are ſeldom of long con- 
tinuance. Nor was it long before the favourite 
ave proofs of his being unworthy the place he 
; Feld in the king's affections. Among the friends 
whom he conſulted at court was Sir Thomas 
Overbury, a man of great abilities and learning; 
among the miſtreſſes whom he addreſſed was the 
young counteſs of Efſex, whoſe huſband had been 
ſent by the king's command to travel, until the 
oung couple ſhould be arrived at the age of pu- 
— But the aſſiduities of a man of ſuch per- 
fonal accompliſhments as the favourite were too 
powerful to be reſiſted; a criminal correſpondence 
was commenced between the counteſs and the earl; 
and Eſſex, upon his return from his travels, found 
his wife beautiful and lovely indeed, but her af- 
fections entirely placed upon another. But this 
was not all z not contented with denying him all 
the rights of an huſband, ſhe was reſolved to pro- 
cure a divorce, and then to marry the favourite, 
to whom ſhe had granted her heart. It was upon 
this occaſion that Overbury was conſulted by his 
friend ; and that this honeſt counſellor declared 
himſelf utterly averſe to the match. He deſcribed 
the counteſs as an infamous and abandoned wo- 
man; and went ſo far as to threaten the earl that 
he would ſeparate himſelf from him for ever, if he 
could ſo far forget his honour and his intereſt as to 
proſecute the intended marriage. The conſe- 
quence of this advice was fatal to the giver. The 
counteſs, being made acquainted with his expoſ- 
tulations, urged her lover to undo him. In con- 


ſequence of this command, the king was * 
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ed by the favourite to order Overbury on an em- 
baſly into Ruſſia; Overbury was perſuaded by the 
ſame adviſer to refuſe going; the delinquent was 
ſhut up in the Tower, and there he was poiſoned, 
by the direction of the counteſs, in a tar. 
In the mean time, the divorce which had been 
with ſome difficulty procured, took place, and the 
marriage of the favourite was ſolemnized with all 
imaginable ſplendour. But the ſuſpicion of Over- 
bury's being poiſoned every day grew ſtronger, and 
reached the favourite, amidſt all the glare and 
ſplendour of ſeeming happineſs and ſucceſs; © The 
graces of his youth gradually diſappeared; the 
gaiety of his manners were converted into fullen 
ſilence; and the king, whoſe affections had been 
engaged by theſe ſuperficial accompliſhments, be- 
gan to cool to a man who no longer contributed to 
his amuſement. But the adoption of another fa- 
vourite, and the diſcovery of Somerſet's / guilt, 
ſoon removed all remains of affection, whichithe 
king might ſtill harbour for him. £ | 
An apothecary's apprentice, who had been em- 
ployed in making up the poiſon, having retired to 
Fluſhing, had divulged the ſecret there; and the 
affair being thus laid before the, king, he com- 
manded Sir Edward Coke, lord chief juſtice, to 
lift the affair to the bottom, with rigorous impar- 
tiality, This injunction was executed with great 
induſtry and ſeverity; and the whole complication 
of their guilt was carefully unravelled. The lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, with ſome of the leſſer cri- 
minals, were condemned and executed; 'Somer- 
ſet and his counteſs were ſoon after found guilty, 
but reprieved, and pardoned after ſome years of 
ſtrict confinement. The king's duplicity and in- 
juſtice on this occaſion are urged: as very great 
ſtains upon his character. Somerſet was in his 
preſence at the time the officer of juſtice came to 
Vo“. III. F apprehend 
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apprehend him; and boldly reprehended that mir 
niſter's preſumption for daring to arreſt a peer of 
the realm before the king. But James being in- 
formed of the cauſe, ſaid, with a ſmile, „ Nay, 
« nay, you muſt go; for if Coke ſhould ſend for 
«© myſelf, I muſt comply.” He then embraced 
him at parting, begged he would return immedi- 
ately, and aſſured him he could not live without 
his company: yet he had no ſooner turned his 
back, than he exclaimed, „ Go, and the devil 
cc go with thee, I ſhall never ſee thy face again.“ 
He was alſo heard to wiſh, ſome time after, that 
God's curſe might fali upon him and his family, 
if he ſhould pardon thoſe whom the law ſhould 
condemn ; however he afterwards reſtored them 
both to liberty, and granted them a penſion, with 
vhich they retired, and languiſhed out the remain- 
der of their lives in guilt, inſamy, and mutual re- 
ctimination. | 
But the king had not been fo improvident as to 
part with one favourite until he had provided him- 
Jelf with another. This was George Villiers, a 
uthrof one and twenty, a younger brother of a 
good family, who was returned about that time 
from his travels, and whom the enemies of Somer- 
ſet had taken occalion to throw in the king's way, 
certain that his beauty and faſhionable manners 
would do the reſt. Accordingly, he had been 
placed at a comedy full in the king's view, and 
immediately eaught'the monarch's affections. The 
hiſtory of theſe times, which appears not without 
ſome degree of malignity againſt this monarch, 
does not however inſinuate any thing flagitious in 
theſe connections, but imputes his attachment ra- 
ther to a weakneſs of underſtanding, than to any 
rhon of appetite. Villiers was immediately 
taken into the King's ſervice, and the office of cup- 
bearer was 'beſtowed upon him. It was in — 
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that Somerſet had uſed all his intereſt to depreſs 
him; his ſtern jealouſy only ſerved the more to in- 
tereſt the king in the young man's behalf. | 
But after Somerſet's fall, the favour of James 
was wholly turned upon young Viſcount Vi- 
liers, carl, marquis, and duke of Buckingham, 
knight of the garter, maſter of the horſe, chief 
juſtice in Eyre, warden of the cinque ports, maſ- 
ter of the king's bench office, ſteward of Weſt- 
minſter, conſtable of Windſor, and lord high ad- 
miral of England. His mother obtained the title 
of counteſs of Buckingham; his brother was cre- 
ated Vifcount Purbeck; and a numerous train bf 
needy relations were all puſhed up into credit and 
authority. It may, indeed, be reckotied amorlg 
the molt capricious circumſtances of this monarchs 
reign, that he, who was bred a ſcholar, ſhould 
choofe for his favourite the moſt illiterate perſons 
about his court; that he, whoſe perſonal courage 
was greatly ſuſpected, ſhould laviſh his honours 
upon thoſe whoſe only accompliſhments were a 
kill in the warlike exerciſes of the times. | 
When unworthy favourites were thus advanced, 
it is not to be wondered at if the public concerns 
of the kingdom were negleted, and men of real 
merit left to contempt and miſery. Vet ſuch was 
the cafe at preſent, with regard to the cautionar 
towns in Holland, and the brave Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh at home. 5 Anda. 
In the preceding reign, Elizabeth, when the 
gave aſiftance to the Dutch, at that time ſliaking 
off the Spaniſh yoke, was not ſo diſintereſted up- 
on her lending them large ſums of money, as not 
to require a proper depoſit for being'repaid. The 
Dutch, thereſore, put into her hands the three 
important ſortreſſes of Fluſhing, Brille, and 
Ramekins, which were to be reftored upon pay- 
F 2 | ment 
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ment of the money due, which amounted: in the 
_ whole to.above eight hundred thouſand pounds. 
But James, in his preſent exigence, being to 
fupply a needy favourite and a craving court, 
agreed to evacuate . theſe fortreſſes, upon being 
paid a third part of the money that was ſtrictly 
due. The cautionary towns, therefore, were eva- 
.cuated, which had held the ſtates in total ſubjec- 
tion; and which an ambitious or enterprizing 
prince would have regarded as his moſt, valuable 
. poſſeſſions. 
The univerſal murmur which this impolitic 
meaſure produced, was ſoon after heightened by 
an act of ſeverity, which ſtill continues as the 
blackeſt ſtain upon this monarch's memory. The 
brave and learned Raleigh had been confined in 
the Tower almoſt from the very beginning of 
James's acceſſion, for a conſpiracy which had ne- 
ver been proved againſt him; and in that abode of 
.wretchedneſs he wrote ſeveral valuable perfor- 
.mances, which are ſtill in the hjgheſt eſteem. 
His long ſufferings, and his ingenious writings, 
had now turned the tide of popular opinion in 
| his favour; and they who once detefted the ene- 
my of Eſſex, could not now help pitying the long 
captivity of this, philoſophical ſoldier. He himſelf 
ſtill ſtruggled for freedom; and perhaps it was 
with this deſire that he ſpread the report of his 
having diſcovered a gold mine in Guiana, which 
was ſufficient to enrich, not only the adventurers 
who ſhould ſeize it, but afford immenſe trea- 
ſures to the nation. The king, either believing 
his aſſertions, or willing to ſubje& him to further 
_ diſgrace, granted him a commiſſion to try his for- 
ture in gueſt of theſe golden ſchemes; but ſtill 
reſerved his former ſentence as a check upon his 
future behaviour. 
3 Raleigh 
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Raleigh was not long in making preparations 
for the adventure, which, from the ſanguine man- 
ner in which he carried it on, many believed he 
thought it to be as promiſing as he deſcribed it. 
He bent his: courſe to Guiana, and remaining 
himſelf at the mouth of the river Oroonoko, wit 
five of the largeſt "ſhips; he ſent the reſt up the 
{tream, under the command of his ſon and of 
captain Keymis, a perſom entirely devoted to his“ 
intereſts, But inſtead of a country abounding in” 
gold, as the adventurers were taught to expect, 
they found the Spaniards had been warned of their * 
approach, and were prepared in arms to receive 
them. Young Raleigh, to encourage his men, 
called out, «„ That this was the true mine,” 
meaning the town of St. Thomas, which he was 
approaching, © and that none but fools looked for 
« any other :” but juſt as he was ſpeaking, he 
received a ſhot, of which he immediately expired. 
This was followed by another diſappointment, - 
for when the Engliſh took poſſeſſton of the town 
they found nothing in it of any value. | 

It was Keymis who pretended that he had ſeen 
the mine, and gave the firſt account of it to Ra- 
leigh; but he now began to retract, and though 
he was within two hours march of the place, he 
refuſed, on the moſt abſurd pretences, to take any 
eſfectual ſtep towards finding it. He returned, 
therefore, to Raleigh with the melancholy news 
of his ſon's death; and then going into his cabbin, 
put an end to his own life in deſpair: 

Raleigh, in this forlorn ſituation, found now 
that all his hopes were over; but he ſaw his misfor-' 
tunes ſtill farther aggravated by the reproaches of 
thoſe whom he had undertaken to command. No- 
thing could be more deplorable than his ſituation, ' 
particularly when he was told that he muſt be car- 
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ried back to England to anſwer for his conduct to 
the king. It is pretended that he employed many 
artificers, ſirſt to engage them to attack the Spaniſh 
ſettlements at a time of peace; and failing of that, 
to make his eſcape into France. But all theſe prov- 
ing unſucceſsful, he was delivered into the king's 
hands, and ſtrictly examined, as well as his fel- 
low adventurers, before the privy council. Count 
Gondemar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, made heavy 
complaints againit the expedition, and the king 
declared that Raleigh had expreſs orders to avoid 
all diſputes and hoſtilities againſt the Spaniards. 
Wherefore, to give the court of Spain a particu- 
lar inſtance of his attachment, he ſigned the war- 
rant for his execution, not for the preſent offence, 
but for his former conſpiracy. Thus fhewing 
himſelf guilty of complicated injuſtice; unjuſt in 
originally having condemned him without proof ; 
unjuſt in having truſted a man with a commiſhon 
without a pardon, expreſſive of that confidence 
unjuſt in puniſhing with death a tranſgreſſion that 
did not deſerve it; but moſt unjuſt of all, when he 
refuſed a new trial, but condemned him upon an 
obſolete ſentence. This great man died with the 
ſame fortitude that he had teſtified through life; 
he obſerved, as he felt the edge of the ax, that it 
was a ſharp, but a ſure remedy for all evils; his 
harangue to the people was calm and eloquent; 
and he laid his head down on the block with the 
utmoſt indifer:nce. His death enſured him that 
popularity, which his former intrepidity and his 
ſuffering, ſo much greater than his crimes, had 
tended to procure him; and no meaſure in this 
Teign, was attended with ſo much public diſſatiſ- 
faction. The death of this great man was ſoun 
after. followed by the diſgrace of, a ſtill greater, 


namely, the chancellor Bacon, who was dene 
| 0 
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of receiving (bribes in his oſſice; and pleading. 
puilty, was degraded and fincd thirty thoufand 
pounds; but his fine was afterwards remitted: by, 
the king. 

But there ſoon appeared very apparent A Y. 
reaſons for James's partiality to the court 1618. 
of Spain, in the caſe of Raleigh. This ( 
monarch had entertained. an opinion which was, 
peculiar to himſelf, that in marrying his fon 
Charles the prince of Wales, any alliance below 
that of royalty would be unworthy of him; he, 
therefore, was obliged to ſeek, either in the court 
of France or Spain, a ſuitable march, and he was 
taught to think of the latter, Gondemar, who 
was ambaſſador from the court, pecceiving this 
weak monarch's partiality to a crowned. head, 
made an offer of the ſecond daughter of Spain to 
prince Charles; and that he might render the 
temptation irreſiſtible, he gave hopes of an im- 
menſe fortune which ſhould atiend the princeſs. 
However this was a negociation that was not like- 
ly ſoon to be concluded; and from the time the 
idea was firſt ſtarted, James ſaw five years elapſed 
without bringing the treaty to any kind of conclu- 
ſion. | 46%, 
A delay of this kind was very diſpleaſing to the 
king, who had all along an eye on the great ſor- 
tune of the princeſs; nor was it leſs diſagreeable 
to prince Charles, who, bred up with ideas of ro- 
mantic paſhon, was in love without ever ſeeing: the 
object of his affections. In this general: tedian 
of delay, a project entered the head of Villiers; 
who had for ſome years ruled the king with abſo- 
Jute authority, that was fitter to be conceived: by: 
the knight of a. romance, than by. a miniſter: and 
a ſtateſman. It was nothing. leſs: than that the 
prince ſhould himſclt-trave? in diſguiſe into Spain 
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and viſit the object of his affections in perſon. 
Buckingham, who wanted to ingratiate himſelf 
with the prince, offered to be his companion; and 
the king, whoſe buſineſs it was to check io wild a 
ſcheme, gave his conſent to this hopeſul propoſal. 
Their adventures on this ſtrange project could 61} 
novels ; and have actually been made the ſubject 
of many. Charles was the knight-errant, and 
Buckingham was his 'ſquire. They traveled 
through France in difguiſe, aſſuming the names of 
Jack and Tom Smith. They went to a ball at 
Paris, where the prince firſt ſaw the princeſs Hen- 
rietta, whom he afterwards married, and who 
was then in the bloom of youth and beauty. They 
were received at the court of Spain with all poſſi- 
ble demonſtrations of reſpect; but Buckingham 
filed the whole city with intrigues, adventures, 
ſerenades, challenges, and jealouſy. To com- 
plete the catalogue of his follies, he fell in love 
with the dutchefs of Olivarez, the prime miniſ- 
ter's wife, and inſulted that miniſter in perſon. 
Theſe levities were not to. be endured at ſuch a 
court as that of Spain, where jealouſy is ſo preva- 
lent, and decorum ſo much obſerved ; the match 
therefore broke off, for what reaſon hiſtorians do 
not aſſign; but if we may credit the noveliſts of 
that time, the prince had already fixed his affecti- 
ons upon the French princeſs. 

In fact, a match for this prince was. ſoon aſter 
negotiated with Henrietta, who was the daughter 
of the great Henry the Fourth ; and this met with 
much better ſuccefs than the former. However, 
the king had not the ſame allurements in proſe- 
cuting this match as the former, as the portion 
prod him was much ſmaller; but willing that 

is ſon ſhould not be altogether diſappointed of a 
bride, as the king of France demanded only the 
fame terms which had been offered to the _ of 
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Spain, James conſented to comply. In an article 
of this treaty of marriage it'was ſtipulated, that 
the education of the children, till the age of thir- 
teen, ſhould belong to the mother; and this pro- 
bably gave that turn towards popery, which has 
ſince been the ruin of that unfortunate family. 
Indeed a variety of cauſes ſeemed to conſpire” 
together with their own. imprudence, to bring 
down upon them thoſe evils which they afterwards 
experienced. The houſe of commons was by this- 
time become quite unmanageable; the prodigality 
of James to his favourites, had made his neceſſi- 
ties ſo muny, that he was contented to ſell the dif- 
ferent branches of his prerogative to the commons, 
one after the other, to. procure ſupplies. In pro- 
portion as they perceived his wants, _ found 
out new *grievances; and every grant of money 
was ſure to come with. a petition far redreſs. The 
ſtruggles between him and his parliament had been 
growing more and more violent every ſeſſion; and 
the very laſt advanced their pretenſions to ſuch a. 
degree, that he began to take the alarm; but theſe- 
evils fell upon the ſucceſſor, which the weakneſs- 
of this monarch had contributed to give birth to. 
Theſe domeſtic troublegwere attended by others 
ſtill more important in Germany, and which pro- 
duced in the end the moſt dangerous effects. The 
king's eldeſt daughter had been married to Frede 
ric, the elector Palatine of Germany, and this: 
prince revolting againſt the emperor Ferdinand the 
Second, was defeated in a deciſive battle, and 
obliged to take refuge in Holland. His affinity to- 
the Engliſh crown, his misfortunes, but parti-. 
cularly the proteſtant religion, for which he had 
contended, were ſtrong motives for the people of 
England to wiſſi well to his cauſe ; and frequent 
addreſſes were ſent from the commons to ſpur up 
James to take a part 93 German cont x and 
5 1 
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to replace the exiled prince. upon the 
A. D. throne. of his anceſtors. James at firſt 
1620. attempted to ward off- the misfortunes of 

his ſon-in-law by negociations ; but theſe 
proving utterly ineffectual, it was reſolved at laſt 
to reſcue the Palatinate from the emperor by force 
of arms. Accordingly war was declared againſt 
Spain and the emperor ;. ſix thouſand men were 
ſent over into Holland, to aſſiſt prince Maurice in 
his ſchemes againſt thoſe powers, the people were 
every where elated with the courage of their king, 
and were ſatisfied with any war which was to ex- 
terminate the papiſts. This army was followed by 
another conſiſting of twelve thouſand men, com- 
manded by count Mansfeldt, and the court of 
France promiſed its aſſiſtance. But the Engliſh 
were diſappointed in all their views: the troops 
being embarked at Dover, upon failing to Calais, 
they found no orders for their admiſſion. After 
Waiting in vain for ſome time, they were obliged 
te fail; towards Zealand, where no proper mea- 
ſures; were yet conſulted for their diſembarkation. 
Mean while, a. peſtilential diſtemper crept in 
among the forces, ſo long cooped up in narrow 
veſſels; half the army died while on board, and 
the. other half, weakened by ſickneſs, appeared 
too ſmall a body to march into the Palatinate 
and thus ended this ill-concerted and fruitleſs ex- 
dition. 
Whether this misſortune had any effect upon 

the conilitution of the king is uncertain; 
X. D. but he was ſoon after ſeized with a ter- 
1625. tian ague, which, when. his courtiers aſ- 
ſſured him from the proverb that it was 
health for a king, he replied, that the proverb was 
meant for a young king. Aſter ſome fits he found 
himſelſ extremely weakened, and ſent for the 


. whom he exhorted to \perlevere.in the pro- 
teſtant 
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teſtant religion; then preparing with decency and 

courage to meet his end, he expired, after a reign 

over England of twenty-two years, and in the 

fiſty-ninth year of his age. With regard to fo- 

reign negociations, James neither underſtood nor 
cultivated them; and perhaps in a kingdom ſo ſi- 

tuated as England, domeſtic, politics are alone ſut- 

ficient. His reign was marked with none of the 

ſplendours of triumph, nor any ne conqueſts or 
acquiſitions; but the arts were nevertheleſs ſilently 

and ſucceſsfully going on to improvement. Rea- 
ſon was extending her influence, and diſcovering 
to mankind a thouſand errors in religion, a mo- 

rals, and in government, that had long been re- 

verenced by blind ſubmiſſion. The reformation 

had produced a ſpirit of liberty, as well as of 
inveſtigation, among all ranks-of., mankind, aud 

taught them that no precedents: could ſanctiſy 
fraud, tyranny, or injuſtice. James taught th 

by his own example to argue upon the nature f 
the king's prerogative, and the extent of-/ the-ſubs - 

jects liberty. He firſt began by ſetting up tlie pre- 
{criptive- authority of kings againſt the natural pri- 
vileges of the people; but when, the ſubject was 
ſubmitted to a controverſy, it was ſoon ſcen that 
the monarch's was the weakeſt ſide. obs 
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JEW princes have aſcended a throne 
A. D. T with more apparent advantages than 
1625. Charles; and none ever encountered more 
real difficulties. The advantages were 
fuch as might flatter even the moſt cautious prince 
into ſecurity ; the difficulties were ſuch as no abi- 
ktes could ſurmount. He found himſelf, upon 
coming to the crown, poſſeſſed of a peaceful and 
flouriſhing kingdom; his right undiſputed by all 
the world, his power ſtrengthened by an alliance 
with one of the moſt potent nations in Europe, 
© - * His abſolute authority tacitly acknowledged by one 
of his ſubjects, and enforced from the pulpit 
the reft. To add to all this he was loved by 
is people, whoſe hearts he had gained by bis vir- 
tunes, his humility, and his candour. 
But on the oppoſite fide of the picture we are 
ſented with a very different ſcene. Men had 
23 to think on the different rights of mankind; 
and found, that all had an equal claim to the in- 
eſtimable bleſſings of freedom. The ſpirit of li- 
berty was rouſed ; and it was reſolved to oppoſe 
the ancient claims of monarchs, who uſurped their 
power in times of ignorance or danger, and who 
pleaded in ſucceeding times their former depreda- 
tions as preſcriptive privileges. Charles had been 
taught from his infancy to conſider the royal pre- 
rogative as a facred pledge, which it was not in his 
power to alienate, much leſs his duty to abridge. 
His father, who had contributed ſo much to fink 
the claims of the crown, had nevertheleſs boldly 
SH | defended 
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defended them in his writings, and taught his ſon 
to defend by the ſword what he had only incul- 
cated by the preſs. Charles, though a prince of 
tolerable underſtanding, had not comprehenſion 
enough to ſee, that the genius and diſpoſition of 
his people had received a total change; he re- 
ſolved, therefore, to govern by old maxims and 
precedents, a people who had lately found out that 
theſe maxims were eſtabliſhed in times of ignorance 
and ſlavery. 

In the foregoing reigns I have given very little 
of the parliamentary hiſtory of the times, which 
would have led me out of the way; but in the 
preſent it will be fit to point out the tranſactions 
of every parliament, as they make the principal 
figure in this remarkable æra, in which we ſee ge- 
nius and courage united in oppoling injuſtice, ſe- 
conded by cuſtom, and backed by power. 

Charles undertook the reins of government with 
a fixed perſuaſion that his popularity was ſufficient 
to carry every meaſure. He had been loaded with 
a treaty for defending the Palatinate in the late 
reign; and the war declared for that purpoſe was 
to be carried on with vigour in this. But war 
was more eafily declared than ſupplies granted. 
After ſome reluctance the commons voted him 
two ſubfidies;. a ſum far from being ſufficient to 
ſupport him in his intended equipment, to aſſiſt 
his brother-in-law z and to this was added a peti- 
tion for puniſhing papiſts, and redreſſing the 
grievances of the nation. Buckingham, who had 
been the late king's favourite, and who was ſtill 
more careſſed by the preſent monarch, did not ef- _ 
cape their cenſures; ſo that inſtead of grantin 
the ſums requiſite, they employed the times in diſ- 
putations and complaints, till the ſeaſon for pro- 
ſecuting the intended campaign was elapſed. _. 
Charles, therefore, wearied with their delays, and 

385 offended 
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A. D offended at their refuſal of his demands, 

6 thought proper to diſſolve a parliament, 
1025. which he could not bring to reaſon. 

To ſupply the want of parliamentary aids, 
Charles had recourſe to ſome of the ancient me- 
thods of extortion, practiſed by ſovereigns when 
in neeeſſitous circumſtances. That kind of tax 
called a benevolence was ordered to be exacted, 
and privy-ſeals were iſſued accordingly. In order 
to cover the rigour of this ſtep, it was commanded 
that none ſhould be aſked: for money but ſuch as 

were able to ſpare it; and he directed letters to 
different perſons, mentioning the ſums he deſired. 
With this the people were obliged, though re- 
luctantly, to comply; it was in fact authoriſed by 
many precedents; but no precedents whatſoever' 
could give a ſanction to injuſtice. 

With this money a fleet was equipped againſt 
Spain, carrying ten thouſand men, the command 
of which army was intruſted to lord Wimbleton, 
who failed directly to Cadiz, and found the bay 
full of ſhips of great value. But he failed in 
making himſelf maſter of the harbour, while his 
undiſciphned army landing, inſtead of attacking 
the town, could not be reſtrained from in:'\ulging 
themſelves in the wine, which they found in great 
abundance- on ſhore. Further ſtay, therefore, ap- 
pearing fruitleſs, they were re- imbarked; and the 
plague attacking- the fleet ſoon aſterwards, they 
were obliged to abandon all hopes of ſucceſs, and 
return to England. Loud complaints were made 
againſt the court, for. intruſting ſo important a 
command to a perſon who was judged ſo unquali- 
fied for the undertaking. 

This ineffectual expedition was a great blow to 
the court; and to retrieve the glory of the nation, 
another attempt was to be made, but with a more 
certain proſpect of ſucceſs. New ſupplies there- 

. | fore 
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fore being requiſite, the king was reſolved to ob- 
tain them ina more regular and conſtitutional man- 
ner than before. Another parliament was accord» 
ingly called; and though ſome ſteps were taken 
to exclude- the more popular leaders of the laſt 
houſe of commons, by nominating them as ſheriffs 
of counties, yet the preſent parliament ſeemed more 
refractory than the former. When the king laid 
before the houſe his neceſſities, and aſked for a 
ſupply, they voted him only three ſubſidies, which 
amounted to about an hundred and ſixty thouſand 
pounds; a ſum no way adequate to the importance 
of th: war, or the neceſſities of the ſtate. But 
even this was not to be granted, until the griev- 
ances of the ſtate were redreſſed. Their chief in- 
dignation was levelled againſt Buckingham, a mi- 
niſter who had noreal merit, and the great infelicity 
of being the king's favourite. Whenever the ſub- 

jects reſolve to attack the royal prerogative, they 
begin with the favourites of the crown, and wile 
monarchs ſeldom have any. Charles was not poſ- 
ſeſſed of the art of making a diſtinftion between 
friends and miniſters; and whoever was his friend 

was always truſted witli the adminiſtration of his 
affairs. He loved Buckingham, and undertook to 
protect him, although to defend a perſon ſo ob- 

noxious to the people, was to ſhare his reproach. 
The commons undertook. to impeach} him in the 
lower houſe, while the Earl of Briſtol, who had: 
returned from his embaſly at Spain, accuſed: him 
among his peers. The purport of the charge 
againſt him amounted to little more than that-he- 
had - enfrrofſed- too much power for himſelf and 
his relations; that he had neglected to guard the 
ſeas. with the fleet; and that he had applied a 
plaſter to the late king's ſide, which was ſuppoſed 
to be poiſonous, and to haſten his end. Theſe 

frivolous accuſations muſt have ſunk oi n 
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had they not been intemperately oppoſed by the 
royal authority. 'The king gave orders to the 
lord-keeper to command the commons exprelsly 
in his name not to meddle with his miniſter and 
ſervant Buckingham. The more to enrage him, 
he had him elected chancellor of the univerſity of 
Cambridge, and*wrote that body a letter of thanks 
for their compliance. He aſſured the commons, 
that if they would not comply with his demand, 
he would try zew councils. But what juſtly enrag- 
ed them beyond all ſufferance was when two of 
their members, Sir Dudley Digges and Sir John 
Elliot, complaining of this partiality in favour of 
a man odious to the nation, the king ordered both 
to be coramitted to priſon for ſeditious behaviour. 
This was an open act of violence, and ſhould have 
been ſupported, or never attempted. 

It was now that the commons juſtly exclaimed 
that their privileges were infringed, and all free- 
dom of debate de{troyed. They proteſted, in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, that neither of their mem- 
bers had faid any thing diſreſpectful of the king, 
and they made preparations for publiſhing their 
vindication. The king, whoſe character it was to 
ſhew a readineſs to undertake harſh meaſures, but 
not to ſupport them, releafed the two members ; 
and this compliance confirmed that obſtinacy in 
the houſe, which his injuries had contribured to 
give riſe to. 'The earl of Arundel, for being guilty 
of the ſame offence in the houſe of lords, was raſh- 
ly imprifoned, and as tamely diſmiſſed by the 
king. Thus the two houſes having refuſed to 
anſwer the intentions of the court without previ- 
ous conditions, the king, rather than give up his 
favourite, choſe to be without the ſupply, and 


therefore once more diflolved the parliament. 


The new councils which Charles had mentioned 
to the parliament, were now to be tried, in order 
to 
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ro ſupply his neceſſities. Inſtead of making peace 
with Spain, and thus trying to abridge his ex- 
pences, ſince he could not enlarge his income, 
he reſolved to carry on the war, and to keep up a 
itanding army for this purpoſe. Perhaps alſo he 
had ſurther views in keeping this army in pay, 
which was to ſeize upon the liberty of his ſubjects 
when he found matters ripe for the execution. But 
at preſent his forces were new levied, ill paid, and 
worſe diſciplined z fo that the militia of the coun-. 
try, that would be inſtantly led out againſt him, 
were far his ſuperiors. In order, therefore, to 
gain time and money, a commiſſion was openly 
granted to compound with the catholics, and agree 
for a diſpenſation of the penal laws againſt them. 
He borrowed a ſum of money from the nobility, 
whoſe contributions came in but ſlowly. But the 
greateſt ſtretch of his power was in the levying.of 
ſhip-money. In order to equip a fleet (at leaſt this 
was the. pretence made) each. of the maritime 
towns was required, with the aſſiſtanee of the ad- 
jacent counties, to arm as many veffels as were 
appointed them. The city of London was rated 
at twenty ſhips. This was the commencement of a 
tax, which afterwards, being carried to ſuch vio-: 
lent lengths, created ſuch great diſcontents in the 
nation. But the extortions of the miniſtry did- 
not reſt here. Perſons of birth and rank, who re- 
- fuſed the loan, were ſummoned before the coun»: 
cil; and, upon perſiſting in a refuſal, were put into 
confinement. "Thus we ſee here, as in every ei- 
vil war, ſomething to blame on one fide, and the 
other. Both fides guilty of injuſtice, yet neither 
in general actuated by motives of virtue. The 
one contending for the inherent liberties of man- 
kind, the other for the preſcriptive privileges of 
the crown; both driven to all the extremes of 
falſehood, rapine, and injuſtice; and, by a fate at- 
tendant 
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tendant on humanity, permitting their actions to 
degenerate from the motives which firit ſet them 
in motion. 

Hitherto the will of the monarch was reluct— 
antly obeyed ; molt of thofe who refuſed to lend 
their money, were thrown into priſon, and pati- 
ently ſubmitted to confinement, or applied by pe- 
tition to the king for their releaſe. Vive perſons 
alone undertook to defend the cauſe of the public; 
and, at the hazard of their whole fortunes, were 
reſolved to try whether the king legally had a right 
to conſine their perſons without an infringement 
of any law. The names of theſe patriots were 
Sir Thomas Darnel, Sir Joha Corbet, Sir Wal- 
ter-Earl, Sir John Haveningham, and Sir Edward 
Hambden. Their cauſe was brought to a ſolemn 

Nov, trial before the King's Bench, and the 
16 26. Whole kingdom was attentive to the reſult 
of ſo important a trial. | 

By the debates on this ſubject it appeared, that 
perſonal liberty had been ſecured by no leſs than fix 
different ſtatutes, and by an article of the Great 
Charter itſelf; That in times of turbulence and 
ſedition, the princes infringed upon thoſe laws ; 
and of this alſo many examples were produced, 
The difficulty then lay to determine when ſuch 
violent meaſures were expedient; but of that the 
court pretended to be the ſupreme judge. As it 
was legal, therefore, that theſe five gentlemen 
ſhould plead the ſtatute, by which they might de- 
mand bail, ſo it was expedient in the court to re- 
mand them to priſon, without determining on the 
neceſſity of taking bail for the preſent. © This was 
a-cruel evaſion of juſtice ; anq; in fact, ſatisfied 
neither the court nor the country party. The 
court inſiſted that no bail could be taken; the 
country exclaimed, that the priſoners ſhould be ſet 


free, 
The 
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The king being thus embroiled with his parlia- 
ment, his people, and ſome of the moſt powerful, 
foreign ſtates, it was not without amazement that 
all men ſaw him enter into a war with France, a 
kingdom with which he had but lately formed the 
moſt natural alliance. This monarch, among the 
foibles of a good diſpoſition, relied too much on 
the ſincerity of his ſervants; and, among others, 
permitted Buckingham to lead him as he thought. 
proper. All hiſtorians agree that this miniſter had 
conceived hopes of gaining the heart of the queen. 
of France, while at the ſame time, Cardinal 
Richelieu aſpired to the ſame honour. The rival- 
ry of theſe favourites produced an inveterate en- 
mity between them; and from a private quarrel, 
they reſolved to involve their reſpective nations in 
the diſpute. However this be, war was declared 
againſt France; and Charles was taught to hope, 
that hoſtilities with that kingdom would be the 
ſureſt means of producing unanimity at home. 

But fortune ſeemed to counteract! all this mo- 
narch's attempts. A fleet was ſent out, under the 
command of Buckingham, to relieve Rochelle, a 
maritime town in France, that had long enjoyed 
its privileges independent of the French kings 
that had for ſome years embraced the reformed re- 
ligion, and now was beſieged with a formidable ar- 
my. This expedition was as unfortunate as that. 
to the coaſts of Spain. The duke's meaſures were 
ſo ill concerted, that the inhabitants of the city 
ſhut their gates, and refuſed to admit allies, of 
whoſe coming they were not previouſſy informed. 
Inſtead of attacking the iſland of Oleron, which 
was fertile and deſenceleſs, he bent his courſe to 
the Iſle of Rhe, which was garriſoned, and well 
fortified. He attempted there to ſtarve out the 
garriſon of St. Martin's caſtle, which was copiouſly 
ſupplied with proviſions by ſea. By that _ 
Ween tac 
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the French had landed their forces-privately at ano- 
ther part of the iſland; ſo that Buckingham was 
at laſt obliged to retreat, but with ſuch precipita- 
tron, that two thirds of his army were cut in pieces 
before he could re- imbark, though he was the laſt 
man of the whole army that quitted the ſhore. 
This proof of his perſonal courage, however, was 
but a ſmall ſubject of conſolation for the diſgrace 
which his country had ſuſtained, and his own per- 
ſon would have been the laſt they would have re- 
gretted. 
The bad ſucceſs of this expedition ſerved to ren- 
der the- duke ſtill more obnoxious, and the king 
more needy. He therefore reſolved to call xz third 
rliament; for money was to be had at any rate. 
In his firſt ſpeech, he told them they were convok- 
ed on purpoſe to grant the ſupplies; and that if 
they ſhould neglect to contribute what was necef- 
ſary for the ſupport of the ſtate, he would, in diſ- 
charge of his conſcience, uſe thoſe means that God 
had put into his hands, for ſaving that which the 
folly of certain perſons would otherwiſe endanger, 
But the king did not find his commons intimidated 
by his threats, nor by thoſe of the lord-keeper, 
who commented upon what he ſaid. They bold- 
ly inveighed againſt his late arbitrary meaſures, 
forced loans, benevolences, taxes without conſent 
of parliament, arbitrary impriſonments, billetting 
ſoldiers, and martial laws; theſe were the-grievances 
complained of, and againſt theſe they inſiſted that 
arr eternal remedy-ſhould be provided. An im- 
munity from theſe vexations they alledged to be 
the inherent right of the ſubject; and their new 
demands they reſolved to call a petition of right, as 
| implying privileges they had already been 
A. D. poſſeſſed of Nothing could be more juſt 
1628. than the enacting the contents of this pe- 
| tition of right into a law, The Great 
Charter, 
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Charter, and the old ſtatutes, were ſufſiciently clear 
in favour of liberty; but as all the kings of Eng- 
land had ever, in caſes of neceſſity or expediency, 
been accuſtomed at intervals to elude them; and 
as Charles, in a complication of inftances, had 
lately violated them, it was but requifite-to enact a 
new law, which might not be- eluded nor violated 
by any authority, or any former precedent to the 
contrary. 
But though this was an equitable propoſal, and 
though the ready-compliance - with it might have 
prevented many. of the diſorders that were about 
to enſue, Charles was taught to conſider it as the 
moſt violent encroachment en his prerogative, 
and uſed at firſt every method to-obſtruft its pro- 
greſs. When he ſound that nothing but his aſ- 
ſent would ſatisfy the houſe, he gave it, but at 
firſt in ſuch an ambiguous manner as left him {till 
in poſiethon of his former power. At length, 
however, to avoid their indignation, and-ſtill-more 
to ſcreen his favourite Buckingham, he thought 
proper to give them full ſatisfaction- He came 
therefore to the houſe of. peers, and pronouncing 
the uſual form of werds © Soit comme ille defire; 
Let it be law as it is deſired, he gave the petition 
of right all the ſanction that was neceſſary to paſs 
it into a law. The acclamations with which the 
| houſe reſounded ſufficiently teſtified the joy of the 
people; and a bill for five ſubſidies, which paſſed 
ſoon after, was the ſtrongeſt mark of their gratitude. 
But the commons finding their perſeverance 
.crowned with ſucceſs in this inſtance, were reſolv- 
ed to carry their ſcrutiny into every part of govern- 
ment which they conſidered as defective. The lead- 
ers of the houſe of commons at this time were very 
different from thoſe illiterate barbarians which a 
century or two before came up to the capital, not 
to grant ſupplies, but to conſider where ſupplies 
Were 
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were to be procured; not to debate as legiſlators, 
but to receive commands as inferiors. The men of 
whom the preſent parliaments were compoſed, were 
{perſons of great knowledge and extenſive learning; 
of undaunted courage, and inflexible perſeverance, 
A little before the meeting of this parliament, 
'a commiſhon had been granted to thirty three of 
the principal officers'of ſtate, empowering them to 
meet, and concert among themſelves the methods 
of levying money by impoſitions or otherwiſe. 
'The commons applied for cancelling that com- 
"miſſion ; and indeed the late ſtatute of the petition 
of rights ſeemed to render fuch a commiſſion 
entirely unneceflary. They objectcd to another 
commiſſion for raiſing money for the introduction 
of a thouſand German horſe, which with juſt 
reaſon, they feared might be turned againſt tlie 
liberties of the people. They reſumed alſo their 
cenſure of Buckingham, whom they reſolved im- 
placably to purſue. They alſo openly aſſerted, 
that a method of levying money uſed by the king 
called tonnage and poundage, without the conſent 
of parliament, was a palpable violation of all the 
liberties of the people. All theſe grievances were 
preparing to be drawn up in a remonſtrance to his 
majeſty, When the king, hearing of their intenti- 
ons, came ſuddenly to the houſe, and ended the 
ſeſſion by a prorogation. 
But they were not ſo eaſily to be intimidated in 
their ſchemes for the liberty of the people. They 
urged their claims with ſtill more force on their 
next ſitting; and the duty of tonnage and poundage 
was diſcuſſed with greater preciſion than before. 
This tax upon merchandize was a duty of very 
early inſtitution, and had been conferred on Henry 
the Fifth, and all ſucceeding princes during life, in 
order to enable them to maintain a naval force for 
the protection of the kingdom. But the parliament 
; had 
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had uſually granted it as of their ſpecial favour in 
the beginning of each reign, except to Henry the 
Eighth, who had 4t not conferred on him by par- 
liament till the ſixth year of his ſitting on the 
| throne. Although he had continued to receive 
it ſrom the beginning, yet he thought it neceſſary 
to have the ſanction of parliament to enſure it to 
him, which certainly implied that it was not an 
inherent privilege of the crown. Upon this ar- 
gument, the commons founded their objections 
to the levying it in the preſent reign; it was a tax 
they had not yet granted, and it had been granted 
by them in every preceding reign. They refuſed, 
therefore, to grant it now; and infiſted the king 
could not levy it without their permiſſion. 

This bred a lovg conteſt, as may be ſuppoſed, 
between the commons and the crown. The oſſi- 
cers of the cuſtom-houſe were ſummoned before 
the commons, to give an account by what autho- 
rity they ſeized the goods of the merchants, who 
had refuſed to pay theſe duties. The barons of 
the exchequer were queſtioned concerning their 
decrees on that head; the ſheriff of London was 
committed to the Tower for his activity in ſup» 
porting the cuſtom-houſe oſficers. [Theſe were 
bold meaſures ; but the commons went ſtill far- 
ther, by a reſolution to examine into religious 
grievances, and a new ſpirit of intolerance 
began to appear. 'The king, therefore, re- A. D. 
ſolved to diffolve a parliament, which he 1629. 
found himſelf unable to manage; and Sir 
John Finch, the ſpeaker, juſt as the queſtion 
concerning tonnage and poundage was going to be 
put, roſe up, and informed the houſe that he had 
a command from the king to adjourn. 

Nothing could exceed the conſternation and in- 
dignation of the commons upon this information. 
Juſt at a time they were carrying their moſt fa- 

| | vourite 
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vourite points to a bearing, to be thus adjourned, 
and the parliament diſſolved, rendered them furi- 
-ous. The houſe was in an uproar; the ſpeaker 
was puſhed back into his chair, and forcibly held 
in it by Hollis and Valentine, till a ſhort remon- 
| trance was framed, and paſſed by acclamation ra- 
ther than vote. In this haſty production, Papiſts 
and Arminians were declared capital enemies to the 
ſtate. Tonnage and poundage was condemned as 
contrary to law; and not only thoſe who raiſed 
that duty, but thoſe who paid it, were conſidered 
as guilty of capital crimes. 
In conſequence of this violent procedure, Sir 
Miles Hobart, Sir Peter Heyman, Selden, Cori- 
ton, Long and Strode, were, by the king's or- 
der, committed to priſon under pretence of ſedi- 
tion. But the ſame temerity that impelled Charles 
to impriſon them, induced him to grant them a 
releaſe. Sir John Elliot, Hollis, and Valentine, 
were ſummoned before the King's Bench ; but 
they refuſing to appear before an inferior tribunal, 
for faults committed in a ſuperior, they were con- 
demnedto be impriſoned during the king's pleaſure, 
to pay a fine, the two former of a thouſand pounds 
each, and the latter of five hundred, and to find 
ſureties for their good behaviour. The members 
triumphed in their ſufferings, while they had the 
whole kingdom as ſpectators and applauders of 
their fortitude. F 
In the mean time, while the king was thus dif- 
treſſed by the obſtinacy of the commons, he felt a 
much ſeverer blow in the death of his favourite, 
the duke of Buckingham, who fell a ſacrifice to 
his unpopularity. It had been reſolved once more 
to undertake the raifing of the ſiege of Rochelle; 
and the earl of Denbigh, brother-in-law to Buck- 
ingham, was ſent thither, but returned without 
effecting any thing. In order to repair this diſ- 
4 | grace, 
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the confuſion it was „ that he 
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grace, the duke of Buckingham went in perſon to 
Portſmouth to hurry on another expedition, and to 
puniſh ſuch as had endeavoured to defraud the 
crown of the legal aſſeſſments. In the general diſ- 
content that prevailed againſt this nobleman, it 
was daily expected that ſome ſevere meaſures would 
be reſolved on; and he was ſtigmatized as the ty- 
rant and the betrayer of his country. There was 
one Felton, who caught the general contagion z an 


' Iriſhman of a good family, who had ſerved under 


the duke as lieutenant, but had reſigned, on being 
refuſed his rank on the death of his captain, who 
had been killed at the iſle of Rhe. This man 
was naturally melancholy, courageous, and en- 
thuſiaſtic ; he felt for his country, as if labouring 
under a calamity which he thought it in the power 
of his ſingle arm to remove. He therefore re- 
ſolved to kill the duke, and thus revenge his own 
private injuries, while he did ſervice alſo to God 
and man. Animated in this manner with gloomy 
zeal and miſtaken patriotiſm, he travelled down 
to Portſmouth alone, and entered the town while 
the duke was ſurrounded by his levee, and giving 
out the neceſſary orders for embarkation. He was 
at that time engaged in converſation with one Sou= 
bize, and other French gentlemen ; and a diffe- 
rence of ſentiments having - ariſen in the confe- 
rence, it was attended with all thoſe violent geſti- 
culations with which foreigners generally enforce 
their meaning. The converſation being finiſhed, 
the duke drew towards the door; and while he was 
ſpeaking to one of his colonels, Felton ſtruck him 


over that officer's ſhoulder in the breait with his 


knife. The duke had only time to ſay, “The 
« yillain has killed me,” when he fell at the colo- 
nel's feet, and inſtantly expired. No one had 
ſeen the blow; nor the perſon who gave it; bu 
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murdered by one of the Frenchmen, who appeared 
ſo violent in their motions but a little before, 
They were accordingly ſecured, as for certain pu- 
niſnment: but in the mean time an hat was picked 
up,.on the inſide of which was ſewed a paper, con- 
taining four or five lines of the remonſtrance of 
the commons againſt the duke; and under theſe 
lines a ſhort ejaculation, deſiring aid in the at- 
tempt. It was now concluded that this hat muſt 
belong to the aſſaſſin; and while they were employ- 
ed in conjectures whoſe it ſhould be, a man with. 
out an hat was ſcen walking very compoſedly be- 
fore the door, and was heard to cry out, 1 am he. 
He diſdained denying a murder in which he glori- 
ed; and averred, that he looked upon the duke as 
an enemy to his country, and as ſuch deſerving to 
ſuffer. When aſked at whoſe inſtigation he had 
performed that horrid deed ? he anſwered, that 
they need not trouble themſelves in that enquiry ; 
that his conſcience was his only prompter, and 
that no man on earth could diſpoſe him to act 
againſt its dictates. He ſuffered with the ſame de- 
gree of conſtancy to the laſt ; nor were there many 
wanting who admired not only his fortitude, but 
the action for which he ſuffered. 

The king had always the higheſt regard for Buck- 
ingham, and was extremely mortified at his death; 
he began to perceive that the tide of popularity 
was entirely turned from him, and that the houſe 
of commons only ſerved to inereaſe the general 
diſcontent. He felt therefore a:diſguſt againſt par- 
liaments; and he was reſolved not to call any 
more, till he ſhould ſee greater indications of a 
compliant diſpoſition in the nativ. Having loſt 
his favourite Buckingham, he became. more his 
oven miniſter, and never afterwards repoſed ſuch 
Wm confidence in any other. But though 

Ow of the crown was changed, the Low 
3 ures 
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ſures ſtill continued the ſame; the ſame diſregard 
to the petitions of the people, the ſame deſire 
of extending and ſupporting the prerogative, the 
ſame temerity, and the ſame weakneſs of con- 
de ſcenſion. 

His firſt meaſure, however, now being left with- 
out a miniſter and a parliament, was 
a prudent one. He made peace with A. D. 
the two crowns, againſt whom he had 1629. 
hitherto waged war, which had been 
entered upon without neceſſity, and conducted 
without glory. Being freed from theſe embarraſſ- 
ments, he bent his whole attention to the manage- 
ment of the internal policy of the kingdom, and 
took two men as his affociates} in this taſk, who 
ſtill ated an under part to himſelf. Theſe were 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards created earl 
of Strafford ; and Laud, afterwards archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. 

Strafford, by his eminent talents and abilities, 
merited all the confidence which the king repoſed 
in him. His character was ſtately and auſtere ; 
more fitted to procure eſteem than love; his fideli- 
ty to the king was unſhaken; but in ſerving the 
iytereſts of the, crown, he did not conſider himſelf 
as an agent alſo for the benefit of the people. As he 
now employed all his counſels to ſupport the pre- 
rogative, which he formerly had endeavoured to 
diminiſh, his actions are liable to the imputation 
of ſelf-intereſt and ambition, but his good charac- 
ter in private life made up for that ſeeming dupli- 
city of public conduct. 

Lond was in the church ſomewhat reſembling 
Strafford in the ſtate, rigid, ſevere, punctual, and 
induſtrious. His zeal was unrelenting in the cauſe 
of religion, and the forms as eſtabliſhed in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth ſeemed eſſentially con- 

ed with it, His deſire to keep theſe on their 
G 2 - former 
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former footing was imprudent and ſevere ; but it 
muſt be confeſſed that the furious oppobition he 
met with was ſufficient to excite his reſentment. 
Since the times of Elizabeth, a new religious 
ſect had been gaining ground in England; which, 
from the ſuppoſed greater purity of their manners, 
were called puritans. Of all other ſects, this was 
the moſt dangerous to monarchy ; and the tenets 
of it more calculated to fupport that imagined 
equality which-obtains in a ſtate of nature. The 
partizans of this religion, being generally men 
of warm, obſtinate tempers, puſhed their ſenti- 
ments into a total oppoſition to thofe of Rome; 
and in the countries where their opinions had tak- 
en place, not only a religious, but a political free- 
dom began to be eſtabliſhed. All enthufiaſts, 
indulging themſelves in rapturous flights, ecſtacies, 
viſions and inſpirations, have a natural averſion 
to all ceremonies, rites, or forms, which are but 
external means of ſupplying that devotion, which 
they wagt no prompter but their hearts to inſpire. 
©: 24% Cp fave bold and daring ſpirit which accompa- 
mied them in their. addreſſes to the divinity, ap- 
Fpearerd in their political ſpeculations; and the 
rinciples of civil liberty, which had hitherto been 
almoſt totally unknown in Europe, began to ſhoot 
forth in this ungracious ſoil. It is not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, if kings and biſhops were 
willing to ſuppreſs the growth of opinions ſo un- 
-favourable to their authority; and that Laud, who 
of all men alive, was the moſt attached to cere- 
mony and ſhew, ſhould treat with rigour, men 
*who braved him into ſeverity. The truth is, that 
in the hiſtories 'of the times, we find the great 
_ cauſe of the preſent conteſt between the king and 
his people to ariſe, not from civil, but religious 
"motives; not from a deſire on the one hand of ex- 


tending power, and on the other of promoting 
4 * | liberty; 
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liberty; but merely from the ardour of the king 
in ſupporting biſhops, ſurplices, and other cere- 
monies of the church, and the fury of the puri- 
tans in aboliſhing thoſe diſtinctions, as remnants 
of popilh idolatry. Theſe diſtinctions in religion, 
at this day, are regarded with more unconcern ; 
and, therefore, we are more apt to impute the diſ- 
orders of thoſe times, rather to civil motives of 
eftabliſhing liberty, which in reality made but 2 
very ſubordinate conſideration. | ; 
The humour of the nation ran at that time, 
into the extreme oppoſite of ſuperſtition z and thoſe 
ancient ceremonies, to which men had been ac- 
cuſtomed in England, ſince the commencement 
of the Reformation, were in general conſidered as 
impious and idolatrous. It was, therefore, the 
molt impolitic time in the world for Laud to think 
of introducing new ceremonies and obſervapces, 
which could not fail of being treated. with-utter 
deteſtation. Nevertheleſs he went on boldly. with 
his injunctions for the obſervance of thoſe rites, 
which, in themfelves, were of no moment; and, 
therefore, were as unneceſſary to be urged by him, 
as ridiculous in being oppoſed by the puritans. 
Orders were given, and rigorouſly inſiſted on, 
that the communion table ſhould be removed from 
the middle of the church, where it hitherto ſtood 
ſince the Reformation, to the Eaſt end; where it 
ſhould be railed in, and denominated thy altar. 
The kneeling at the altar, and the uſing of copes, 
an embroidered veſtment uſed in pop:ſh countries, 
were introduced to the great diſcontent of the peo- 
ple. Some pictures were admitted again into 
churches by his command. All ſuch clergy as 
neglected to obſerve every ceremony, were ſul- 
pended and deprived by the high commiſſion 
court. And, to mortify the puritans ſtill more, 
orders were iſſucd from the council, forbidding any 
G 3 _ controverſy, 
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controverſy, either from the pulpit or the preſs, 
'on the points in diſpute, between them and their 
opponents, concerning free-will and predeſtina- 
tion. At the ſame time that he obtained the king's 
protection for carrying on theſe meaſures, he took 
care to repay the monarch, by magnifying on every 
occaſion the regal authority; and treating all 
pretenſions to independence, as a puritanical inno- 
vation. 'The king's divine, hereditary, and in- 
defeaſible right, was the theme of every ſermon z 
and thoſe who attempted to queſtion ſuch doc- 
trines, were conſidered as making an attack upon 
religion itſelf. The king, who had now taken a 
Teſolution of calling no more parliaments, and 
which reſolution he adhered to for the ſpace of 
eleven years after, was very well ſatisfied with theſe 
doctrines; as they were the only means of facili- 
tating his meaſures of government, and procuring 
thoſe pecuniary ſupplies which he had no legal 
means of obtaining. 

While Laud, therefore, during this long inter- 
val, ruled the church, the king and Strafford un- 
dertook to manage the temporal intereſts of the 
nation. A proclamation was iſſued, in which 
Charles declared, „That whereas, for ſeveral ill 
« ends, the calling again of a parliament is divulg- 
e ed; yet the late abuſes, having, for the preſent, 
« unwillingly driven him out of that courſe yz he 
« will account it preſumption for any one to pre- 
ac ſcribe to him any time for calling that aſſembly.“ 
This was generally conſtrued as a declaration, that 
during that reign no more parliaments would be 
ſummoned ; and every meaſure of the king but too 
well ſerved to confirm the ſuſpicion. 

It was now that the people, without a defender, 
or hopes of redreſs, ſaw themſelves at the mercy 
of a monarch, who, though good and gentle in 
his own nature, might at any time change in his 
: conduct. 
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conduct. They now ſaw the conſtitution at one 
blow wholly overthrown, and one branch of the 
legiſlature aſſuming thoſe rights, which had been 
divided between three. Tonnage and poundage 
were continued to be levied by royal authority a- 
lone: cuſtom-houſe officers received orders from 
the council to enter any houſe whatever, in ſearch 
of ſuſpected goods: compolitions were openly 
made with papiſts; and their religion was become 
a regular part of the revenue. The high com- 
miſſion court of ſtar-chamber exerciſed its power, 
independent of any law, upon ſeveral bold inno- 
vators in liberty, who only gloried in their ſuffer- 
ings, and contributed to render government odi- 
ous and contemptible. Sir David Foulis was fined 
by this court five thouſand pounds, merely for diſ- 
ſuading a friend from compounding with the com- 
miſſioners; who called upon him to take up the 
title of knighthood. Prynne, a barriſter of Lin- 
coln's inn, had written an enormous quarto of a 
thouſand pages, which was intitled Hiſtriomaſtix, 
or a ſcourge for the ſtage. In this, beſide much 
paltry declamation againſt the ſtage, he took oc- 
caſion to blame the ceremonies and late innova- 
tions of the church; and this was an offence that 
Laud was not likely to forgive. He was condemn- 
ed by the ſtar-chamber-to be degraded from the 
bar; to ſtand in the pillory, in two places, Weſt- 
minſter and Cheapſide; to loſe his ears, one at 
each place; to pay five thouſand pounds to the 
king, and to be impriſoned during life. This ſen- 
tence, which was equally cruel and unjuſt, was 
rigorouſly executed; and Prynne gloried in his 
ſufferings. Burton, a divine, and Baſtwick, a 
phylician, were tried before this tribunal'for ſchiſ- 
matical libels, in which they attacked, with great 
ſeverity and intemperate zeal, the ceremonies of 


the church of England. They were condemned 
G 4 to 
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to the ſame puniſhment that had been inflicted up- 
on Prynne ; and Prynne himſelf was alſo tried for 
a new offence, for which he was fined five thou- 
ſand pounds more, and ſentenced to loſe the reſt 
of his ears. 'The anſwers which theſe bold dema- 
gogues gave into court, were ſo full of contumacy 
and invective, that no lawyer could be prevailed 
with to ſign them. The rigours, however, which 
they underwent, being ſo unworthy men of their 
profeſſion, gave general offence; and the patience, 
or rather alacrity with which they ſuffered, increaſ- 
ed ſtill further the public indignation. 

The puritans, reſtrained in England, ſhipped 
themſelves off for America, where they laid the 
foundations of a new government, agreeable to 
their ſyſtems of political freedom. But the go- 
vernment, unwilling that the nation ſhould be de- 
prived of its uſeful members, or dreading the un- 
popularity of theſe migrations, was prevailed on 
to iſſue a proclamation, debarring thoſe devotees 
acceſs, even into thoſe inhoſpitable regions. Eight 
ſhips, lying in the Thames, and ready to fail, 
were detained by order of council; and in theſe 
were embarked Sir Arthur Hazlerig, John Ham- 
den, and Oliver Cromwell, who had reſolved for 
ever to abandon their native country. This may 
itand 2s a proof cf the ſincerity theſe men after- 
. wards teſtified in the cauſe for which they fought; 
and is a clear proof that hypocriſy, with which 
they were charged in the beginning at leaſtz was 
not among the motives of their oppoſition. 

Every year, every month, every day, gave freſhin- 
itances, during this!ong iptermiſſion of parliaments, 
of the reſolutions of the court to throw them off for 
ever: but the levying of /bip-money, as it was call- 
ed, being a general burden, was univerſally com- 
plamed of as a national grievance, This was a 
tax which had, in fofmer reigns, been levied with- 
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out the conſent of parliament ; but then the exi- 
gency of the ſtate demanded ſuch a ſupply. But 
as the neceſſity at preſent was not ſo apparent, and 
might excite murmurs.among the people, a queſ- 
tion was propoſed by the king to the judges, whe- 
ther, in a caſe of neceſſity, for the defence of the 
kingdom, he might not impoſe this tax; and whe- 
ther he was not fole judge of this neceſhty? To 
this the judges replied that he might; and that he 
was ſole judge of the neceſſity. In this univerſal 
appearance of obedience to the king's injunctions, 
John Hamden, a gentleman of fortune in Buck- 
ingharaſhire, refuſed to comply with the tax, and 
reſolved to bring it to a legal determination. He 
had been rated at twenty ſhillings for his eſtate, 
which he refuſed to pay; and the cafe was argued 
twelve days in the Exchequer chamber, before all 
the judges of England. The nation regarded, 
with the utmoſt anxiety, the reſult of a trial that 
was to fix the limits of the king's power; but af- 
ter the former opinion of the judges on this ſub- 
je, that event might have been eaſily foreſeen. 
All the judges, four only excepted, gave ſentence 
in favour of the crown, while Hamden, who loſt 
his cauſe, was more than ſufficiently recompenſed 
by the applauſes of the people. Nothing now 
was heard in every company but murmurs againſt 
government, and encomiums on him who had 
withſtood its uſurpations.. It was now alledged, 
that tyranny was confirmed into ſyſtem ; and that 
there was no redreſs except in ſullen patience, or 
contented flavery. Eccleſiaſtical tyranny was 
thought to give aid to political injuſtice ;' and all 
the rights of the nation, tranſmitted through fo 

many ages, ſecured by ſo many laws, and pur- 
chafed by the blood of fo many heroes, now lay 
proſtrate in undiſtinguiſhed neglect. In this uni- 
verſal ſtate of deſpondence, or clamour, an acci- 
ahh ob Wd eee dent 
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dent gave the people of England an opportunity of 
vindicating their ancient privileges; and even of 
acquiring greater than was compatible with the 
ſubjects happineſs to be poſſeſſed of. 

The Scotch had during the reign of James 
the firſt, ſhewed a ſtrong attachment to puritani- 
cal principles; and though they {till continued to 
allow of biſhops, yet they were reduced to pover- 
ty, and treated with contempt. James, indeed, 
had ſeen the low eſtate of epiſcopacy in that king- 
dom, and had endeavoured to exalt and eſtabliſh 
ijt once more; but he died in the midſt of his en- 
deavours. It was the fate of Charles, for ever to 
aim at projects which were at once impracticable, 
and unneceſſary ; he reſolved therefore, to com- 
plete what his father had begun. This ill-judged 
attempt ſerved to alienate the affections of his 
Scotch ſubjects, as much as his encroachments on 
liberty had rendered him unpopular in England. 
The flame of ſedition in Scotland, paſſed from 
city to city, while the puritans formed a Covenant, 
to ſupport or defend their opinions; and reſolved 
to eſtabliſh their doctrines, or overturn the ſtate. 
On the other hand, the court were determined to 

eſtabliſh the liturgy of the church of England; 
and both ſides being obſtinate in opinion, thoſe 
ſanguinary meaſures were ſoon begun in Scotland, 


which had hitherto only been talked of among the 


e diſcontent and oppoſition which the king 
met with in maintaining epiſcopacy among his 
Engliſh ſubjects might, one would think, hinder 
bim from attempting to introduce it among thoſe 
of Scotland ; but ſuch was his ardour, that he 
was reſolved to have it eſtabliſhed in every part of 
his dominions. Having publiſhed an order for 
reading the liturgy in the principal church of E- 
dinburgh, the people received it with 2 
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and imprecations. The court- party, indeed, with 
great juſtice, blamed their obſtinacy, as the ins 
novations were but trifling ; but the people might 
have retorted with ſtill greater force the folly of 
their thus earneſtly attempting the eſtabliſhment 
of trifles. The ſeditious diſpoſition in that king- 
dom, which had hitherto been kept within bounds, 
was now too furious for reſtraint, and the 'inſur- 
rection became general over all the country. 

Yet {till the king could not think of deſiſting 
from his deſign; and ſo prepoſſeſſed was he in fa- 
vour of royal right, that he thought the very name 
of king, when forcibly urged, would induce them 
to return to their duty. But he was ſoon unde- 
ceived; the puritans of Scotland were republicans 
in principle as well as thoſe ia England ; and 
they only wiſhed to ſes the biſhops firſt humbled, 
in order to make a more ſucceſsful attack upon un-- 
guarded monarchy. Charles, therefore, finding 
them in arms, and that they inſiſted on diſplacing 
the biſhops, conſidered their demands as an open 
declaration of war; and accordingly ſummoned 
ſuch of the nobility of England as held lands of 
the crown, to furniſh him with a proper number 
of forces to oppoſe them. To add to thefe ſup=- 
plies, he demanded a voluntary contribution from 
the clergy, as he was, in fact, phting their cauſe 3, 
and by means of his queen, the  catholics were 
alſo preſſed for their aſſiſtance. By theſe me- 
thods he ſoon found himſelf at the head of an un- 
diſciplined and reluctant army, amounting to- 
about twenty thouſand men, and commanded by 
generals leſs willing to fight than to negociate. 
His ſuperiority in numbers, however, gave him. 
the manifeſt a 3 over his rebellious ſubjects, 
who were no way ſlow in marching to give him 
battle. But Charles, who inherited the peaceable- 
diſpoſition of his father, was unwilling to come 

to 
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to extremities, although a blow then ſtruck with 
vigour might have prevented many of his fuc- 
ceeding misfortunes. Inſtead of fighting with his 
opponents, he entered upon a treaty with them 
ſo that a ſuſpenſion of arms was ſoon agreed upon, 
and a treaty of peace concluded, which neither 
fide intended to obſerve ; and then both parties a- 
greed to diſband their forces. This ſtep of diſband- 
ing the army was a fatal meaſure to Charles, as he 
could not levy a newarmy without great labour and 
expence; while the Scotch inſurgents, who were 
all volunteers in the ſervice, conld be muſtered 
again at pleaſure. Of this the head of the male- 
contents ſeemed ſenſible ; for they lengthened out 
the negociations with affected difhculties, and 
threw in obſtruCtions in proportion as they were 
confident of their own ſuperiority. At length after 
much altercation, and many treaties ſigned and 
broken, both parties once more had recourſe toarms, 
and nothing but blood could ſatiate the contenders. 
War being thus reſolved on, the king took eve- 
ry method as before for raiſing money to ſupport 
it. Ship-money was levied as uſual ; ſome other 
arbitrary taxes were exacted from the reluctant 
people with great ſeverity ; bat one method of 
raiſing the ſupplies reflects immortal honour on 
thoſe who contributed. The counſellors and ſer- 
vants of the crown lent the king whatever ſums 
they could ſpare, and diſtreſſed their private for- 
tunes to gratify their ſovereign. Theſe were the 
reſources of the crown to prepare an army; but 
they were far from being ſufficient; and there now 
remained only one method more, the long neglect- 
ed method of a parliamentary ſupply. 
It was now about eleven years ſince 
A. D. the king had called a parliament. The 
1640. fierce and ungovernable ſpirit of the Jaſt 
had taught him to hate and to fear fach 
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an aſſembly ; but all reſources being exhauſted, 
and great debts contracted, he was obliged to call 
another parliament, from which he had no great 
rcaſon to expect any favour. The many illegal, and 
the numerous imprudent ſteps of the crown, the 
hardſhips which ſeveral perſons had ſuffered, and 
their conſtancy in undergoing puniſhment, had as 
much alienated the affections of the king's Eng- 
liſh as of his Scotch ſubjects. Inſtead of ſupplies 
the king was harraſſed with murmurs and com- 
plaints. The zealous in religion were pleaſed with 
the diſtreſſes of the crown, in its attempts againſt 
their brethren in opinion; and the real friends to 
the liberties of mankind faw, with their uſual pe- 
netration, that the time was approaching when 
the royal authority muſt fall into a total depend- 
ence on popular aſſemblies, and when public free- 
dom mult acquire a full aſcendant. 

The houſe of commons, therefore, could not 
be induced to treat the Scotch, who were of the 
ſame principles with themſelves, and contending 
againſt the ſame ceremonies, as enemies to the 
ſtate. They regarded them as friends and bro- 
thers, who firſt roſe to teach them a duty it was 
incumbent on all virtuous minds to imitate. The 
king, therefore, could reap no other fruits from 
this aſſembly than murmurings and complaints. 
Every method he had taken to ſupply himſelf with 
money was declared an abuſe, and a breach” of 
the conſtitution. Tonnage and poundage, ſhip- 
money, the ſale of monopolies, the billeting ſol- 
diers upon refractory citizens, were all voted as 
ſtretches of arbitrary power. The king finding no 
hopes of redreſs from the commons, had recourſe 
to the houſe of peers ; but this was equally ineffec- 
tual with the former application. The king, 
therefore, finding no hopes of a compliance with 
his requeſt, but recrimination inſtead of redreſs, 
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once more diſſolved the parliament, to try more 
feaſible methods of removing his neceſſities: 

The king having now made enemies of his 
Scotch ſubjects, by controlling them in their mode 
of worſhip, and of the commons by diſſolving 
them, it remained to exaſperate the city of Lon- 
don againſt him by ſome new. imprudence. Up- 
on their refuſing to lend him.money to carry on 
the Scotch war, he ſucd the citizens in the Star- 
chamber for ſome lands in Ireland, and made them 
pay a conſiderable fine. He continued alſo to ex- 
act all the taxes againſt which every former parlia- 
ment had remonſtrated; but all were inſufficient. . 
A loan of forty thouſand pounds was extorted from 

the Spaniſh merchants who had bullion in the 
Tower, expoſed to the attempts of the king. 
Coat and conduct money for the ſoldiers was levied 
on the counties; an ancient practice, bur ſuppoſed- 
to be aboliſhed by the petition of right. All the 
pepper was bought from the Eaſt India company 
upon truſt, and fold at a great diſcount for ready 
money. A ſcheme was propoſed for coining two 
or three hundred thouſand pounds of baſe money; 
and yet all theſe methods were far from being ef- 
fectual. The Scotch, therefore, ſenſible of the 

_ extremities to which he was reduced, led on an 
army of twenty thouſand mem as far as Newcaſtle 
upon Tyne, to lay their grievances before their 
ſovereign, as they were pleaſed to term their re- 
beltion. One of the moſt diſguſting ſtrokes in 
the puritanical character of the times, was this 
gentle language and humble cant, in the midſt of 
treaſon ; and their flattery to their prince, while 
they were attempting to dethrone and deſtroy. 
him. 

To theſe troops, inſpired by religion, fluſhed 
with ſome ſlight victories obtained over ſtraggling 
parties of the royaliſts, and encouraged by the 
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Engliſh themſelves, among whom they continued, 
the king was able to oppofe only a ſmaller force, 
new levied, undiſciplined, ſeditious, and ill paid. 
Being therefore in deſpair of ſtemming the torrent, 
he at laſt yielded to it. He ſirſt ſummoned a great 
council of peers to York; and, as he foreſaw that 
they would attviſe him to call a parliament, he told 
them in his firſt ſpeech that he had already taken 
that reſolution. Having thus prepared 

for his misfortunes, he a ſhort time af- Nov. 3. 
ter called that long parliament, which 1640. 
never diſcontinued fitting till they finally 
accompliſhed his ruin. 
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CH AP. XXX. 
CHARLES I. (Continued.) 


HE ardent expectations of men with regard 

to a parhament at ſuch a critical juncture, 
and during ſuch general diſcontents, might natu- 
rally engage the attendance of the members on 
their duty. 'The houſe of commons was never, 
from its firſt inſtitution, obſerved to be ſo nume- 
rous, or the aſſiduity of its members greater. 
Without any interval, therefore, they entered upon 
buſineſs ; and by unanimous conſent they ſtruck 
a blow that might be regarded as decifive. Inſtead 
of granting the demanded ſubſidies, they impeach- 


ed the earl of Straſford, the king's firſt miniſter, 


and had him arraigned before the houſe of peers 
for high treaſon. Pym, a tedious, but ſenſible 
ſpeaker, who had firſt opened the accuſation 
againſt him in the houſe of commons, was ſent up 
to defend it at the bar of the houſe of lords; and 
moſt of the houſe accompanied their member on ſo 
agreeable an errand. 

To beſtow the greateſt ſolemnity on this impor- 
tant trial, ſcaffolds were erected in Weſtminſter 


HFlall, where both houſes fat, the one as judges, 


the other as accuſers. Beſide the chair of ſtate, a 
cloſe gallery was prepared for the king and queen, 
who attended during the whole trial. The arti- 
cles of impeachment againſt him were twenty- 
eight in number, the ſubſtance of which was, that 
he had attempted to extend the king's authority at 
home, and had been guilty of ſeveral exactions in 
Ireland. But though four months were employed 
by the managers in framing the accuſation, yet 
there appears very little juſt cauſe of blame in him, 
fince 
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ſince the ſtretches of the king's power were made 
before he came into authority. However, the ma- 
nagers for the houſe of commons pleaded againſt 
him with vehemence ſtronger than their reaſons, 
and ſummed up their arguments, by inſiſting, that 
though each article taken ſeparately did not amount 
to a proof, yet the whole taken together might be 
fairly concluded to carry conviction. This is a 
method of arguing frequently uſed in the Engliſh 
courts of juſtice even at this day; and perhaps 
none can be more erroneous ; for almoſt every 
falſehood may be found to have a multiplicity of 
weak reaſons to ſupport it. In this tumult of 
aggravation and clamour, the earl himſelf, whoſe 
parts and wiſdom had been long reſpectable, ſtood 
unmoved and undaunted. He defended his cauſe 
with all the preſence of mind, judgment, and ſa- 
gacity, that could be expected from innocence and 
ability. His children were placed beſide him as he 
was thus defending his life, and the cauſe of his 
maſter. After he had in a long and eloquent 
ſpeech, delivered without premeditation, conſuted 
all the accuſations of his enemies; after he had 
ſhewu that during his government in Ireland, he 
had introduced the arts of peace among the ſavage 
part of that people; after he had declared, that 
though his meaſures in England were harſu, he 
ſhewed the neceſlity by which ke was driven into 
them, ſince his coming over; after he had clearly 
refuted the argument upon the accumulative force 
of his guilt, he thus drew to a concluſion. “% But, 
« my lords, I have troubled you too long; longer 
« than I ſhould have done, but for the ſake of 
te theſe dear pledges, which a ſaint in heaven has 
&« left me.” Upon this he pauſed, dropped a 
tear, looked upon his children, and procceded.— 
„% What I forfeit for myſelf is a trifle; that my 
“ inditcretions ſhould reach my poſterity, wounds 
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& me to the heart. Pardon my infirmity. 
&« Something I ſhould have added, but am not 
4 able; therefore let it paſs. And now, my lords, 
. « for myſelf; I have been long taught that the 
« afflictions of this life are overpaid by that eter- 
« nal weight of glory which awaits the innocent 
« and fo, my lords, even ſo, with the utmoſt tran- 
ec quillity, I ſubmit myſelf to your judgment, 
« whether that judgment be life or death : not my 
c will, but thine, O God, be done.” His elo- 
quence and innocence induced thoſe judges to pity, 
who were the moſt zealous to condemn him. The 
King himſelf went to the houſe of lords, and ſpoke 
for ſome time in his defence; but the ſpirit of ven- 
geance that had been chained for eleven years, was 
now rouzed, and nothing but his blood could give 
the people ſatisfaction, He was found guilty by 
both houſes of parliament z and nothing remained 
but for the king to give his conſent to the bill of 
attainder. But in the preſent commotions the 
conſent of the king was a thing that: would very 
eaſily be diſpenſed with; and imminent dangers 
might attend his refuſal. Yet ſtill Charles, who 
loved.Strafford tenderly, heſitated, and ſeemed re- 
luctant, trying every expedient to put off ſo dread- 
ful a duty, as that of ſigning the warrant for his 
execution. While he continued in this agitation 
of mind, not knowing how to act, his doubts 
were at laſt filenced by an act of heroic bravery in 


_ the condemned lord. He received a letter from 


that unfortunate nobleman, defiring that his life 
might be made the ſacrifice of a mutual reconcilia- 
tion between the king and his people; adding, that 
he was prepared to die, and to a willing mind there 
could be no injury. This inſtance of noble gene- 
roſity was but ill repaid by his maſter, who com- 
lied with his requeſt. He confented to the ſign- 
ing the fatal bill by commiſſion ; Strafford was be- 
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headed on Tower-hill, behaving with all that 
compoſed dignity of reſolution that was expected 
from his character. The people, taught by his 
death to trample upon the rights of humanity, 
ſoon aſter reſolved to ſhed blood that was ſtill 
more Precious. | 
But the commons did not ſtop their impeach- 
ments here. Laud alſo, after a deliberation which 
did not continue half an hour, was conſidered as 
ſufficiently culpable to incur the ſame accufation, 
and was committed to cuſtody. Finch, the lord 
keeper, was alſo impeached ; but he had the pre- 
caution to make his efcape, and fly over into Hol- 
land, as did Sir Francis Wyndebank, the ſecretary, 
into France. | 
'The crown being thus deprived of the feryices 
of its miniſters, the commons next proceeded to 
attack the few privileges it ſtill poſſeſſed. During 
the late military operation, ſeveral powers had 
been exerted by the lieutenants, and deputy-licu- 
tenants of counties, men who were all under the 
influence of the crown. Theſe were, therefore, 
voted Delinguents a term now firſt uſed to wong 
tranſgreſſors, whoſe crimes were not as yet af- 
certained by law. The ſheriffs alſo, who had 
obeyed the king's mandate in raifing ſhip money, 
were voted alſo to be delinquents. All the farm- 
ers and officers of the cuſtoms, who had been em- 
ployed during ſo many years in levying tonnage and 
poundage, were ſubjected to the fame imputation, 
and only purchaſed their ſafety by paying an hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds. Every difcretio- . 
nary or arbitrary ſentence of the Star-chamber, and 
High-commiſſion courts, underwent a ſevere ſeru- 
tiny; and all thoſe who had any hand in ſuch fen- 
tences were voted to be liable to the penalties of 
the law. The judges, who had declared againſt 
L amden in the trial of ſhip-money, were * 
| before 
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before the peers, and obliged to find ſecurity for 
their appearance. All thoſe monopolies which had 
been lately granted by the crown, were now an- 
nihilated by the order of the commons; and they 
carried their deteſtation of that grievance ſo far, 
as to expel from their own houſe all ſuch mem- 
bers as had been monopoliſts or projectors. 

Hitherto we have ſeen the commons in ſome 
meaſure the patrons of liberty and of the people; 
boldly oppoſing the ſtretches of illegal power, or 

repreſſing thoſe claims which, though founded on 
cuſtom, were deſtructive of freedom. Thus far 
their aims, their ſtruggles, were juſt and honour- 
able; but the general paſſions of the nation were 
now excited ; and having been once put into mo- 
tion, they ſoon paſſed the line, and knew not 
where to ſtop. Had they been contented with reſt- 
ing here, after abridging all thoſe privileges of mo- 
narchy which were capable of injuring the ſubject, 
and leaving it all thoſe prerogatives that could be- 
nefit, they would have been conſidered as the great 
benefattors of mankind, and would have left the 
conſtitution pretty nearly on the ſame footing on 
which we enjoy it at preſent. But they either were 
willing to revenge their former ſuffetings, or 
thought that ſome terrible examples were neceſſary 
to deter others from attempting to enllave their 
country. The horrors of a civil war were not ſuf⸗ 
ficiently attended to; and they precipitately involv- 
ed the nation in calamities which they themſelves 
were the firit to. repent. 

The whole nation was thrown into a general 
ferment. The harangues of the members, now 
firſt publiſhed and diſperſed, kept alive the horrors 
which were felt for the late adminiſtration. The 
pulpits, delivered over to the puritanical preach- 
ers, whom the commons arbitrarily placed in all 


the conſiderable churches, reſounded with faction 
| ; and 
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and fanaticiſm. The preſs, freed from all fear of 
reſtraint, ſwarmed with productions, dangerous by 
their ſedition and calumny, more than by their 
eloquence or ſtyle. | : 
In this univerſal uproar againſt the crown, 
Prynne, Burton, and Baftwick, who had ſome 
years before ſuffered ſo ſeverely for their licentious 
abuſes, and had been committed to remote pri- 
ſons, were ſet at liberty by order of the commons, 
and were ſcen making their triumphant entry into 
the capital. Baſtwick had been confined in Scilly, 
Burton in Jerſey, and Prynne in Guernſey ; and 
upon landing at their reſpective places they were 
received by the acclamations of the” people, and 
attended by crowds to London. Boughs were 
carried in this tumultuous proceſſion; the roads 
were ſtrewed with flowers, their ſufferings were 
aggravated, and their perſecutors reviled. Ever 
perſon who had been puniſhed for feditious libels 
{uring the foregoing adminiſtration, now recovered 
their liberty, and had damages given them upon 
. thoſe who had decreed their puniſhment. | 
Grievances had, -no doubt, and heayy ones, 
been endured during the laſt intermiſſion of par- 
Jiaments; but the very complaints againſt them 
now became one of the greateſt grievances. - So 
many were offered within doors, and. petitioned 
againſt without, that the houſe was divided into 
above forty committees, charged each of them 
with the examination of its reſpective complaints. 
The torrent riſing to ſo dreadful and unexpected 
an height, deſpair ſeized all thoſe who, from in- 
tereſt or habit, were attached to monarchy ; while 
the king himſelf, ſaw with amazement, the whole 
fabric of government totally overturned. - © You 
« have taken, ſaid he to the parliament, the 
« whole machine of government to pieces, a prac- 
« tice frequent with ſkilful artiſts, when they de- 


« fire 
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« fire to clear the wheels from any ruſt which 
« may have grown upon them. The engine may 
« be reſtored to its former uſe and motions, pro- 
c vided it be fitted up entire, fo as not a pin be 
tc wanting.” But the commons, in their preſent 
temper, were much better adapted to deſtroy than 
to fit up; and having taken the machine aſunder, 
they ſoon found an expeditious ſet of workmen 
ready to ſtep in and take. the whole buſineſs off 
their hands. | 

But in this univerſal rage for aboliſhing the for- 
mer conſtitution, the parliament fell with great 
juſtice on two courts, which had been erected un- 
der arbitrary kings, and had ſeldom been employ- 
ed but in caſes of neceſſity. Theſe were, the 
High-commiſſion court, and the court of Star- 
chamber. A bill unanimouſly paſſed the houſes 
to aboliſh both; and in them to annihilate the 
principal and moſt dangerous articles in the king's 
| prerogative. The firſt of thoſe, which was inſti- 
tuted fordefending the eſtabliſhments of thechurch, 
had great power in all eccleſiaſtical matters ; and 
the judges in that court were entirely arbitrary in 
whatever puniſhments, or fines, they thought 
proper to inflict. The Star-chamber had given 
force to the king's proclamations, and puniſhed 
ſuch as ventured to tranſgreſs them; but that be- 
ing now taken away, his proclamations were of no 
effect, and might be oppoſed with impunity. Such 

were the tranſactions of this firſt ſeſſion of the lon 
parliament; and tho' in ſome caſes they acted with 
anger, and in others with precipitation, yet their 
merits ſo much overbalanced their miſtakes, that 

they deſerve the higheſt gratitude from poſterity. 
After this, the parliament ſeemingly adjourned; 
but a committee of both houſes, a thing altoge- 
ther unprecedented, was appointed to fit during 
the receſs, with very ample powers, and very w_ 
| leſs 
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leſs than thoſe of the parliament in the plenitude 
of its authority. Pym was appointed chairman of 
the lower houſe; in this further attempts were 
made for aſſuming the ſovereign executive pow- 
ers, and publiſhing the ordinances of this commit- 
tee as ſtatutes enacted by all the branches of the 
legiſtature. In the mean time the king went ta 
pay a viſit to his ſubjects in Scotland. 

In the midſt-of theſe troubles, the papiſts of 
Ireland fancied they found a convenient oppor- 
nity of throwing off the Engliſh yoke. There 
was a gentleman called Roger More, who, though 
of a narrow fortune, was deſcended from a very 
ancient Iriſh family, and was very much celebrat- 
etl among his countrymen for his valour and capa- 
city. This man firſt formed the project of expel- 
ling the Engliſh, and aſſerting the independency 
of his native country. The occaſion was favour- 
able; the Engliſh, warmly engaged in domeſtic 
animoſities, were unable to attend to a diſtant in- 
ſurreftion ; and thoſe of that nation who reſided 
among them, were too feeble to reſiſt. Struck with 
theſe motives, Sir Phelim O'Neill entered into a 
conſpiracy ; lord Macguire came into his deſigns, 
and ſoon after all the chiefs of the native Iriſh pro- 
miſed their concurrence. 

Their plan was laid accordingly, which was 
that Sir Phelim O'Neill, and the other conſpira- 
tors, ſhould all begin an inſurrection on one day 
throughout the provinces; ſhould deſtroy all the 
Engliſh, while lord Macguire, and Roger More, 
ſhould ſurprize the caſtle of Dublin. They had 
fixed on the approach of winter for this revolt, the 
day was appointed, every thing in readineſs, the 
ſecret profoundly kept, and the conſpirators pro- 
miſed themſelves a certainty of fucceſs. The earl 
of Leiceſter, who had been appointed lord lieute- 
nant, was then in London, Sir William Rn 
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and Sir John Borlace, the two lords juſtices, were 
men of mean intellects; and, without attending to 
the intereſts of their country, indulged themſelves 
in the moſt profound tranquillity on the very brink 
of ruin. 

The very day before the intended ſeizure of the 
caſtle of Dublin, the plot was diſcovered by one 
O'Connolly, an Iriſhman, but a proteſtant, to the 
juſtices, who fled to the caſtle, and alarmed all the 
proteſtant inhabitants of the city to prepare for their 
defence. Macguire was taken, but More efcaped; 
and new informations being every hour added to 
thoſe already received, the project of a general in- 
ſurrection was no longer a ſecret. 

But though the citizens of Dublin had juſt time 
enough to ſave themſelves from danger; the pro- 
teſtants diſperſed over the different parts of the 
country, were taken unprepared. O'Neill and his 
confederates had already taken arms in Ulſter. 
The Iriſh, every where intermingled with the 
Engliſh, needed but a hint from their leaders and 
prieſts to maſſacre a people whom they hated for 
their religion, and envied for their riches and proſ- 
perity. The inſurrections of a civilized people 
are uſually marked with very little cruelty; but the 
revolt of a ſavage nation, generally aims at exter- 
mination» The Iriſh accordingly reſolved to cut 
off all the proteſtants of the kingdom at a ſtroke; 
ſo that neither age, ſex, or condition, received any 
pity. In. ſuch indiſcriminate flaughter, neither 
former benefits, nor alliances, nor authority, were 
any protection: numberleſs were the inſtances of 
friends murdering their intimates, relations their 
kinſmen, and ſervants their maſters. In vain did 
flight ſave from the firſt aſſault ; deſtruction, that 
had an extenſive ſpread, met the hunted victims 
at every turn. Not only death, but ſtudied cru- 
elties were inflicted on the unhappy ſuſferers; the 
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very avarice of the revolters could not reſtrain 
their thirſt for blood, and they burned the inha- 
bitants in their own houſes to increaſe their puniſn- 
ment. Several hundreds were driven upon 2 
bridge; and from thence obliged, by theſe barba- 
rians, to leap into the water, where they, were 
drowned. The Engliſh colonies were totally an- 
nihilated in the open country of Ulſter; but in 
the other provinces the rebels pretended to act 
with greater humanity. 
The proteſtants were driven there from their 
houſes, to meet the ſeverity of the weather, with- 
out food or raiment, and numbers of them periſh- 
ed with the cold, which happened at that time to 
be peculiarly ſevere. By ſome computations, thoſe - 
who perithed by all theſe cruelties, are made to 
amount to an hundred and fifty, or two hundred 
thouſand z but, by a moderate computation, they 
could not have been leſs than forty thouſand. 

In the mean time the Engliſh Pale, as it was 
called, conſiſting of old Engliſh catholics, who 
had firſt come over, joining with the native Iriſh, 
a large army was formed, amounting to above 
twenty thouſand men, which threatened. a total 
extermination of the Engliſh power in that ifſand. 
The king was at that time in Scotland, when he 
received the firſt accounts of this rebellion 3 and 
though he did all in his power to induce his ſub- 
jects there to lend aſſiſtance to the proteſtant cauſe, 
yet he found them totally averſe to ſending any 
tuccours into Ireland. Their aim was to oblige 
the parliament of England, with what ſuccours 
they could ſpare, and not to obey the injunctions 
of their ſovereign. They went ſtill farther, and 
had the aſſurance to impute a part of theſe dread- 
dul maſſacres to the king's own contrivance. Iii! 
fat, the rebels of Irelagd did not fail to ſhew FA 
royal patent, authoriſing their attem 
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ſaid that Sir Phelim O'Neill, having found a royal 
patent in lord Caulfield's houſe, whom he had 
murdered, he tore off the ſeal, and afhxed it to a 
commiſſion which he had forged for himſelf. 

However this be, the king took all the precau- 
tions in his power to ſhew his utter deteſtation of 
theſe bloody proceedings; and being ſenſible of his 
own inability to ſuppreſs the rebellion, he had 
once more recourſe to his Engliſh parliament, and 
craved their aſſiſtance for a ſupply. But here he 
found no hopes of aſſiſtance; many inſinuations 
were thrown out that he had himſelf fomented 
this rebellion, and no money could be ſpared ſor 
the extinction of diſtant dangers, when they pre- 
tended that the kingdom was threatened with 
greater at home. 

It was now that the republican ſpirit began to 
appear without any diſguiſe in the preſent parlia- 
ment; and that party, inſtead of attacking the 
faults of the king, reſolved to deſtroy monarchy. 
They had ſeen a republican ſyſtem of government 
lately eſtabliſhed in Holland, and attended with 
very noble effects; they began, therefore, to wiſh 
for a ſimilar ſyſtem at home, and many producti- 
ons of the preſs at that time ſketched out the form. 
It would be unjuſt to deny theſe men the praiſe of 
being guided by honeſt motives; but it would be 
unwiſe not to ſay alſo, that they were ſwayed by 
wrong ones. In the compariſon between a re- 

public and a limited monarchy, the balance en- 
tirely inclines to the latter, ſince a real republic 
never yet exiſted, except in ſpeculation; and that 
liberty which demagogues promiſe to their ſollow- 
ers, is generally only ſought after for themſelves. 
The aim in general of popular leaders, is rather 
to depreſs the great than exalt the humble; and 
in ſuch governments, the lower ranks of people 


te too only the mlt abject ſlaves. In a re- 
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public, the number of cans are capable of ſup- 
porting each other in their injuſtice ; while in a 
monarchy there is one object, who, if he offends, 
is eaſily puniſhable, and ought to be brought to 
juſtice. 
The leaders of the oppoſition began their ope- 
ration by a reſolution to attack epiſcopacy, which 
was one of the ſtrongeſt bulwarks of the royal 
power; but previouſly framed a remon- , _, 
ſtrance, in which they ſummed up 16 : 
all their former grievances. Theſe they my 
aſcribed to a regular ſyſtem of tyranny in the 
king, and afferted that they amounted to a total 
ſubverſion of the conſtitution. This, when 
drawn up by a tumultuous majority of the houſe, 
they ordered to be printed and publiſhed, without 
being carried up, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, to the 
houſe of peers for their aſſent and approbation. 
The commons having thus endeavoured to render 
the king's adminiſtration univerſally odious, they 
began upon the hierarchy. Their firſt meaſure 
was, by their own ſingle authority, to ſuſpend all 
the laws which had been made for the obfervance 
of public worſhip. They particularly forbade 
bowing at the name of Jeſus. [hey complained 
of the king's filling five vacant biſhoprics ; and 
conſidered it as an inſult upon them, that he 
ſhould complete and ſtrengthen an order which 
they were reſolved to aboliſh. They accuſed thir- 
teen biſhops of high treaſon, for enacting canons 
without the conſent of parliament ; and endea- 
voured to prevail upon the houſe of peers to ex- 
clude all the prelates from their ſeats and votes, in 
that auguſt aſſembly. But notwithſtanding all 
their efforts, the lords refuſed their concurrence to 
this law; and all ſuch as any way tended to the 
farther limitation of royal authority. The majo- 
rity of the peers adhered h the king; anaiplainly 
ö fore ſaw 
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foreſaw the depreſſion of the nobility as a neceſſary 
conſequence” of the popular uſurpations on the 
crown. 'The commons murmured at their refu- 
ſal, mixed threats with their indignation, and be- 
gan for the firſt time, to inſinuate that the buſineſs 
of the ſtate could be carried on without them. 

In order to intimidate the lords into their mea- 
ſures, the populace was let looſe to inſult and 
threaten them. Multitudes of people flocked eve- 
ry day towards Wettminiter, and inſulted the pre- 
lates, and ſuch lords as adhered to the crown, 
Some ſeditious apprentices being ſeized and com- 
mitted to priſon, the houſe of commons immedi- 
ately ordered them to be ſet free. Encouraged by 
the countenance of the houſe, the populace crowd- 
ed about Whitehall, and threw out inſolent me- 
naces againſt the king himſelf, It was at this 
time that ſeveral reduced oſficers and ſtudents of 
the.inns of court, offered their ſervices to the king, 
to repreſs the rioters; and many trays enſued, not 
without bloodſhed. The rabble, by way of re- 
proach, were called Round-heads, from 4 man- 
ner of wearing their hair, and the gentlemen Ca- 
valiers. Their names afterwards ſerved to diſtin- 
guiſh the partizans of either ſide, and ſerved {till 
more to divide the nation. | 

The fury of the commons, and alſo of the po- 
pulace, did not fail to intimidate the biſhops z they 
ſaw the ſtorm that was gathering againit them ; 
and, probably, to avert its effects, they reſolved 
to attend their duty in the houſe of lords no long- 
er; but drew up a proteſt, which was ſigned by 
twelve of them, in which they declared, that be- 
ing hindered by the populace from attending at 
the houſe of lords, they reſolved to go there no 
more till all commotions ſhould be appeaſed; pro- 
teſting, in the mean tine, againſt all ſuch laws as 
ſhould be enacted in their abſence. 8 
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This ſeceſſion of the biſhops from the houſe of 
lords was what the commons moſt ardently wifh= 
ed for; and they ſerzed the opportunity with plea- 
lure. An impeachment of high treaſon was im- 
mediately ſent up againſt them, as guilty of ſub- 
verting the ſundamental laws, and invalidating 
the legiſlative authority. In conſequence of this, 
they were by the laws excluded Trom parliament, 
and committed to cuſtody, no man in either houſe 
daring to ſpeak a word in their vindication. One 
of the lords, indeed was heard to fay, that he did 
not believe they were guilty of treaſon, but ke 
thought they were mad, and therefore were fitter 
for Bedlam, than a ſeat in parliament. 

This was a fatal blow to the royal intereſt, but 
it ſoon felt a much greater from the king's own 
imprudence. Charles had long ſuppreffed his re- 
ſentment, and only ſtrove to ſatisfy the commons 
by the greatneſs of his conceſſions; but finding 
that all his compliance had but increaſed their de- 
mands, he could no longer contain. He gave or- 
ders to Herbert, his attorney general, to enter an 
accuſation of high treaſon in the houſe of peers 
againſt lord Kimbolton, one of the moſt popular 
men of his party, together with five commoners, 
vir Arthur Haſlerig, Hollis, Hampden, Pym, 
and Strode. The articles were, that they had 
traitorouſly endeavoured to ſubvert the fundamen- 
tal laws and government of the kingdom ; to de- 
prive the king of his regal power, and to impoſe 
on his ſubjects an arbitgary and tyrannical autho- 
rity; that they had inviteda foreign army to invade 
the kingdom; that they had aimed at ſubvert- 
ing the very rights and being of parliaments, and 
had actually raiſed and countenanced tumults a- 
gainſt the king. Men bad fcarce leiſure to won- 
der at the preeipitancy and imprudence of this im- 
peachment, when they were aſtoniſhed by another 
H 3- meaſure, 
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_ meaſure, ſtill more raſh and more unſupported. 
A ſerjeant at arms, in the king's name, demand- 
ed of the houſe the five members, and was ſent 
back without any poſitive anſwer. This was fol- 
. lowed by a ——_ ſtill more extraordinary. The 
next day the king himſelf was ſeen to enter the 
houſe of commons alone, advancing through the 
hall, while all the members ſtood up to receive 
him. The ſpeaker withdrew from the chair, and 
the king took poſſeſſion of it. Having ſeated him- 
ſelf, and looked round him for ſome time, he told 
the houſe that he was ſorry for the occaſion that 
forced him thither, that he was come in perſon to 
ſeize the members whom he had accuſed of high 
treaſon, ſeeing they would not deliver them up to 
his ſerjeant at arms. Addreſſing himſelf to the 
ſpeaker, he deſired to know whether any of them 
were in the houſe ; but the ſpeaker falling on his 
knees, replied, that he had neither eyes to ſee, 
nor tongue to ſpeak in that place, but as the houſe 
was pleaſed to direct him; and he aſked pardon 
for being able to give no other anſwer. He then 
fate for ſome time to ſee if the accuſed were pre- 
ſent; but they had eſcaped a few minutes before 
his entry. Thus diſappointed, perplexed, and 
not knowing on whom to rely, he next proceeded, 
- amidit the clamours of the populace, who conti- 
nued to cry out, „Privilege! privilege?” to the 
common council of the city, and made his com- 
plaint to them. The gmmon council only an- 
ſwered his complaints With a contemptuous ſi- 
lence; and on his return, one of the populace, 
more in ſolent than the reſt, cried out, « To your 
« tents, O Ifrael!” a watch-word among the Jews, 

when they intended to abandon their princes. 
When the commons were aſſembled the next 
day, they affected the greateſt terror, and paſſed 
an unanimous vote that the king had violated their 
privileges, 
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privileges, and that they could not aſſemble again 
in the ſame place, till they ſhould have obtained 
ſatisſaction, with a guard for their ſecurity. They 
aſcribed the laſt meaſure of the king to the counſels 
of the papiſts, and the city was thus filled with 
groundleſs conſternation. | 

As the commons had artfully: kept up their 
panic, in order to enflame the populace, and as 
the city was now only one ſcene of confuſion, the 
king, afraid of expoſing himſelf to any freth in- 
ſult from the fury of the populace, retired to 
Windſor, overwhelmed with- grief, ſhame, and 
remorſe. There he began to reflect on the raſh- 
neſs of his former proceedings; and now too late 
reſolved to make ſome atonement.. He therefore 
wrote to the parliament, informing them, that h: 
deſiſted from his former proceedings againſt the 
accuſed members; and aſſured them, that upon 
all occaſions he would be as careful of their privi- 
leges as of his life or his crown. Thus his for- 
mer violence had rendered him hateful to his com- 
mons, and his preſent ſubmiſſion now rendered 
him contemptible.. 

The commons had already ſtript the king of 
almoſt all his privileges; the biſhops were fled, 
the judges were intimidated ; it now only remain- 
ed that, after fecuring the church and the law, 


they ſhould get poſſeſſion of the ſword alſo. The 


power of appointing governors, generals, and 
levying armies, was ſtill a remaining preroga- 
tive of the crown. Having, therefore, firſt mag- 
niſied the terrors of popery, which perhaps they 
actually dreaded, they proceeded to petition that 
the Tower might be put into their hands, and that 
Hull, Portſmouth, and the fleet, ſhould be in- 
truſted to perſons of their chooſing. Theſe were 
requeſts, the complying with which levelled all 
that remained of the ancient conſtitution; howe- 
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yer, ſuch was the neccſlity of the times, that the: 
were at firſt conteſted, and then granted. At laſt, 
every compliance only increaſing the avidity of 
making freth demands, the commons deſired to 
have a militia raiſed and governed by ſuch officers 
and commanders as they ſhould nominate, under 
pretext of ſecuring them from the Iriſh papiſts, of 
whom they were in great apprchenfions. | 

It was here that Charles firſt ventured to put a 
ſtop to his conceſſions z and that not by a reſuſal, 
but a delay. He was at that time at Dover, at- 
tending the queen, and the princeſs of Orange, 
who had thought proper to leave the kingdom. 
He replied to the petitions of the commons, that 
he had not now leiſure to conſider a matter of ſuch 
great importance; and therefore would defer an 
anſwer till his return. But the commons were 
well aware, that though this was depriving him 
even of the ſhadow of power, yet they had now 
gone too far to recede, and were therefore deſi- 
rous of leaving him no authority whatſoever, as 
being conſcious that themſelves would be the firſt 
victims to its fury. They alledged, that the dan- 
gers and diſtempers of the vation were ſuch as 
could endurc no longer delay; and unleſs the king 
ſpeedily complied with their demands, they ſhould 
be obliged, both, for his fafety and that of the 
kingdom, to diſpoſe of the militia by the authori- 
ty of both houſes, and were reſolved to do it ac- 
cordingly. In their remonſtrances to the king, 
they even deſired to be permitted to command the 
army for an appointed time; which ſo exaſperated 
him, that he exclaimed, “ No not for an hour.” 
This peremptory refuſal broke off all further trea- 
ty; and both fides were now reſolved to have re- 
courſe to arms. 

Charles, taking the prince of Wales with him, 
retired to York, where he found the people more 

| loyal, 
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loyal, and leſs infected with the religious frenzy 
of the times. He found his cauſe there backed 
by a more numerous party than he had expected 
among the people. The queen, who was in Hol- 
land, was making ſucceſsful levies of men and 
ammunition, by Fling the crown jewels. But 
before war was openly declared, the ſhadow of a 
negociation was carried on, rather to ſerve as a 
pretence to the people, than with a real deſign of 
reconciliation. The king offered propoſals to the 
commons, which he knew they would not ac- 
ceptz and they, in return, ſubmitted nineteen 
propoſitions to his conſideration, which, if com- 
plied with, would have rendered him entirely ſub- 
ſervient to their commands. Their import was, 
that the privy- council, the principal officers of 
itate, the governors of the king's children, the 
commanders of the forts, his fleet, and army, 
mould be all appointed by, and under the controul 
of parliament; that papiſts ſhould be puniſhed 
by their authority z that the church and litur- 
gy ſhould be reformed at their diſcretion z and 
that ſuch members as had been diſplaced, ſhould 
be reſtored. Theſe propoſals, which, if they had 
been complied with, would have moulded the go- 
vernment into an ariſtocracy, were happily for 
poſterity, rejected by the king. Should I grant 
« theſe demands, faid he, in his reply, I might 
© be waited on bare-headed; I might have my 
* hand kifſed, the title of majeſty be conti- 
„ nued to me, and the king's authority ſignified 
& by both houſes of parliament, might be till 
« the ſtyle of your commands; I might have 
© ſwords and maces carried before me, and pleaſe 
« myſelf with the fight of a crown and ſceptre 
« (though even theſe twigs would not long flou- 
6 riſh, when the ſtock upon which they grew 
* was dead); but as to true and real power, I 
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&« ſhould remain but the outſide, but the picture, 
« but the ſign of a king.” War on any terms 

was, therefore, eſteemed preferable to ſuch an 
ignominious peace. Thus the king and his par- 
liament mutually reproached each other for begin- 
ning a ſcene of ſlaughter, of which both were 
equally culpable. 
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CHARLES I. (Continued.) 


O period ſince England began could , 
ſhew ſo many inſtances of courage, 
abilities, and virtue, as the preſent fatal 
oppoſition called forth into exertion. Now was 
the time when talents of all kinds, unchecked by 
authority, were called from the lower ranks of 
life to diſpute for power and pre-eminence. Both 
Gdes, equally confident of the juſtice of their 
cauſe, appealed to God to judge of the rectitude 
of their intentions. The parliament was convince 
ed that it fought for Heaven, by aſſerting its re- 
gards for a peculiar mode of worſhip; and the king 
was not leſs convinced that his claims were ſacred, 
as he had ever been taught to conſider them as of 
divine original. Thus paſſion and enthuſiaſm on 
each fide animated the combatants; and courage, 
rather than conduct among theſe undiſciplined 
troops decided the fortune of the day. 

Never was conteſt more. unequal than ſeemed at 
firſt between the contending parties; the king be- 
ing entirely deſtitute of every advantage. His 
revenue had been ſeized by parliament ; all the 
ſea-port towns were in their hands, except New- 
caſtle, and thus they were poſſeſſed of the cuſtoms, 
which theſe could ſupply; the fleet was at their 
diſpoſal; all magazines of arms and ammunition 
were ſeized for their uſe; and they had the wiſhes 
ef all the moſt active members of the nation. 

To oppoſe this, the king had that acknowledged 
reverence which was paid to royalty, to give ſancti- 
on to his cauſe. The greater part of the nobility 
adhered to him, as their diſtinctions muſt riſe or 

fall 
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fall with the ſource of honour. Moſt of the men 
of education alſo, and the ancient gentry, ſtill 
conſidered loyalty as a virtue, and armed their te- 
nants and ſervants in his cauſe. With theſe fol- 
lowers and hopes, therefore, he reſolved to take 
the field, and erected the royal ſtandard at Not- 
tingham. 

Manifeſtoes on the one ſide and the other were 
now diſperied throughout the whole kingdom; and 
the people were univerſally divided between two 
faQtions, diſtinguiſhed by the names of Cavaliers 
and Roundheads. The king, to bind himfelf by 
the moſt folemn engagements to his people, made 
the ſollow ing proteſtation before his whole army. 

cc J do promiſe, in the preſence of almighty 
« God, and as I hope for his bleſſing and pro- 
c teQtion, that I will, to the utmoſt of my power, 
«© defend and maintain the true reformed proteſ- 
te tant religion, ellabliſhed in the church of Eng- 
« land; and, by the grace of God, in che fame 
* will live and die. | 

« I defire that the laws may be ever the meaſure 
« of my government, and that the liberty and 
« property of the ſubject may be preſerved by 
« them with the ſame care as my own juſt rights, 
« And if it pleaſe God by his bleſling on this ar- 
« my, raiſed for my neceflary defence, to preſerve 
« me from the preſent rebellion, I do ſolemnly 
« and faithfully promiſe, in the fight of God, to 
« maintain the juſt privileges and freedom of par- 
« liament, and to govern, to the utmoſt of my 
'« power, by the known ſtatutes and cuſtoms of 
« the kingdom; and particularly to obſerve invi- 
« olably the laws to which I have given my con- 
'« ſent this parliament. Mean while, if this emer- 
« genee, and the great necelhty to which I am 
ac driven, beget any violation of law, I hope it 
„% ſhall be imputed by God and man to n_— 
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« thors of this war, not to me, who have fo ear- 
« neſtly laboured to preſerve the peace of the 
« kingdom. 

« When I willingly fail in theſe particulars, I 
« ſhall expect no aid or relief from man, nor a 
« protection from above. But in this refolution 
« J hope for the cheerful aſſiſtance of all good 
« men, and am confident of the bleſſings of hea- 
10 ven.“ | 

The fincerity with which this ſpeech was deli- 
vered, and the juſtice of its contents, ſerved to 
ſtrengthen the king's cauſe. At firſt he appeared 
in a very low condition; beſides the train bands 
of the county, raiſed by Sir John Digby the 
ſheriff, he had not got together three hundred in- 
fantry. His cavalry which compoſed his chief 
ſtrength, exceeded not eight hundred, and were 
very ill provided with arms. However, he was 
ſoon gradually reinforced from all quarters; but 
not being then in a condition to face his enemies, 
he thought it prudent to retire by flow marches to 
Derby, and thence to Shrewſbury, in order to 
countenance the levies which his friends were 
making m thoſe quarters. ' | 

In the mean time the parhament were not re 
mils in preparations on their ſide. They had a 
magazine of arras at Hull, and Sir John Hotham 
was appointed governor of that place by parlia- 
ment. Charles had ſome time before preſented 
himſelf before that town, but was refuſed admiſh- 
on : and from this they drew their principal re- 
ſources. The forces alſo, which had been 
where raifed on pretence of the ſervice of , 
were now more openly enliſted by the parliament 
for their own purpoſes; and the command given 
to the earl of Eſſex, a bold man, who rather de- 
fired to fee monarchy abridged, than totally de- 
ſtroyed. In London, no leſs than four thoufand 
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men were enliſted. in one day ; and the parliament 
voted a declaration, which. they required: every 
member to ſubſcribe, that they would live and 
die with their general. Orders were alſo iſſued 
out for loans of money and plate, which were to 
defend the king, and both houſes of parliament; 
for they ſtill preſerved this ſtyle. This brought 
immenſe quantities of plate to the treaſury ; and fo 
great was men's ardour in the cauſe, that there was 
more than they could find room for. By theſe 
means they found themſelves in a ſhort time at the 
head of ſixteen thouſand men; and the earl of 
Eſſex led them towards Northampton againſt the 
king. 

The army of the royaliſts was not ſo great as 
that of Eſſex; however it was ſuppoſed to be bet- 
ter diſciplined, and better conducted. The two 
ſons of the unfortunate EleQtor Palatine, prince 
Rupert, and prince Maurice, offered their ſervices. 
to the king, and were gladly accepted. A flight 
advantage gained by prince Rupert over colonel 
Sandys, in the beginning, gave great hopes of his 
future activity, and inſpired the army with reſolu- 
tion to hazard a battle. So little were both armies 
- ſkilled in the arts and ſtratagems of war, that they 
were within fix miles of each other before they 
were acquainted with their mutual approach; 
and, what is remarkable, they had been ten days 
within twenty miles of each other without know- 
ing it. 
dge-hill was the firſt place where the two ar- 
mies were put in array againſt each other, and the 
country firſt drenched in civil ſlaughter. It was a 
dreadful fight, to ſee above thirty thouſand of the 
braveſt men in the world, inſtead of employing 
their courage abroad, turning it againſt each other, 

while the deareſt friends, and the neareſt kinſmen, 
_ embraced oppoſite ſides, and prepared to bury their 
private 
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private regards in factious hatred. In the begin- 
ning of this engagement, Sir Faithful Forteſcue, 
who had levied a troop for the Iriſh war, but had 
been obliged to ſerve in the parliamentary army, 
deſerted to the royaliſts ; and ſo intimidated the 
e forces, that the whole body of ca- 
valry fled. The right wing of their army followed 
the example; but the victors too eagerly purſuing, 
Eſſex's body of referve wheeled upon the rear of the 
purſuers, and made great havock among them. Af- 
ter the royaliſts had a little recovered from their 
ſurprize they made a vigorous ſtand; and both 
ſides, for a time ſtood gazing at each other, 
without ſufficient courage to renew the attack. 
They all night lay under arms, and next morning 
found themſelves in fight of each other; this 
had been the time for the king to have ſtruck a 
deciſive blow; he loſt the opportunity, and both 
ſides feparated with equal loſs. Five thouſand 
men are ſaid to have been found dead on the field 
of battle. 

It would be tedious, and no way inſtructive 
to enter into the marchings, and countermarch- 
ings of theſe. undiſciplined and ill conducted ar- 
mies: war was a new trade to the Engliſh, as 
they had not ſeen an hoſtile engagement in the 
iſland for near a century before. The queen came 
to reinforee the royal party; ſhe had brought ſol- 
ders and ammunition from Holland, and imme- 
diately departed: to furniſh more. But the parlia- 
ment, who knew its own ſtrength, was no wa 
diſcouraged. Their demands ſeemed to — 
in proportion to their loſſes; and as they were re- 
preſſed in the field, they grew more haughty in 
the cabinet. Such governors as gave up their for- 
treſſes to the king, were attainted of high trea- 
ſon. It was in vain for the king to ſend propo- 
ſals after any ſuceeſs, 6— 
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and their animoſity. But though this deſire in the 


king to make peace with his ſubjects was the high- 


eſt encomium on his humanity, yet his long nego- 


tiations, one of which he carried on at Oxtord, 


were faulty as a warrior. He waſte that time in 
altercation and treaty, which he {ſhould have em- 
ployed in vigorous exertions in the field. 


However, his firſt campaign, upon the whole, 
wore a favourable aſpect. One victory followed 
after another; Cornwail was reduced to peace, 


-and obedience under the king-: a victory was 
gained over the parliamentarians at Stratton-hill, 


in Devonſhire, another in Roundaway Down, 
about two miles from the Devizes z and ſtill a 
third at Chalgrave field. Briſtol was beſieged and 
taken; and Glouceſter was belieged : the battle of 
Newbury was favourable to the royal cauſe, and 
great hopes of ſucceſs were formed from an army 
m the North, raiſed by the marquis of New- 


caſtle. 


But in this campaign, the two braveſt and 
greateit men of their reſpectise parties were kill- 
ed; as if it was intended, by the kindneſs of 
Providence, that they ſhould be exempted from 
ſeeing the miſeries and the ſlaughter which were 
hortly to enſue. Theſe were John Hampden, 
and Lucius Cary, lord Falkland. 

In an iucurſion made by prince Rupert to with- 
in about two miles of the enemies quarters, a 


great booty Was obtained. This the parliamenta- 


rians attempted to reſcue; and Hampden at their 
head, overtook the royaliſts on Chalgrave Field. 
As he was ever the firſt to enter into the thickeſt 


of the battle, he was ſhot in the {houlder with a 
_ brace of bullets, and the bone broke. Some 
days after, he died in great pain; nor could his 
Whole party, had their army met a total over- 
| throws have been caſt into greater conſternation. 


Even 
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Even Charles his enemy felt for his diſaſter, and 


ollered his own ſurgeon, to afliſt his cure. Hamp- 
den, whom we have ſeen in the beginning of theſe 
troubles refuſe to pay ſhip-money, gained, by his 
inflexible integrity, the eſteem even of his enemies, 
Jo theſe he added affability in converſation, tem- 
per, art, eloquence in debate, and penetration in 
counſel. SER 
But Falkland was ſtill a greater loſs, and a 
greater character. He added to Hampden's ſevere 
principles, a politeneſs and elegance but then 
beginning to be known in England. He had bold- 
ly withſtood the king's pretenſions, while he ſaw 
him making a bad uſe of his power; but when he 
perceived the deſign of the parliament, to overturn 
the religion and the conſtitution of his country, he 
changed his ſide, and ſteadfaſtly attached himſelf to 
the crown. From the beginning of the civil war, 
his natural chearſulneſs and vivacity forſook him; 
he became melancholy, fad, pale, and negligent 
of his perſon. When the two armies were in 
ſight of each other, and preparing for the battle of 
. he appeared deſirous of terminating his 
life, fince he could not compoſe the miſeries of his 
country. Still anxious for his country alone, he 
dreaded the too proſperous ſucceſs of his own par- 
ty, as much as that of the enemy; and he wy 
ſeſſed that its miſeries had broken his heart. His 
uſual cry among his friends, after a deep ſilence 
and frequent ſighs, was, Peace] peace] He now 
ſaid, upon the morning of the engagement, that 
he was weary of the times, and ſhould leave them 
before night. He was ſhot by a muſquet-ball in 
the belly; and his body was next mornin found 
among an heap of ſlain. His writings, Lis ele- 
gance, his juſtice, and his courage, deſerved ſuch 
a death of glory: and they found it. A 


1 
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The king, that he might make preparations 
during the winter for the enſuing eampaign, and to 
oppoſe the deſigns of the Weltminſter parliament, 
called one at Oxford ;, and this was the firſt time 
that England ſaw two. parliaments fitting at the 
fame time. His houſe of peers. was pretty full; 
His houfe of commons conſiſted of about an hun- 
dred and forty, which amounted to not above haif 
of the other houſe of commons. From this ſha- 
dow of a parliament he received ſome ſupplies, af- 
ter which it was proragued, and never after aſ- 
fembled. 

In the mean time the parliament was equally 
active on their ſide. They paſſed an ordinance, 
commanding all the inhabitants of London and 
its neighbourhood to retrench a meal a week, and 
to pay the value of it for the ſupport of the public 
cauſe. But what was much more effectual, the 
Scotch, who conſidered their claims as ſimilar, 
led a ſtrong army to their aſſiſtance. They levied 
an army of fourteen thouſand men in the eaſt, un- 
der the earl of Mancheſter; they had an army of 
ten thoufand men under Eſſex, another of nearl 
the ſame force, under ſir William Waller. Thefl. 
were ſuperior to any force the king could bring in- 
to the field 5 and were well appointed with ammu- 
nition, proviſions, and pay. | 
Hoſtilities, which even during the win» 
A. D. ter ſeaſon had never been wholly diſcon- 
1644. tinued, were renewed in ſpring with their 
; uſual fury, and ſerved to deſolate the king- 
dom, without deciding victory. Each county 
Joined that fide to which it was addicted from mo- 
tives of conviction, intereſt, or fear, though ſome 
_ "obſerved a perfect neutrality. Several frequently 
petitioned for peace; and all the wiſe and good 
were earneſt in the cry. What particularly de- 


ferves remark, was an attempt. of the women of 
- London; 
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London; who, to the number of two or three 
thouſand, went in a body to the houſe of com- 
mons, earneſtly demanding a peace. Give us 
thoſe traitors, faid they, that are againſt a peace; 
ive them, that we may tear them to pieces.“ The 
guards found ſome difficulty in quelling this inſur- 
rection, and one or two women loſt their lives in 
the ſray. | 

The battle of Marſton-moor was the beginning 
of the king's misfortunes and difgrace. The 
Scotch and parliamentarian army had joined, and 
were beſieging Vork; when prince Rupert, joined 
by the marquis of Newcaſtle, determined to raiſe 
the fiege. Both ſides drew up on Marſton-Moor, 
to the number of fifty thouſand, and the victory 
ſeemed long undecided between them. Rupert, 
who commanded the right wing of the royaliſts, 
was oppoſed by Oliver Cromwell, who now firſt 
came into notice, at the head of a body of troops, 
whom he had taken care to levy and diſcipline. 
Cromwell was victorious; he puſhed his opponents 
off the field, followed the vanquiſhed, returned to- 
a ſecond engagement, and a ſecond victory; the 
prince's whole train of artillery was taken, and 

the royaliſts never after recovered the blow. 
While the king was unfortunate in the field, he 
was not more ſucceſsful in negociation. A treaty 
was begun at Uxvridge, which, like all others, 
came to nothing. The puritans demanded a total 
abolition of epiſcopaey, and all church ceremo- 
nies; and theſe Charles, from conviction, from 
intereſt, and perſuaſion, was not willing to per- 
mit. He had all along adhered to the epiſcopal 
juriſdiction, not only becauſe it was favourable to 
monarchy, but becauſe all his adherents were paſ- 
honately devoted to it. He eſteemed biſhops as 
efſential to the chriſtian church; and thought him- 
ſelf bound, not only by temporal, but ſacred ties, 
tg 
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to defend them. The parliament was as obſti- 
mately bent upon removing this order; and to 
ſhew their reſolution, began with the foremeſt af 
the number. 

William Land, archbiſhop of Canterbury, as 
we have already ſeen,. had been impriſoned in the 
Tower at the ſame time with Strafford ; and he 
had patiently endured ſo long a confinement, wich- 
out being brought to any trial. He was now, 
therefore, accuſed of high treaſon, in endeavour- 
ing to ſubvert the fundamental laws, and of other 
high crimes and miſdemeanors. Ihe groundicis 
charge of popery, which his life, and afterwards 
his death behed, was urged againſt him. In his 


defence, he ſpoke ſeveral hours, with that courage 


which ſeems the reſult of innocence and integrity. 
The lords, who were his judges, appeared willing 
to acquit him; but the commons, his accuſers, 
Finding how his trial was likely to go, paſſed an 
ordinance for his execution, and terrified the lords 
who continued obſtinate to give their conſent. Se- 
ven peers alone voted in this important queſtion; 
all the reſt, either from ſhame or fear, did not ap- 


. When brought to the ſcaffold, this venera- 


e prelate, without any terror, but in the uſual 
tone of his exhortation from the pulpit, made the 
people a long ſpeech. He told them that he bad 
examined his heart; and thenked God that he 
found no fins there, which deſerved the death he 
was going to ſuffer. The king, he ſaid, had been 
traduced „Een as labouring to introduce po- 
-pery 3 but he believed him as ſound a proteſtant as 
any man in the kingdom; and as for parliaments, 
though he diſliked the conduct of one or two, yet 
he never deſigned to change the laws of his coun- 
try, or the proteſtant religion. After he had pray- 
ed for a few minutes, the executioner ſevered his 
head at a blow. It is indeed a melancholy. confi- 
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deration, that in theſe times of trouble, the beſt 
men were thoſe on either fide who chiefly ſuffered, 

The death of Laud was followed by a total alte- 
ration of the ceremonies of the church. The Lis 
turgy was by a public act, aboliſhed the day he 
died, as if he had been the only obſtacle to its for- 
mer removal. The church of England was in all 
reſpects brought to a conformity to the puritani- 
cal eſtabliſhment z while the citizens of London, 
and the Scotch army, gave public thanks for ſe 
happy an alteration. 

The total abolition of the reformed religion, as 
eſtabliſhed by queen Elizabeth, ſeemed at firſt to 
promiſe vigour and confiſtence to the counſels of 
che parliamentarians. But ſuch is the nature of 
man, that if he does not find, he makes oppoſition. 
From the moment the puritans began to be appa- 
rently united, and ranked under one denomination 
of preſbyterians, they began again to divide into 
freſh parties, each proſeſſing different views and 
intereſts. One part of the houſe was compoſed of 
Preſbyterians, ſtrictly ſo called; the other, though 
a minority, of Independents, a new ſect that had 
lately been introduced, and gained ground ſurpriſe 
ingly. 

he difference between theſe two ſects would be 
hardly worth menfioning, did not their religious 
opinions influence their political eonduct. The 
church of England, as we have ſeen, had appoint- 
ed biſhops of clerical ordination, and a book of 
common prayer. The preſbyterians exclaimed 
againſt both; they were for having the church go» 
verned by clergymen elected by the people, and 
prayers made without premeditation. The inde» 
pendents went ſtill farther ; they excluded all the 
clergy, they maintained that every man might 
pray in public, exhort his audience, and explain 
the ſcriptures. - Their political ſyſtem kept ard 
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with their religious. Not contented with reducing 
the king to a firſt magiſtrate, which was the aim of 
the preſbyterians, this ſect aſpired at the abolition 
not only of all monarchy, but of all ſubordinati- 
on. 'They maintained, and they maintained right, 
that all men were horn equal; but they alleged 
alſo, that no accidental or artificial inſtitutions 
could deſtroy this equality ; and there they were 
deceived. Could ſuch a plan of government as 
theirs be practicable, it would no doubt be the 
moſt happy; but the wiſe and induſtrious mult in 
every country prevail over the weak and idle; and 
the bad ſucceſs of the independent ſcheme ſoon af- 
ter ſnewed how ill adapted ſuch ſpeculative ideas 
were to human infirmity. Poſſeſſed, however, 
with an high idea of their own reCtitude, both in 
religion and politics, they gave way to a ſurly pride, 
which 1s ever the reſult of narrow manners and 
folitary thinking. 

Theſe were a body of men that were now grow 
ing into conſideration : their apparent ſanctity, 
their natural courage excited by enthuſiaſm, and 
their unceaſing perſeverance, began to work con- 
ſiderable effects; and tho' they were out- number- 
ed in the houſe of commons, which was compoſed 
of more enlightened minds, they formed a majo- 
rity in the army, made up chiefly of the loweſt of 
the vulgar. | | 

The royaliſts endeavoured to throw a ridicule on 
this Fanarkciſm, without being ſenſible how much 
reaſon they had to apprehend its dangerous conſe- 
quences. The forces of the king were united by 
much feebler ties; and licenſe among them, 
which had been introduced by the want of pay, 
had arifen to a dangerous height, rendering them 
as formidable to their friends as their enemies. To 
increaſe this unpopularity, the king finding the 
parliament of Scotland as well as that of England 

| | declaring 
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declaring againſt him, thought proper to make a 
truce with the papiſts of Ireland, in order to bring 
over the Engliſh forces who ſerved in that king- 
dom. With theſe troops he alſo received ſome of 
the native Irifh into his ſervice, who ſtill retained 
their fierceneſs and their barbarity. This gave the 
parliament a plauſible opportunity of ing 
him with taking papiſts into his ſervice, and gave 
a colour to the ancient calumny of his having ex- 
cited them to rebel. Unfortunately, too, ſoon af- 
ter it was found, that they rather increaſed the ha- 
tred of his ſubjects, than added to the ſtrength of 
his army. They were routed u Fairfax, one of 
the generals of the parkament army; and though 
they threw down their arms, they were ſlaughtered 
without mercy. It is ſaid that ſeveral women were 
ſound among the ſlain, who with long knives had 
done conſiderable execution; but the animoſity of 
the Engliſh againſt theſe wretches at that time, 
might = given riſe to the report. 

'[helſe misfortunes were ſoon after ſucceeded by 
another. Charles, who had now retired to Ox» 
ford, found himſelf at the head of a turbulent ſe- 
ditious army, who, from wanting pay, were ſcarce- 
ly ſubject to control; while, on the other hand, 
the parliamentarians were well ſupplicd and paid, 
and held together from principle. The parlia- 
raent, 'to give them an example of diſintereſted» 
neſs in their own conduct, paſſed an act, called 
the Se/f-denying ordinance, which deſerved all com- 
mendation. They reſolved, leſt it ſhould be ſug- 
geſted by the nation that their intent was to make 
themſelves maſters, that no member of their houſe 
ſhould have a command in the army. The for- 
mer generals were therefore changed ; the earls of 
Eſſex, Denbigh, and Mancheſter, gave up their 
commiſſions z and Fairfax, who was now appoint- 
ed general with Cromwell, who found * 
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keep at once his feat and his commiſſion, new mo- 
delled the army. This, which might at firſt have 
feemed to weaken their forces, gave them new 
ſpirit ; and the ſoldiers, become more confident in 
their new commanders, were irreſiſtible. 

Never was a more ſingular army aſſembled than 
that which now drew the ſword in the parliamen- 
tary cauſe. The officers exerciſed the office of 
Chaplains 3 and during the intervals of action, 
inſtructed their troops by ſermons, prayers, and 
exhortations. Rapturous ecſtaſies ſupplied the 
place of _ and reflection; and while they kin- 
dled as they {poke, they aſcribed their own warmth 
to a deſcent of the ſpirit from heaven. The pri- 
vate ſoldiers, ſeized with the ſame ſpirit, employed 
their vacant hours in prayer, in peruſing the holy 
fcriptures, in ghoſtly conferences. When march- 
ing to the field of battle, the hyma and the ejacu- 
lation, mixed their notes with thoſe of the trum- 
pet. An army thus aftuated became invincible. 

The well-ditputed battle, which de— 
June 14, cided the fate of Charles, was fought at 
1645. Naſeby, a village in Yorkſhire. The 
main body of the royal army was com- 
manded by lord Aſtley, prince Rupert led the 
right wing, Sir Marmaduke Langdale the leſt, and 
the king himſelf headed the body of referve. On 
the oppobte fide, Fairfax and Skippon command- 
ed the main body; Cromwell led on the right 
wing, and Ireton, his ſon-in-law, the left. Prince 
Rupert attacked the left wing with his uſual impe- 
tuofity and ſucceſs; they were broke and purſued 
as far as the village; but he loſt time in attempting 
to make himſelf maſter of their artillery. Crom- 
well, in the mean time, was equally ſucceſsful on 
his fide, and broke through the enemies horſe af- 
ter a very obſtinate reſiſtance. While theſe were 
thus engaged, the infantry on both ſides n 
a c 
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ed the conflict with equal ardour; but in ſpite of 

the efforts of Fairfax and Skippon, their batta- 
lions began to give away. But it was now that 
Cromwell returned with his victorious forces, and 
charged the king's infantry in flank with ſuch vi- 
gour, that a total rout began to enſue. By this 
time prince Rupert had rejoined the king and the 
{mall body of reſerve; but his troops, though vic- 
torious, could not be brought to a ſecond charge. 
They were at all times licentious and ungoverna- 
ble; but they were now intimidated; for the parlia- 
mentarians having recovered from the firſt ſhock, 
ſtoody ready in order of battle to receive them. 
The king was deſirous of charging them at the 
head of his reſerve; but the earl of Carnwath, 
who rode by his majeſty's fide, ſeizing the bridle 
of his horſe, turned him round, ſaying, with a 
loud oath, „ Will you go upon your death in an 
« inſtant ?” The troops ſeeing this motion, 
wheeled to the right, and rode off in ſuch confu- 
fon, that they could not be rallied again during 
the reſt of the day. The king perceiving the battle 
wholly loſt, was obliged to abandon the field to 
his enemies, who took all his cannon, baggage, 
and above five thouſand priſoners. t 

This fatal blow the king never after recovered; 
his army was diſperſed, and the conquerors made 
as many captives as they thought proper. Among 
the other ſpoils taken on this occaſion, the king's 
cabinet of letters was ſeized, in which was con- 
tained all his private correſpondence with the 
queen. Theſe were ſhortly after publiſhed by the 
command of the parliament, who took a vulgar 
and brutal pleaſure in ridiculing all thoſe tender ef- 
fuſions which were never drawn up for the public 
eye. | ow Bi 1 
The battle of Naſeby put the parliamentarians 
in poſſeſſion of almoſt all the ſtrong cities of the 
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kingdom, Briitol, Bridgewater, Cheſter, Sher- 
burn, and Bath. Exeter was beſieged; and all 
the king's troops in the weſtern counties being en- 
tirely diſperſed, Fairfax preſſed the place, and it 
{urrendered at diſcretion. The king's intereſts 
ſeemed going to ruin on every quarter. 'The 
Scotch army, which, as has been ſaid, took part 
with the parliament, having made themſelves maſ- 
ters of Carliſle after an obſtinate ſiege, marched 
ſouth and laid ſiege to Hereford. Another en- 
gagement followed between the king and the par- 
liamentarians, in which his forces were put to the 
rout by colonel Jones, a thouſand of his men 
made priſoners, and five hundred flain. Thus 
ſurrounded, harraſſed on every fide, he retreated 
to Oxford, that in all conditions of his fortune 
had held ſteady to his cauſe ;z and there he reſoly- 
ed to offer new terms to his victorious purſuers. 

Nothing could be more affecting than the king's 
ſituation during his abode at Oxford. Saddened 
by his late melancholy diſaſters, impreſſed with 
the apprehenſions of ſuch as hung over him, har- 
raiſed by the murmurs of thoſe who had followed 
his cauſe, and ſtung with ſorrow for his incapacity 
to relieve them.. He now was willing to grant the 
parliament their own terms, and at any rate to 
procure a reconciliation. He therefore 1ent them 
repeated meſſages to this purpoſe, but they never 
dezgned to make him the leaſt reply. At laſt, af- 
ter reproaching him with the blood ſpilt during 
the war, they told him that they were preparing 
tome bills, to which if he would conſent, they 
would then be able to judge of his pacific inclina- 
tions. | | 

In the mean time Fairfax was approaching with 
a powerful and victorious army, and was taking 
the proper meaſures of 'laying ſiege to Oxford, 


which promiſed an eaſy ſurrender. 'To be taken 
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captive, and led in triumph by his inſolent ſub- 
jets, was what Charles juſtly abhorred ; and eve- 
ry inſult and violence was to be dreaded from the 
ſoldiery, who had felt the effects of his oppoſition. 
In this deſperate extremity he embraced a meaſure 
which, in any other ſituation, might juſtly lie un- 
der the imputation of imprudence and indilcretion. 
He reſolved to give himſelf up to the Scotch army, 
who had never teſtified ſuch implacable animoſity 
againſt him, and to truſt to their loyalty for the 
reſt. 

'That he might the better conceal his deſign 
from the people of Oxford, orders were given at. 
every gate of the city for allowing three perſons to 
paſs. In the night, the king, accompanied by one 
doctor Hudſon, and Mr. Aſhburnham, took the 
road towards London, travelling as Aſhburnham's 
ſervant. He, in fact, came ſo near London, that 
he once entertained ſome thoughts of entering that 
city, and of throwing himſelf on the mercy of the 
parliament. At laſt, after paſſing through many 
croſs-roads and bye-ways, he arrived at 
the Scotch camp before Newark, and Jan. 30. 
diſcovered himſelf to Lord Leven, the 1646. 
Scotch general. 

The Scotch, who had before given him ſome 
general aſſurances of their fidelity and protection, 
now ſeemed greatly ſurpriſed at his arrival among 
them. Inſtead of beſtowing a thought on his in- 
tereſts, they inſtantly entered into a conſultation 
upon their own. The commithoners of their army 
be ſent up an account of the king's arrival to the par- 

lament, and declared, that his coming was alto- 

h gether uninvited and unexpected. In themean time 
18 they prevailed upon the king to give directions for 
d, ſurrendering all his 'garriſons to .the parliament, 
* with which he complied. In return for this con- 
e, deſcenſion they treated him with very long ſermons 
| I 2 among 
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among the eccleſiaſtics, and with the moſt cautious 
reſerve, but very different from reſpect, among 
the officers. The preachers of the party indeed 
inſulted him from the pulpit; and one of them, 
aſter reproaching him to his face with his miſcon- 
on ordered that pſalm to be ſung, which 
«© Why doſt thou, Tyrant, boaſt thyſelf 
Thy wicked deeds to praiſe.” 
The king ſtood up, and called for that pſalm, 
which begins with theſe words: 
% Have-mercy, Lord, on me, I pray, 
For men would me devour.” 
The audience accordingly ſung this pſalm in com- 
paſſion to majeſty in diſtreſs. 

The parliament being informed of the king's 
captivity, immediately entered into a treaty with 
the Scotch about delivering up their priſoner. 
The Scotch had, from their firſt entrance into 
England, 'been allowed pay by the parliament, in 
order to prevent their plundering the country ; 
much of- this, however, remained unpaid, from 
the unavoidable neceſſities of the times, and much 
more was claimed by the Scotch than was really 
due. "Nevertheleſs, they now faw this a conveni- 
ent time for inſiſt ing on their arrears; and they re- 
ſolved to make the king the inſtrument by which 
this money was to be obtained. Aſter various de- 
bates upon this head between them and the parlia- 
ment, in which they pretended to great honour, 
aad infiſted upon many punctilios, they agreed, 
that upon payment of four hundred thouſand 


4 pounds they would deliver up the king to his ene- 


mies; and this was chearfully complied with. An 
action ſo atrocious may be palliated, but can ne- 
ver be defended ; they returned home laden with 


plunder, and the reproaches of all good men. 
. From 
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From this period to the deſpotic government 
of Cromwell, the conſtitution was convulſed with 
all the agitations of faction, guilt, ignorance, and 
enthuſiaſm. The kingly power being laid low, 
the parliament attempted to afſume the rein; but 
they were ſoon to ſubmit in turn to the military 
power, which, like all democracies, was turbu- 
lent, tranſient, feeble and bloody. 
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CH AP. XXXII. 
CHARLES I. (Continued.) 
HE king being delivered over by the Scotch 


to the parliamentary commiſhoners, he was 
conducted under a guard to Holmby Caſtle, in 
Northamptonſhire. They treated him in confine- 
ment with the moſt rigorous ſeverity, diſmiſſing 
all his ancient ſervants, debarring him from all yi- 
ſits, and cutting off all communication with his 
triends and family. 

The civil war was now over, the king had ab- 
ſolved his followers from their allegiance, and the 
parliament had now no enemy to fear, except thoſe 
very troops by which they had extended their over- 
grown authority. But in proportion as the terror 
of the king's power diminiſhed, the diviſions be- 
tween the independents and the preſbyterians be- 
came more apparent. The majority in the houſe 
were of the preſbyterian ſect; but the majority of 
the army were ſtaunch independents. At the head 
of this ſeQ was Cromwell, who ſecretly directed 
its operations, and invigorated all their meaſures. 
Oliver Cromwell, whoſe talents now began to 
appear in full luſtre, was the ſon of a private gen- 
tleman of Huntingdon ; but being the ſon of a 
ſecond brother, he inherited a very ſmall paternal 
fortune. He had been ſent to Cambridge; but 
his inclinations not at that time turning to the 
calm occupations of elegant literature, he was re- 
markable only for the profligacy of his conduct, 
and the waſting his paternal fortune. It was, per- 
haps, his poverty that induced him to fall into the 
oppoſite extreme ſhortly after; for, from being 
one of the moſt debauched men in the * 
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he became the moſt rigid and abſtemious. The 
ſame vehemence of temper, which had tranſport- 
ed him into the extremes of pleaſure, now diſtin- 
guiſhed his religious habits. He endeavoured to 
improve his ſhattered fortune by agriculture; but 
this expedient ſerved only to plunge him in fur- 
ther difficulties. He was even determined to go 
over and ſettle in New-England ; but was hin- 
dered by the king's ordinance to the contrary. 
From accident or intrigue, he was choſen mem- 
ber for the town of Cambridge, in the long par- 
liament; but he ſeemed at firſt to poſſeſs no ta- 
lents for oratory, his perſon being ungraceful, his 
drefs ſlovenly, his elocution homely, tedious, ob- 
ſcure and embarraſſed. He made up, however, 
by zeal and perſeverance, what he wanted in na- 
tural powers; and being endowed with unſhaken 
intrepidity, much diſſimulation, and a thorough 
conviction of the rectitude of his cauſe, he roſe, 
through the gradations of preferment, to. the poſt 
of lieutenant-general under Fairfax; but in rea- 
lity, poſſeſſing the ſupreme command over the 
whole army. 

Soon after the retreat of the Scotch, the preſ- 
byterian party, ſeeing every thing reduced to obe- 
dience, began to talk of diſmiſſing a conſiderable 
part of the army, and to ſend the reſt to Ireland. 
It may eafily be ſuppoſed, that for every reaſon 
the army were as unwilling to diſband, as to be led 
over into a country as yet uncivihzed, uncultivat- 
ed, and barbarous. Cromwell took care to inſpire 
them with a horror of either; they loved him 
for his bravery and religious zeal, and ill more 
for his ſeeming affection for them. Inſtead, there- 
fore of preparing to diſband, they reſolved ta pe- 
tition 3 and they began by deſiring an indemnity, 
_ ratified by the king, for any illegal actions which 
they might have committed during the war. This 
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the commons, in turn, treated with great ſeveri- 
ty ; they voted that this petition tended to intro- 
duce mutiny, to put conditions upon the parlia- 
ment, to obſtruct the relief of the kingdom of 
Ireland; and they threatened to proceed againſt 
the promoters of it as enemies to the ſtate and 
diſturbers of the public peace. 

The army now began to conſider themſelves as 
a body diſtinct from the commonwealth z and 
complained, that they had ſecured the general 
tranquillity, while they were, at the ſame time, 
deprived of the privileges of Engliſhmen. In op- 
polition, therefore, to the parliament at Welt- 
minſter, 2a military parliament was formed, com- 
poſed of the officers and common ſoldiers of each 
regiment, The principal officers formed a coun- 
eil to repreſent the body of peers; the ſoldiers 
elected two men out of each company to repreſent 
the houſe of commons, and theſe were called the 
2gitators of the army. Cromwell took care to be 
one of the number, and thus contrived an eaſy 
method under-hand of conducting and promoting 
the ſedition of the army. | 

This herce aſſembly having debated for a very 
hort time, declared, that they found many griev- 
ances to be redreſſed; and began by ſpecifying 
ſuch as they deſired to be moſt ſpeedily removed. 
The very {ame conduct which bad formerly been 

uſed with ſucceſs by the parliament —_ their 
ſovereign, was now put in practice by the army 
againſt the parliament. As the commons granted 
every requeſt, the agitators roſe in their demands; 
theſe accuſed the army of mutiny and ſedition; 
the army retorted the charge, and alleged, that 
the king had been depoſed only to make way for 
aheir 3 | 
The unhappy king, in the mean time, continu- 
ed a priſoner at Hol mby caſtle ; and as his coun- 
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tenance might add ſome authority to that ſide 
which ſhould obtain it, Cromwell, who ſecretly 
conducted all the meaſures of the army, while he 
apparently exclaimed againſt their violence, reſolv- 
ed to ſeize the king's perſon. Accordingly a party 
of five hundred horſe appeared at Holmby caſtle, 
under the command of one Joyce, who had'been 
originally a taylor; but who, in the preſent con- 
fuſion of all ranks and orders, was advanced to 
the rank of cornet. Without any oppoſition he 
entered the king's apartment, armed with piſtols, 
and told him, that he muſt prepare to go with him. 
Whither ? ſaid the king. To the army, replied 
Joyce. By what warrant ? aſked the king. Joyce 
pointed to his followers. © Your warrant, repli- 
« ed Charles, is wrote in fair charaQers.” And 
then without further delay he went into his coach, 
and was ſafely conducted to the army who were 
haſtening to their rendezvous at 'Triplo-heath, neac 
Cambridge. The next day Cromwell. arrived a- 
mong them, where he was received with acclama- 
tions of joy, and was inſtantly inveſted with the 
ſupreme command.. | 

It was now that the commons perceived a ſet- 
tled deſign in the army to preſcribe laws to their 
employers; and they did not fail to ſpread the 
alarm through the city. But.it was too late to 
reſiſt; the army, with Cromwell at their head, 
advanced with precipitation, and arrived in a -w 
days at St. Alban's ; ſo that the commons 10 
began to think of temporizing. The declaration, 
by which they had voted the military petitioners 
enemies to the ſtate, was recalled, and erazed 
from their journal book. But all ſubmiſſion was 
become vain ; the army {till roſe in their demands, 
in proportion as theſe demands were gratified, 
until at laſt they entirely threw off the maſk, and 
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claimed a right of modelling the whole govern- 
ment, and ſettling the nation. 

But as too precipitate an aſſumption of authority 
might appear invidious, Cromwell began by ac- 
cuſing eleven members of the houſe as guilty of 
high treaſon, and enemies to the army. The 
members accuſed were the very leaders of the 
Preſbyterian party, the very men who had pre- 
ſcribed ſuch rigorous meaſures to the king, and 
now, in their turn, were threatened with popular 
reſentment. As they were the leading men in the 
houſe, the commons were willing to protect them; 
but the army inſiſting on their diſmiſhon, they vo- 
luntarily left the houſe, rather than be compelled 
to withdraw. 

At laſt, the citizens of London, who had been 
ever foremoſt in ſedition, began to open their 
eyes, and to perceive that the conſtitution was to- 
tally overturned. They ſaw an oppreſſive parlia- 
ment now ſubjected to a more oppreſhve army; 
they found their religion aboliſhed, their king a 
captive, and no hopes of redreſs but from another 
ſcene of ſlaughter. In this exigence, therefore, 
the common council afſembled the militia of the 
City; the works were manned, and a manifeſto 
publiſhed, aggravating the hoſtile intentions of the 
army. Finding that the houſe of commons, in 
compliance with the requeſt of the army, had vo- 
ted that the city militia ſhould be diſbanded, the 
multitude roſe, beſieged the door of the houſe, 
and obliged them to reverſe that vote which they 
had paſſed ſo lately. 

In this manner was this wretched houſe intimi- 
dated on either fide, obliged at one time to obey 
the army, at another, to comply with the cla- 
mours of the city rabble. This aſſembly was, in 
conſequence, divided into parties, as uſual, one 
part fiding with the ſeditious citizens; while the 

minority, 
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minority, with the two ſpeakers at their head, 

were for encouraging the army. In ſuch an uni- 

verſal confuſion, it is not to be expected that any 

thing leſs than a ſeparation of the parties could 

take place; and accordingly the two fpeakers, 

with fixty-two members, ſecretly retired from the 

houſe, and threw themſelves under the protection 

of the army that were then at Hounſlow-heath. 

'They were reccived with ſhouts and acclamations, 

their integrity was extolled, and the whole body 

of the ſoldiery, a formidable force of twenty thou- 
ſand men, now moved forward to reinſtate them 
in their former ſeats and ſtations. . 

In the mean time, that part of the houſe that 
was left behind, reſolved: to act with vigour, and 
reſiſt the encroachments of the army. They choſe 
new ſpeakers, they gave orders for enliſting troops, 
they ordered the train bands to man the lines; 
and the whole city boldly -refolved to reſiſt the 
invaſion. But this reſolution only held while the. 
enemy was thought at a diſtance, for when the 
formidable force of Cromwell appeared, .all was. 
obedience and ſubmiſſion; the gates were opened 
to the general, who attended the two ſpeakers, 
and the reſt'of the members, peaceably to-their 
habitations. The eleven impeached members, be- 
ing accuſed as cauſes of the tumult, were expelled, 
and moſt them retired to the continent. The 
mayor, ſheriff, and three aldermen, were ſent to 
the Tower; ſeveral citizens, and officers of mili- 
tia, were committed to priſon, and the lines about. 
the city were levelled to the ground. The com- 
mand of. the Tower was given to Fairfax, the 
= and the parliament ordered him their: 

earty thanks for having difobeyed their com- 
mands. 
It now only remained to diſpoſe of the king, 
who had been ſent by the army as a priſoner to 
| Hampton» 
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Hampton-Court. The independent army, at the 
head of whom was Cromwell, on one hand ; and 
the preſbyterians in the name of either houfe, on 
the other hand, treated ſeparately with him in pri- 
vate. He had at one time even hopes, that in 
theſe ſtruggles for power he might have been choſen 
mediator in the diſpute; and he expected that the 
kingdom, at laſt ſenſible of the miſeries of anar- 
chy, would, like a froward child, huſhed with its 
own importunities, ſettle into its former tranquil 
conſtitution. However, in all his miſerics and 
doubts, though at firſt led about by the army, 
and afterwards kept a priſoner by them at Hamp- 
ton, ſuch was his admirable equality of temper, 
that nodifference was perceived in his countenance 
and behaviour. Though a captive in the hands 
of his moſt inveterate enemies, he ſtill ſupported 
the dignity of a monarch; and he never one mo- 
ment ſunk from the conſciouſneſs of his own ſu- 
periority. ä | 

It is true, that at firſt he was treated with ſome 
Dattering marks of diſtinction ; he was permitted 
to converſe with his old ſervants, his chaplains 
were admitted to attend him, and celebrate divine 
ſervice their own way. But the moſt exquiſite 
pleaſure he enjoyed was in the company of his 
children, with whom he had ſeveral interviews, 
The meeting on theſe occaſions was ſo pathetic, 
that Cromwell himſelf, who was once preſent, 
could not help being moved; he was heard to de- 
Clare, that he had never beheld ſuch an affecting 
ſcene before; and we mult do juſtice to this man's 

feelings, as he was himſelf a tender father. 
But thoſe flattering inſtances of reſpect and ſub- 
miſhon were of no long continuance. As ſoon as 
the army had gained a complete victory over the 
houſe of commons, the independents began. to 
- te 
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abate of their expreſſions. of duty and reſpect. 
The king therefore was now more ſtrictly guarded: 
they would hardly allow his domeſtics to converſe 
with him in private, and ſpies were employed to 
mark all his words and actions. He was every 
hour threatened with falſe dangers of Cromwell's 
contrivance; by which he was taught to fear for 
his perſonal caſety. The ſpies and creatures of 
that cunning man, were ſedulouſly employed in 
railing the king's terrors, and repreſenting to him 
the danger of his ſituation. Theſe, therefore, at 
length prevailed, and Charles reſolved to with- 
draw himſelf from the army. Cromwell conſi- 
dered that if he ſhould eſcape the kingdom, there 
would be then a theatre open to his ambition; if 
he ſhould be apprehended, the late attempt would 
aggravate his guilt, and apologize for any ſucceed- 
ing ſeverity. 

Early in the evening the king retired to his 
chamber, on pretence of being indiſpoſed ; and 
about an hour after midnight, he went down the 
back ſtairs, attended by Aſhburnham and Legg, 
both gentlemen of his bed-chamber. Sir John 
Berkeley waited for him at the garden-gate with 
horſes, which they inſtantly mounted, and tra- 
velling through the Foreſt all night, arrived at 
Tichfield, the ſeat of the earl of Southampton. 
Before he arrived at this place, he went towards 
the ſhore, and expreſſed great anxiety that a ſhip, 
which Aſhburnham had promiſed to be in readi- 
neſs, was not to be ſeen. At Tichfield he deli- 
berated with his friends upon his next excurſion, 
and they adviſed him to croſs over to the Ifle of 
Wight, where Hammond was governor; who, 
though a creature of Cromwell's, was yet a ne- 
phew of one doctor Hammond, the king's chap- 
lain. To this inauſpicious protector it was reſolv- 
ed to have recourſe; Aſhburnham and Berkeley 

were 
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were ſent before to exact a promiſe from this offi- 
cer, that if he would not protect the king, he 
would not detain him. Hammond ſeemed ſur- 
prized at their demand; expreſſed his inclination 
to ſerve his majeſty, but at the ſame time alledged 
his duty to his employers. He therefore attended 
the king's gentlemen to Tichfield, with a guard of 
ſoldiers, and ſtaid in a lower apartment while Aſh- 
burnham went up to the king's chamber. Charles. 
no ſooner underſtood that Hammond was in the 
houſe with a body of troops, than he exclaimed, 
« © Jack; thou haſt undone me!“ Aſhburnham 
ſhed a flood of tears, and offered to go down and 
diſpatch the governor, but the king repreſſed his 
ardour. When Hammond came into his preſence, 
he repeated his profeſſions of regard; Charles 
fubmitted to his fate ; and, without further delay, 
attended him to Cariſbrook caſtle, in the Ifle of 
Wight, where at firſt he found himſelf treated 
with marks of duty and reſpect. 

While the king continued in this forlorn fitua- 
tion, the parliament, new modelled as it was by 
the army, was every day growing more feeble and 
factious. Cromwell, on the other hand, was 
ſtrengthening the army, and taking every precau- 
tion to repreſs any tendency to factious diviſion 
among them. Nor were his fears without juſt 
cauſe; for had it not been for the quickneſs of his 
penetration, and the boldneſs of his activity, the 
whole army would have been thrown into a ſtate 
of ungovernable frenzy. 

Among the independents, who in general, were 
for having no eccleſiaſtical ſubordination, a ſet of 
men grew up called Levellers, who difallowed all 
ſubordination whatſoever, and declared that my 
would have no other chaplain, king, or general, 
but Chriſt, They declared that all men _ 

equal; 
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equal; that all degrees and ranks ſhould be level- 
led, and an exact partition of property eſtabliſhed 
in the nation. This ferment ſpread through the 
army; and as it was a doctrine well ſuited to the 
poverty of the daring ſoldiery, it promiſed every 
day to become more dangerous and fatal. Several 
petitions were preſented, urging the neceſlity of a 
partition, and threatening vengeance in caſe of re- 
fuſing redreſs. 

Cromwell now ſaw that he was upon the point 
of loſing all the fruits of his former ſchemes and 
dangers, and dreaded this new faction ſtill more, 
as they turned his own pretended principles againſt 
himſelf. Thus finding all at ſtake, he reſolved, 
by one reſolute blow, to diſperſe th# faction, or 
periſh in the attempt. Having intimation that the 
levellers were to meet at a certain place, he unex- 
pectedly appeared before the terrified aſſembly, at 
the head of his red regiment, which had been hi- 
therto invincible. He demanded, in the name of 
God, what theſe meetings and murmurings meant; 
he expoſtulated with them upon the danger an 
conſequence of their precipitate ſchemes, and de- 
fired them immediately to depart. But inſtead of 
obeying, they returned an inſolent anſwer ; where- 
fore, ruſhing on them in a fury, he laid, with his 
own hands, two of them dead at his feet. His 
guards diſperſing the reſt, he cauſed ſeveral of 
them to be hanged upon the ſpot, he ſent others 
priſoners to London; and thus diſlipated a faction, 
no otherwiſe criminal than in having followed his 
own example. | 

This action ſerved ſtill more to increaſe the 

wer of Cromwell in the camp, and in the par- 

iament; and while Fairfax was nominally 

of the troops, he was inveſted with all the power. 
But his authority ſoon became irreſiſtible, in con- 
ſequence of a new and unexpected addition to his 
ſucceſſes. 
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ſucceſſes. The Scotch, perhaps aſhamed of the 
reproach of having ſold their king, and ſtimulated 
farther by the independents, who took all occaſions 
to mortify them, raiſed an army in his favour, and 
the chief command was given to the earl of Ha- 
milton; while Langdale, who profeſſed himſelf at 
the head of the more bigotted party, who had ta- 
ken the covenant, marched at the head of his ſepa- 
rate body, and both invaded the North of Eng- 
land. 'Their two armies amounted to above twen- 
ty thouſand men. But Cromwell, at the head of 
eight thouſand of his hardy veterans, feared not 
to give them battle; he attacked them one atter 
the other, routed and diſperſed them, took Ha- 
milton priſoner; and following his blow, entered 
Scotland, where he ſettled the government entirely 
to his ſatisfaction. An inſurrection in Kent was 
quelled by Fairfax, at the ſame time with the ſame 
eaſe; and nothing but ſucceſs attended all this bold 
uſurper's criminal attempts. 

During theſe contentions, the king, who was 
kept a priſoner at Cariſbrook, continued to nego- 
tiate with the parliament for ſettling the unſpeak- 
able calamities of the kingdom. 'The parliament 
ſaw no other method of deſtroying the military 
power but to depreſs it by the kingly. Frequent 
propoſals for an accommodation paſſed between 
the captive king and the commons; but the great 
- obſtacle which had all along ſtood in the way, till 
kept them from agreeing. This was the king's 
refuſing to aboliſh epiſcopacy, though he conſented 
to deſtroy the liturgy of the church. However, 
the treaty was {till carried on with vigour, as the 
parliament had more to apprehend from the de- 
ſigns of their generals, than from the attempts of 
the king ; and, for the firſt time, they ſeemed in 
carneſt to conclude their negociations. 

Tha | But 
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But all was now too late; their power was ſoon 
totally to expire, for the rebellious army, crowned 
with ſucceſs, was returned from the deſtruction of 
their enemies; and ſenſible of their own power, 
with furious remonſtrances began to demand ven- 
geance on the king. At the fame time they ad- 
vanced to Windſor; and ſending an officer to ſeize 
the king's perſon where he was lately ſent under 
confinement, they conveyed him to Hurſt-caſtle, 
in Hampſhire, oppoſite the Iſle of Wight. It was 
in vain that the parliament complained of this 
harſh proceeding, as being contrary to their appro- 
bation; it was in vain that they began to iſſue or- 
dinances for a more effectual oppoſition; they re- 
ceived a meſſage from Cromwell, that he intended 
paying them a viſit the next day with his army; 
and in the mean time ordered them to raiſe him 
ſorty thouſand pounds upon the city of London. 

The commons, however, though deſtitute of 
all hopes of prevailing, had ſtill courage to reſiſt, 
and attempted, in the face of the whole army, to 
clofe their treaty with the king. They had taken 
into conſideration the whole of his conceſſions ; 
and though they had ſormerly voted them unſatiſ- 
factory, they now renewed the conſultation with 
freſh vigour. After a violent debate, which had 
laſted three days, it was carried in the king's fa- 
vour by a majority of an hundred and twenty- 
nine againſt eighty-three, that his conceſſions 
were a foundation for the houſes to proceed upon 
in the ſettlement of the kingdom. This was the 
Jaſt attempt in his favour; for the next day Co- 
lonel Pride, at the head of two regiments, block- 
aded the houſe, and ſeized in the paſſage forty-one 
members of the preſbyterian party, and ſent them 
to a low room belonging to the houſe, that paſſed 
by the denomination of Hell. Above an hundred 


and ſixty members more were excluded; and none 
| | were 
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were allowed to enter but the moſt furious and 
determined of the independents, in all not exceed- 
ing fixty. This atrocious invaſion of the parlia- 
mentary rights, commonly paſſed by the name of 
Pride's purge, and the remaining members were 
called the Rump. Theſe ſoon voted, that the 
tranſactions of the houſe a few days before were 
illegal, and that their general's conduct was juſt 
and neceflary. ' 

Nothing now remained after the conſtitution 
had been deſtroyed, after the parliament had been 
ejected, aſter the religion of the country had been 
aboliſhed, after the braveſt and the beſt of his 
ſubjects had been ſlain, but to murder the king 
'This vile parliament, if it now deſerves the name, 
was compoſed of a medley of the moſt obſcure 
citizens, and the officers of the army, In this 
aſſembly, therefore, a committee was appointed 
to bring in a charge againſt the king; and, on 
their report, a vote paſſed, declaring it treaſon in 
a king to levy war againſt his parliament. It was 
therefore reſolved. that an High Court of Juſtice 
ſhould be appointed to try his majeſty for this new 
invented treaſon. For form ſake they defired the 
concurrence of the few remaining lords in the 
other houſe ; but here there was virtue enough left 
unanimouſly to reject the horrid propoſal. 

But the commons were not to be ſtopped by ſo 
ſmall an obſtacle. They voted, that the concur- 
rence of the houſe of lords was unneceſſary; they 
voted that the people were the origin of all juſt 
power, a fact which, though true, they could 
never bring home to themſelves. To add to their 
zeal, a woman of Herefordſhire, illuminated by 
prophetical viſions, deſired admittance, and com- 
municated a revelation which ſhe had receiyed 
from heaven. She aſſured them that their mea- 

fures were conſecrated from aboye, and ratified 2 
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the ſanction of the Holy Ghoſt. This intelligence 
gave them great comfort, and much conſirmed 
them in their preſent reſolutions. 

Colonel Harriſon, the ſon of a butcher, was 
commanded to conduct the king from Hurſt-caſtle 
to Windſor, and from thence to London. His 
afflicted ſubjects, who ran to have a fight of their 
ſovereign, were greatly affected at the change that 
appeared in his face and perſon. He bad allowed 
his beard to grow; his hair was become venerably 
grey, rather by the preſſure of anxiety than the 
hand of time; while the reſt of his apparel bore 
the marks of misfortune and decay. 'Thus he 
ſtood a ſolitary figure of majeſty in diſtreſs, which 
even his adverſaries could not behold without re- 
verence and compaſhon. He had been long at- 
tended only by an old decrepit ſervant, whoſe name 
was Sir Philip Warwick, who could only deplore 
his maſter's fate, without being able to revenge 
his cauſe. All the exterior ſymbols of ſovereignty 
were now withdrawn; and his new attendants 
had orders to ſerve him without ceremony. 'The 
duke of Hamilton, who was reſerved for the ſame 
puniſhment with his maſter, having leave to take 
a laſt farewel as he departed from Windſor, threw 
himſelf at the king's feet, crying out, „ My dear 
maſter !” The unhappy monarch raiſed him up, 
and embracing him tenderly, replied, while the 
tears ran down his cheeks, « I have indeed been 
a dear maſter to you.” Theſe were ſevere diſtreſſes; 
however, he could not be perſuaded that his ad- 
verſaries would bring him to a formal trial; but 
he every moment expected to be diſpatched by 
private aſſaſſination. | 

From the fixth, to the twentieth of January, 
was ſpent in making preparations for his extraor- 
dinary trial. 'The court of juſtice conſiſted of an 
hundred and thirty-three perſons named by the 

commons z 
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„ but of theſe never above ſeventy met 

the trial. The members were chiefly com- 
— of the chief officers of the army, moſt of 
them of very mean birth, together with ſome of 
the lower houſe, and a ow citizens of London. 
Bradſhaw, a lawyer, was choſen preſident, Coke 
was appointed ſolicitor for the people of England, 
Doriſlaus, Steele and Aſke, were named aſſiſtants. 
The court ſat in Weſtminſter-Hall. 

The king was now conducted from Windſor to 
St. James's and the next day was brought before 
the high court to take his trial. While the crier 
was calling over the names of the commiſſioners 
for trying him, nobody anſwering for lord Fair- 
fax, a female voice from the gallery was heard to 
cry out, „“ He has more wit than to be here.” 
When the impeachment was read in the name of 
the people of England, the ſame voice exclaimed, 
6 No, nor a tenth part of them.” Axtel, the 
officer who guarded the court, giving orders to fire 

into the box from whence the voice proceeded, 
it was diſcovered that theſe bold anſwers came 
from the lady Fairfax, who alone had courage to 
condemn their proceedings. 

When the king was brought forward before the 
court, he was conducted by the mace-bearer to a 
chair placed within the bar. Though long detained 
a priſoner, and now produced as a criminal, he 
ſtill ſuſtained the dignity of a king; he ſurveyed 
the members of the court with a ſtern haughty air, 
and, without moving his hat, ſat down, while 
the members alſo were covered. His charge was 
then read by the ſolicitor, accuſing him of having 
been the cauſe of all the bloodſhed which followed 
| fince the commencement of the war, at that part 

of the charge he could not ſuppreſs a {mile of con- 
tempt and indignation. After the charge was 


finiſhed, Bradſhaw directed his diſcourſe * the 
ng; 
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king, and told him, that the coʒert expected his 


an{wer. 

The king with great temper entered upon his 
defence, by declining the authority of the court. 
He repreſented, that having been engaged in treaty 
with his two houſes of parliament, and having 
finiſhed almoſt every article, he expected a diffe- 
rent treatment from that he now received. He 
ceived, he ſaid, no appearance of an upper houſe, 
which was neceſſary to conſtitute a juſt tribunal. 
That he was himſelf the king and fountain of law, 
and conſequently could not be tried by laws to 
which he had never given his aſſent ; that having 
been intruſted with the liberties of the people, he 
would not now betray them, by recognizing a 
power founded in uſurpation; that he was willing 
before a proper tribunal to enter into the particulars 
of his defence; but that before them he muſt de- 
cline any apology for his innocence, leſt he ſhould 
be conſidered as the betrayer of, and not a martyr 
ſor the conſtitution. 

Bradſhaw, in order to ſupport the authority of 
the court, inſiſted, that they had received their 
power from the people, the ſource of all right. 
He preſſed the priſoner not to decline the authority 
of the court, that was delegated by the commons 
of England, and interrupted, and over-ruled the 
king in his attempts to reply. | 

In this manner the king was three times pro- 
duced beſore the court, and as often perſiſted in 
declining its juriſdiction. The fourth. and: laſt 
time he was brought before this ſelf-created court, 
as he was proceeding thither, he was inſulted b 
the ſoldiers and the mob, who exclaimed, «* Jul. 
« tice! juſtice! execution! execution 5 but he 
continued undaunted. His judges having now ex- 
amined ſome witneſſes, by whom it was proved 
chat the king had appeared in arms againſt the 
forces 
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forces commiſhoned by parliament, they pro- 
nounced ſentence againſt him. He ſeemed very 
anxious at this time to be admitted to a conference 
with the two houſes; and it was ſuppoſed that he 
intended to reſign the crown to his ſon ; but the 
court refuſed compliance, and conſidered his re- 
queſt as an artifice to delay juſtice. 

The conduct of the king under all theſe in- 
ſtances of low-bred malice was great, firm, and 
equal ; in going throngh the hall from this execra- 
ble tribunal, the ſoldiers and rabble were again 
inſtigated to cry out juſtice and execution. 'They 
reviled him with the moſt bitter reproaches. 
Among other inſults, one miſcreant preſumed to 
ſpit in the face of his ſovereign. He patiently 
bore their inſolence. “ Poor ſoul, cried he, 
« they would treat their generals in the ſame man- 
cc ner for ſix pence.” Thoſe of the populace, who 
{till retained the feelings of humanity, expreſſed 
their ſorrow in ſighs and tears. A ſoldier, more 
compaſſionate than the reſt, could not help im- 
ploring a bleſſing upon his ar 00 head. An officer 
overhearing him, ſtruck the honeſt centinel to the 
ground before the king, who could not help ſaying, 
that the puniſhment exceeded the offence. 

At his return to Whitehall, he defired the per- 
miſſion of the houſe to ſee his children, and to be 
attended in his private devotions by doctor Juxon, 
late biſhop of London. Theſe requeſts were grant- 
ed, and alſo three days to prepare for the execution 
of the ſentence. All that remained of his family 
now in England were the princeſs Elizabeth, and 
the duke of Glouceſter, a child of about three years 
of age. After many ſeaſonable and ſenfible exhor- 
tations to his daughter, he took his little ſon in his 
arms, and embracing him, “ my child, ſaid he, 
s they will cut off thy father's head, yes they will 
ce cut of my head, and make thee a king. But 
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mark what I ſay; thou muſt not be a king as 
« long as thy brothers Charles and James are 
« alive, They will cut off their heads when they 
« can take them, and thy head too they will cut 
« oft at laſt, and therefore I charge thee do not 
« be made a king by them.” The child, burſt- 
ing into tears, nas. For « I will be torn in pieces 
4 firſt.” | 7 

Every night during the interval between his ſen- 
tence and execution, the king ſlept ſound as uſual, 
though the noiſe of the workmen, employed in 
framing the ſcaffold, continually reſounded in his 
cars. The fatal morning being at laſt arrived, he 
role early; and calling one of his attendants, he 
bade him employ more than uſual care in dreſſing 
him, and preparing him for ſo great and joyful a 
ſolemnity. 'The ſtreet before Whitehall was the 
place deſtined for his execution; for it was in- 
tended that this would increaſe the ſeverity of his 
puniſhment. He was led through the Banqueting 
Houſe to the ſcaffold adjoining to that edifice, at- 
tended by his friend and ſervant biſhop Juxon, a 
man endowed with the fame mild and ſteady vir- 
tues with his maſter. The ſcaffold, which was 
covered with black, was guarded by a regiment of 
ſoldiers, under the command of colonel Tomlin- 
ſan, and on it were to be ſeen the block, the ax, 
and two executioners in maſques. The people in 
great crowds ſtood at a great diſtance, in dread- 
ful expectation of the event. The king ſurveyed 
all theſe ſolemn preparations with calm compoſure; 
and as he could not expect to be heard by the peo- 
ple at a diſtance, he addreſſed himſelf to the few 
perſons who ſtood round him. He there juſtified 
his own innocence in the late fatal wars; and ob- 
ſerved, that he had not taken arms till after the 


parliament had ſhewn him the example. _— 
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had no other object in his warlike preparations than 
to preſerve that authority entire, which had been 
tranſmitted to him by his anceſtors : but, though 
innocent towards his people, he acknowledged the 
equity of his execution in the eyes of his maker. 
He owned that he was juſtly puniſhed for having 
conſented to the execution of an unjuſt ſentence 
upon the earl of Strafford. He forgave all his ene- 
mies, exhorted the people to return to their obedi- 
ence, and acknowledge his ſon as his ſucceſſor, 
and ſignified his attachment to the proteſtant reli- 
gion, as profeſſed in the church of England. 80 
ſtrong was the impreſſion his dying words made 
upon the few that could hear him, that colonel 
'Tomlinfon himſelf, to whoſe care he had been com- 
mitted, acknowledged himſelf a convert. 

While he was preparing himſelf for the block, 
biſhop Juxon called out to him: « There is, Sir, 
« but one ſtage more, which, though turbulent 
« and troubleſome, is yet a very ſhort one. It will 
& ſoon carry you a great way. It will carry yon 
« from earth to heaven, and there you ſhall find, 
« to your great joy, the prize to which you haſten, 
« a crown of glory.” „ po, replied the king, 
« from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, 
« where no diſturbance can have place.” « You 
«- exchange, replied the biſhop, a temporal for an 
t eternal crown, a good exchange.” Charles 
having taken off his cloak delivered his George to 
the prelate, pronouncing the word “ Remember.” 
Then he laid his neck on the block, and ſtretching 
out his hands as a ſignal, one of the executioners 
ſevered his head from his body at a blow, while 
the other, holding it up, exclaimed, « This is 
te the head of a Traitor.“ The ſpectators teſtified 
their horror at that ſad ſpectacle in ſighs, tears, 
and lamentations; the tide of their duty and af- 
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ſection began to return, and each/blamed himſelf 


; 


either with active difloyalty to his king, or a 


paſſive compliance with his deſtroyers. The very 


pulpits, that uſed to reſound with inſolenee and 


ſedition, were now bedewed with' tears of un- 


feigned repentance ;z and all united in their deteſ- 
tation of thoſe dark hypocrites, who, to ſatisfy 


their own enmity, involved a whole nation in the 


guilt of treaſon. 

Charles was executed in the forty-ninth 
year of his age, and the twenty-fourth of Jan. 30, 
his reign. He was of a middling ſtature, 1648. 
robuit, and well proportioned. His viſage 
was pleaſing, but melancholy, and it is probable 
that the continual troubles in which he was involy- 
ed might have made that impreſſion on his counte- 
nance. As for his character, the reader will de- 
duce with more precifion and ſatisfaction to him- 
{elf from the detail of his conduct, than from an 
ſummary given of it by the hiſtorian. It will ſuf. 
fice to fay, that all his faults ſeem to have ariſen 
from the error of his education; while all his vir- 
tues, and he poſſeſſed many, were the genuine 
offspring of his heart. He lived at a time when 
the ſpirit of the conſtitution was at variance with 
the genius of the people; and governing by old 
rules and precedents, inſtead of accommodating 
himſelf to the changes of the times, he fell, and 
drew down as he ſunk the conſtitution in ruins 
round him. Many kings before him expired by 
treaſons or aſſaſſinations; but never ſince the times 
of Agis the Lacedemonian was there any other 


ſacriſiced by his ſubjects with all the formalities of 


juſtice, Many were the miſeries ſuſtained by the 
nation in bringing that monarch to the block, and 
more were yet to be endured previous to the ſettle- 
ment of the conſtitution; yet theſe flruggles in the 
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end were productive of domeſtic happineſs and ſe- 
curity, the laws became more preciſe, the mo- 
narch's privileges better aſcertained, and the ſub- 
jets duty better delineated; all became more 
peaceable, as if a previous fermentation in the 
conſtitution was neceſſary for its ſubſequent reſine- 


ment. 
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CHAP. XXXIM. 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 


ROMWELL, who had ſecretly 
ſolicited and contrived the king's A. D. 

death, now began to feel wiſhes to which 1648. 
he had been hitherto a ſtranger. His - 
proſpects widening as he roſe, his firſt principles 
of liberty were all loſt in the unbounded ſtretch of 
power that lay before him. When the peers met 
on the day appointed in their adjournment, they 
entered upon buſineſs, and ſent down ſome votes 
to the commons, of which the latter deigned not 
to take the leaſt notice. In a few days after the 
commons voted, that the houſe of lords was uſeleſs 
and dangerous, and therefore was to be aboliſhed. 
They voted it high treafon to acknowledge Charles 
Stuart, ſon of the late king, as ſucceſſor to the 
throne. A great ſeal was made, on one ſide of 
which were engraven the arms of England and Ire- 
land, with this inſcription: „“ The great ſeal of 
« England.” On the reverſe was repreſented the 
houſe of commons ſitting, with this motto: * On 
« the firſt year of freedom, by God's bleſſing reſ- 
« tored, 1648.” The forms of all public buſineſs 
were changed from the king's name, to that of 
the keepers of the liberties of England. 

The next day they proceeded to try thoſe gal- 
lant men, whoſe attachment to their late ſovereign 
had been the moſt remarkable. The duke of 
Hamilton and lord Capel were condemned and 
executed, the earl of Holland loſt his life by a like 
ſentence, the earl of Norwich and Sir John Owen 
were condemned, but afterwards pardoned by the 
commons. I | 
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The Scotch, who had in the beginning ſhewn 
themſelves ſo averſe to the royal family, and hav- 
ing, by a long train of ſucceſſes, totally ſuppreſſed 
all inſurrections in its favour, now firſt began to 
relent from their various perſecutions. Their loy- 
alty began to return; and the inſolence of the in- 
dependents with their victories, ſerved to inflame 
them ſtill more. The execution of their favourite 
duke Hamilton alſo, who was put to death not 
only contrary to the laws of war, but to nations, 
was no ſmall vexation; they, therefore, determin- 
ed to acknowledge prince Charles for their king. 
t their love of liberty was ſtill, predominant, aud 
eemed to combat with their manifold reſentments. 
At the ſame time that they reſolved upon raiſing 
him to the throne, they abridged his power with 
every limitation which they had attempted to im- 
poſe on their late ſovereign. 

„Charles, after the death of his father, having 
paſſed ſome time at Paris, and finding no likeli- 
Hood. of aſſiſtauce from that quarter, was glad to 
accept of any conditions. He poſſeſſed neither 
the virtues nor the conſtancy of his ſather; and 
being attached to no religion as yet, he agreed to 
all their propoſals, being ſatisfied with even the 
formalities of royalty. It is remarkable, that while 
the Scotch were thus inviting their king over, 
they were, nevertheleſs, cruclly puniſhing thoſe 
who had adhered. to his cauſe. Among others, 
the car] of Montroſe, one of the.braveſt, politeſt, 
and moſt finifhed characters of that age, was taken 
priſoner, as he endeavoured to raiſe the highlan- 
ders in the royal cauſe ; and being brought to E- 
dinburgh was hanged on a gibbet thirty feet high, 
then quartered, and his limbs ſtuck up in the prin- 
cipal towns of the kingdom. Yet notwithſtanding 
all this ſeverity to his followers, Charles ventured 


into Scotland, and had the mortification to enter 
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the gate of Edinburgh, where the limbs of that 
faithful adherent were ſtill expoſed. 

Being now entirely at the mercy of the gloomy 
and auſtere zealots, who had been the cauſe of his 
father's misfortunes, he ſoon found that he had 
only exchanged exile for impriſonment. He was 
lurrounded, and incefi antly importuned by the fa- 
natical clergy, who obtruded their religious inſtrue- 
tions, and obliged him to liſten to long ſermons, 
in which they ſeldom failed to itigmatize the late 
king as a tyrant, to accuſe his mother of 1dolatry, 
and himſelf of an untoward difpolition. Six-fer- 
mons a day were his uſual allowance; and though” 
they laboured to out-go each other in abſurdirys. 
yet he was denied the ſmall conſolation of laughter: 
In ſhort, the clergy having brought royalty under 
their feet, were reſolved to keep it ſtill ſubſervi- 
ent, and to trample upon it with all the contumely 
of ſucceſsful upſtarts. Charles for a while bore all 
their inſolence with hypocritical tranquillity, and 
even pretended to be highly edified by their in- 
ſtructions. He onee, indeed, attempted to eſ- 
cape from among them; but being brought back, 
he owned the greatneſs of his error, he teſtified 
repentance for what he had done, and looked about 
for another opportunity of eſcaping. 

In the mean time, Cromwell, who had been 
appointed to the command of the army in Ireland, 
proſecuted the war in that kingdom with his uſual 
ſucceſs, He had to combat againſt the royaliſte, 
commanded by the duke of Ormond, and the na- 
tive Irith, led on by O'Neill. But ſuch ill con- 
nected and barbarous troops could give very little 
oppoſition to Cromwell's more numerous forces, 
conducted by ſuch a general, and emboldened by 
long ſucceſs. He ſoon over ran the whole coun- 
try; and after ſome time, all the towns revolted in 


his favour, and opened their pates at his approach, 
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But in theſe conqueſts, as in all the reſt of his ac- 
tions, there appeared a brutal ferocity, that could 
tarniſh the moſt heroic valour. In order to intimi- 
date the natives from defending their towns, he, 
with a barbarous policy, put every garriſon that 
made any reſiſtance to the ſword. He entered the 
town of Drogheda by ſtorm, and indiſcriminately 
butchered men, women, and children, ſo that 
only one eſcaped the dreadful carnage to give an 
account of the maſſacre. He was now in the train 
of ſpeedily reducing the whole kingdom to ſubjee- 
tion, when he was called over by the parliament 
to defend his own country againit the Scotch, who 
having eſpbuſed the royal cauſe, had raiſed a con- 
fiderable army to ſupport it. 

After Cromwell's return to England, upon tak- 
ing his ſeat, he received the thanks of the houſe, 
by the mouth of the ſpeaker, for the ſervices he 
had done the commonwealth in Ireland. They 
then proceeded to deliberate upon choofing a ge- 
neral for conducting the war in Scotland, which 
Fairfax refuſing upon principle, as he had all along 
declined oppoſing the preſbyterians, the command 
neceflarily devolved upon Cromwell. Fairfax, 
from that time forward declined meddling in pub- 
lic affairs; but ſending his commiſſion of genera- 
liſſimo to the houſe, he retired to ſpend the re- 
mainder of his life in peace and privacy. Crom- 
well, eager to purſue the path of ambition that 
now lay before him, and being declared captain- 
general of the forces, boldly ſet forward forScotland 
at the head of an army of ſixteen thouſand men. 

The Scotch, in the mean time, who had invit- 
ed over their wretched king to be a priſoner, not a 
ruler among them, prepared to meet the invaſion. 
They had given the command of their army to 
general Leſly a good officer, who formed a pro- 
per plan for their defence. This prudent com- 
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mander knew, that though ſuperior in numbers, 


his army was much inferior in diſcipline and expe- 
rience to the Engliſh; and he kept himſelf care- 
fully within his intrenchments.. After ſome previ- 
ous motions on one ſide and the other, Cromwell, 
at laſt, ſaw himſelf in a very difadvantageous poſt 
near Dunbar, and his 2 waiting dehbe- 
rately to take advantage of. his ſituation. 

But the madneſs of the Scotch clergy. A. D. 
ſaved him from the imminent diſgrace 1650. 

that was likely to attend him, and to their 

vain inſpirations he owed his ſecurity. Theſe had 
it ſeems been night and day wreſtling with the 
Lord in prayer, as they. termed it; and they at laſt 
fancied that they had obtained. the ſuperiority: 
Revelations they ſaid were made them, that the 
heretical army, together with Agag their general, 
would be delivered into their hands. Upon the 
aſſurances of theſe viſions, they obliged their gene- 
ral, in ſpite of all his remonſtrances, to deſcend 
into the plain, and give the Engliſh battle. 

The Engliſh had their viſions and their aſſuran- 
ces on their fide alſo. Cromwell, in his turn, 
had been wreſtling with the Lord, and had come 
off with ſucceſs. When he was told that the 
Scotch army were coming down to engage, he at- 
ſured his ſoldiers that the Lord had delivered the 
enemy into his hands; and he ordered his army 
to ſing pſalms, as already poſſeſſed of a certain vie- 
tory. The Scotch, though double the number of 
the Engliſh, were ſoon put to flight, and purſued 
with great ſlaughter, while Cromwell did not loſe 
above forty men in all. 

The unfortunate king, who hated all the Scotch 
army, and only dreaded Cromwell, was well 
enough pleaſed at the defeat, which belied all the 
aſſurances of his oppreſſors. It was attended alſo 
with this good conſequence to him, that it ſerved 
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to introduce him to a greater ſhare of power than 
| he had hitherto been permitted to enjoy. H. 
no therefore put himſelf at the head of the ſmall 
part of the Scotch army that had ſurvived the de- 
feat; and theſe he ſtill further ſtrengthened by the 
royaliſts, whom the covenanters had ſome time be- 
fore excluded-ſrom his ſervice. Cromwell, how- 
ever, {till followed his blow, purſued the king's 
forces towards Perth, and cutting off the 'proviſ.- 
ons of the Scotch army, made it impoſſible. ſor 
Charles to maintain his forces in that country any 
longer. . $2 | 

In this terrible exigence he embraced. a reſolu- 
tion worthy a prince, who was willing to hazard 
all for empire. Obſerving that the way was open 
to England, he reſolved immediately to march in- 
to that country, where he expected to be reinforc- 
ed by all the royaliſts in that part of the kingdom. 
His generals were perſuaded to enter into the ſame 
views; and with one conſent the Scotch army, to 
the number of fourteen thouſand men, made an 
irruption ſouthward. 

But Charles ſoon found himſelf diſappointed in 
the expectation of increaſing his army. The 
Scotch, terrified at the proſpect of ſo hazardous an 
enterprize, fell upon him in great numbers. The 
English, affrighted at the name of his opponent, 
dreaded to join him: but his mortifications were 
more increaſed as he arrived at Worceſter, when 
informed, that Cromwell was marching with haſ- 
ty ſtrides from Scotland, with an army encreaſec. 
to forty thouſand men. The news ſcarce arrived, 
when that active general himſelf appeared; and 
falling upon the town on all ſides, broke in upon 
the diſordered royaliſts. The ſtreets were ſtrewed 
with ſlaughter, the whole Scotch army was either 
killed or taken priſoners, and the king himſelf, hav- 
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ing given many proofs of ' perfonal valour, was 
obliged to fly. | 8 
Imagination can ſcaree conceive adventures more 
romantic or diſtreſſes more ſevere, than thoſe 
which attended the young king's eſcape from the 
ſcene of ſlaughter. After his hair was cut off, the 
better to diſguiſe his perſon, he wrought for ſome 
days in the habit of a peaſant, cutting faggots in a 
wood. He next made an attempt to retire into 
Wales under the conduct of one Pendrel, a poor 
farmer, who was ſincerely attached to his cauſe. 
ln this attempt, however, he was diſappointed, 
erery pals being guarded to prevent his eſcape. Be- 
ing obliged to return, he met one colonel Care- 
lels, who, like himſelf, had eſcaped the carnage 
at Worceſter; and it was in his company that he 
was obliged to climb a ſpreading oak, among the 
thick branches of which they paſled the day toge- 
ther, while they heard the ſoldiers of the enemy 
in purſuit of them below. From thence he paſſed 
with imminent danger, feeling all the varieties of 
famine, fatigue and pain, till he arrived at the 
houſe of one colonel Lane, a zealous royaliſt in 
Staffordſhire. There he deliberated about the 
means of eſcaping into France; and Briſtol being 
ſuppoſed the propereſt port, it was agreed that 
ke ſhould ride thither, before this gentleman's ſiſ- 
ter, on a viſit to one Mrs. Norton, who lived in the 
neighbourhood of that city. During this journey 
he every day met with perſons whoſe faces he 
knew; and at one time paſſed through a whole re- 
giment of the enemy's army. | 
When they arrived at Mrs. Norton's, the ſirſt 
perſon they ſaw was one of his own chaplains ſit- 
ting at the door, amuſing himſelf with ſeeing peo- 
ple play at bowls. The king, after having taken 
proper care of his horſe in the table, was ſhewn 
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to an apartment, which Mrs. Lane had provided 
for him, as it was ſaid he had the ague. The 
butler, however, being ſent to him with ſome re- 
freſhment, no ſooner beheld his face, which was 

pale with anxiety and fatigue, than he recol- 
lected his king and maſter ; and falling upon his 
knees, while the tears ſtreamed down his cheeks, 
cried out, I am rejoiced to ſee your majeſty.” 
The king was alarmed, but made the butler pro- 
miſe that he would keep the ſecret from every 
mortal, even from his maſter ; and the honeſt ſer- 
vant punctually obeyed him. 

No ſhip being found that would for a month ſet 
fail from Briſtol, either for France or Spain, the 
king was obliged to go elſewhere for a paſſage. — 
He therefore repaired to the houſe of colonel 
Wyndham, in Dorſetſhire, where he was cordial- 


I y received; that gentleman's family having ever 


Veen loyal; his mother a venerable matron, ſeemed 
to think the end of her life nobly rewarded, in hav- 
ing it in her power to give protection to her king. 
She expreſſed no diſſatisfaction at having loſt three 
ſons, and one grand-child in the defence of his 
eauſe, fince ſhe was honoured in being inſtrumen- 
tal to his own preſervation. | 
Purſuing from thence his journey to the ſea fide 
he once more had a very providential eſcape from 
a little inn, where he ſet up for the night. The 
day had been appointed by parliament for a ſolelmn 
faſt; and a fanatical weaver, who had been a 
ſoldier in the parliament army, was preaching a- 
ainſt the king in a little chapel fronting the houſe. 
| Charles, to avoid ſuſpicion, was himfelf among 
the audience. It happened, that a ſmith of the 
ſame principles of the weaver, had been examin- 
ing the horſes belonging to the paſſengers, and 
came to aſſure the preacher that he knew by the 
faſhion of the ſhoes, that one of the * 
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horſes came from the north. The preacher im- 
mediately affirmed that this horſe could belong to 
no other than Charles Stuart, and inſtantly went 
with a conſtable to ſearch the inn. But Charles 
had taken timely precautions, and had left the inn 
before the conſtable's arrival. 

At Shorcham in Suſſex, a veifel was at laſt 
found in which he embarked. He was known to 
ſo many, that if he had not ſet ſail-in that critical 
moment, it had been impoſſible for him to eſcape: 
After one and forty days concealment, he arrived 
ſafely at Feſchamp in Normandy. No leſs than 
forty men and women had at different times, been 
privy to his eſcape. 

In the mean time, Cromwell, crowned with 
ſucceſs, returned in triumph to London, where he 
was met by the ſpeaker of the houſe, accompanied 
by the mayor of London, and the magiſtrates, in 
all their formalities. His firſt care was to take ad- 
vantage of his late ſucceſſes, by, depreſſing the 
Scotch, who had ſo lately withſtood the work of 
tie Goſpel, as he called it. An act was paſſed 
for aboliſhing royalty in Scotland, and annexing 
that kingdom, as a conquered province, to theEng- 
liſh commonwealth. It was impowered, how- 
ever, to ſend ſome members to the Engliſh par- 
liament. Judges were appointed to diſtribute juſ- 
ticez and the people of that country, now freed 
from the tyranny of the eccleſiaſties, were not 
much diffatisfied with their preſent government. 
The prudent conduct of Monk, who was left 
by Cromwell to complete their ſubjection, ſerved 
much to reconcile the minds of the people, haraſſ- 
ed with diſſenſions, of which they never well un- 
derſtood the cauſe. | 

In this manner the Engliſh parliament, by the 
means of Cromwell, fpread their unconteſted au- 


thority over all the Britiſh dominions. Ireland was 


totally 
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totally ſubdued by Ireton and Ludlow. All the ſet- 
tlements in America, that had declared for the roy- 
al cauſe were obliged to ſubmit ; Jerſey, Guern- 
ſey, Scilly, and the Iſle of Man, were brought 
eaſily under ſubjection. Thus mankind ſaw, with 
aſtoniſhment, a parliament compoſed of ſixty or ſe- 
venty obſcure and illiterate members, governing a 
great empire with unanimity and ſucceſs. With- 
out any acknowledged ſubordination, except 1 
council of ſtate conſiſting of thirty-eight, to whonz 
all addrefles were made, they levied armies, main- 
tained" fleets, and gave laws to the neighbouring 
powers of Europe. 'The finances were managed 
with ceconomy and exactneſs. Few private per- 
fons became rich by the plunder of the public; 
the revenues of the crown, the lands of the biſkops, 

and a tax of an hundred and twenty thouſand pounds 
each month, ſupplied the wants of the.government, 
and gave vigour to all their proceedings. 

The "parliament, having thus reduced their 
native dominions to perfect obedience, next re- 
ſolved to chaſtiſe the Dutch, who had given but 
very flight cauſes. of complaint. It happened that 
one Doctor Doriſlaus, who was of the number of 
the late king's judges, being ſent by the parliament 
as their envoy to Holland, was aſſaſſinated by one 
of the royal party, who had taken refuge there. 

Some time after alſo Mr. St. John, appointed their 
ambaffador to that court, was inſulted by the friends 
of the prince of Orange. Theſe were thought 
motives ſufficient to induce the commonwealth of 
England. to declare war againſt them. The par- 
liament's chief dependance lay in the activity and 
courage of Blake, their admiral; who, though he 
had not embarked in naval command till late in 
life, yet ſurpaſſed all that went before him in cou- 
rage and dexterity; On the other fide, the Dutch 
oppoſed to him their famous admiral Van Tromp, 


to 
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to whom they never ſince produced an equal. 
Many were the engagements between theſe cele- 
brated admirals, and various was their ſucceſs. 
 Sea-fights, in general, ſeldom prove deciſive z 
and the vanquiſhed are ſoon ſeen to make head 
againſt the victors. Several dreadful encounters, 
therefore, rather ſerved to ſhew-the excellence of 
the admirals, than to determine their ſuperiority. 
The Dutch, however, who felt many great diſad- 
vantages by the loſs of their trade, and by the 
total ſuſpenſion of their fiſheries, were willing to 
treat for a peace; but the parliament gave them a 
very unfavourable anſwer, It was the policy of 
that body, to keep their navy on foot as long as 
they could; rightly judging, that while the force 
of the nation was exerted by ſea, it would diminiſh 
the power of general Cromwell by land, which 
was now become very formidable to them. 

This great aſpirer, however, quickly perceived 
their deügns; and from the firſt ſaw that they 
dreaded his growing power, and withed its dimi- 
nution. All his meaſures were conducted with a 
bold intrepidity that marked his character; and he 
now faw, that it was not neceſſary to wear the 
maik of ſubordination any longer. Secure, there- 
tore, in the attachment of the army, he reſolved 
to make another daring effort; and perſuaded the 
ofkcers to preſent a petition for payment of arrears 
and redreſs of grievances, which he knew would 
be rejected with diſdain. The petition was ſoon 
drawn up and preſented, in which the officers, 
aſter demanding their arrears, deſired the parlia- 
ment to conſider how many years they had 
ſat; and what profeſſions they had formerly A. D. 
made of their intentions to new model the 1653. 
houſe, and eſtabliſh freedom on the broad- 
eſt baſis: They alleged, that it was now full time 
to give place to others; and however . 
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their aCtions might have been, yet the reſt of the 
nation had ſome right, in turn, to ſhew their pa- 
triotiſm in the ſervice of their country. 

The houſe was highly offended at the pre- 
ſumption of the army, although they had ſeen, 
but too lately, that their own power was wholly 
founded on that very preſumption. They ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare an act, ordaining 
that all perſons who preſented ſuch petitions, for 
the future, ſhould be deemed guilty of high treaſon. 
To this the officers made a very warm remon- 
ſtrance, and the parliament as angry a reply; while 
the breach between them every moment grew 
wider. This was what Cromwell had long wiſhed, 
and had well foreſeen. He was fitting in council 
with his officers, when informed of the ſubject on 
which the houſe was deliberating ; upon which he 
roſe up in the moſt ſeeming fury, and turning to 
major Vernon, cried out, “ That he was compel- 
« led to do a thing that made the very hair of his 
« head ſtand on end.” Then haſtening to the 
houſe with three hundred foldiers, and with the 
marks of violent indignation on his countenance 
he entered, took his place, and attended to the 
debates for ſome time. When the queſtion was 
ready to be put, he ſuddenly ſtarted up, and began 
to load the parliament with the vileſt reproaches 
for their tyranny, ambition, oppreſſion, and rob- 
bery of the public. Upon which, ſtamping with 
his foot, which was the ſignal for the ſoldiers to 
enter, the place was immediately filled with armed 
men. Then addreſſing himſelf to the members: 
c For ſhame, ſaid he, get you gone. Give place 
« to honeſter men; to thoſe who will more faith- 
« fully diſcharge their truſt. You are no longer a 
&« parliament; I tell you, you are no longer a 
« parliament; the Lord has done with you.” 
Sir Harry Vane exclaiming againſt this * 
; « Sr 
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« Sir Harry, cried Cromwell with a loud voice, 
« O Sir Harry Vane, the Lord deliver me from 
« Sir Harry Vane.” Taking hold of Martin by 
the cloak, thou art a whore-maſter ; to another, 
thou art an adulterer; to a third, thou art a 
drunkard; and to a fourth, thou art a glutton. 
« It is you, continued he to the members, that 
ec have forced me upon this. I have ſought the 
« Lord night and day that he would rather ſlay 
« me than put me upon this work.” Then point- 
ing to the mace, « Take away, cried he, that 
« bauble.” After which, turning out all the 
members, and clearing the hall, he ordered the 
doors to be locked, and putting the key in his 
pocket, returned to Whitehall. 

Thus, by one daring exploit, the new republic 
was aboliſhed, and the whole command, civil and 
military, centered in Cromwell only. The people, 
however, that were ſpeCtators in hlent wonder of 
all theſe precipitate tranſactions, expreſſed no diſ- 
approbation at the diſſolution of a parliament that 
had overturned the conſtitution, and deſtroyed the 
king. On the contrary, the uſurper received con- 
gratulatory addreſſes from the fleet, the corpora» 
tions, and the army, for having diſmiſſed a par- 
liament that had ſubjected them to the moſt cruel 
impoſitions. ; 

But this politic man was too cautious to be ſe- 
duced by their praiſe, or driven on by their exhor- 
tations. Unwilling to put forth all his power at 
once, he reſolved ſtill to amuſe the people with the 
form of a commonwealth, which it was the delu- 
ſion of the times to admire, and to give them a 
parliament that would be entirely ſubfervient to his 
commands. For this purpoſe, conſulting with 
ſome of the principal officers, it was decreed, that 
the ſovereign power ſhould be veſted in one hun- 
dred and forty four perſons, under the denomi 


tion 
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tion of a parliament ; and he undertook himſelf to 
make the choice. 

'The perſons pitched upon . exerciſing this 
ſeemingly important truſt, were the loweſt, mean- 
eſt and the moſt ignorant among the citizens, and 
the very dregs of the fanatics. He was well appriz- 
ed that during the adminiſtration of ſuch a groupe 
of characters he alone muſt govern, or that they 
muſt ſoon throw up the reins of government, which 
they were unqualified to guide. Accordingly, 
their practice jultified his ſagacity. To go further 
than others into the abſurdities of ſanaticiſm was 
the chief qualification which each of theſe valued 
himſelf upon. Their very names, compoſed of 
cant phraſes borrowed from Scripture, and ren- 
dered ridiculous by their miſapplication, ſerved 
to ſhew their exceſſive folly. Not only the names 
of Zerobabel, Habbakuk, and Meſopotamia were 
given to thoſe ignorant creatures, but ſometimes 
whole ſentences from Scripture, One of them 
particularly, who was called Praiſe God Barebone, 
a canting leatherſeller, gave his name to this odd 
aſſembly, and it was called Barebone's parliament. 

Their attempts at legiſlation were entirely cor- 
reſpondent to their ſtations and characters. As 
they were chiefly compoſed of antinomians, a ſect 
that, after receiving the ſpirit, ſuppoſed themſelves 
incapable of error, and of fiith monarchy men, 
who every hour expected Chriſt's coming on 
earth, they began by chooſing. eight of their tribe 
to ſeek the Lord in prayer, while the reſt calmly 
fat down to deliberate upon the ſuppreſſion of the 
clergy, the univerſities, the courts of juſtice ; and 
inſtead of all this it was their intent to ſubſtitute 
the law of Moſes. 

To this hopeful aſſembly was committed the 
treaty of peace with the Dutch; but the ambaſſa- 
aun from that nation, though themſelves preſbyte- 
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rians, were quite carnal minded to theſe. They 
were regarded by the new parliament, as worldly 
men, intent on commerce and induſtry, and 
therefore not to be treated with. They infiſted 
chat the man of ſin ſhould be put away, and a 
new birth obtained by prayer and meditation. 
The ambaſſadors finding themſelves unable to 
converſe with them in their own way, gave up 
the treaty as hopeleſs. | 

The very vulgar began now to exclaim againſt 
fo fooliſh a legiſlature; and they themſelves ſeemed 
not inſenſible of the ridicule which every day was 
thrown out againſt them. Cromwell was proba- 
bly well enough pleaſed to find that his power 
was likely to receive no diminution from their en- 
deavours; but began to be aſhamed-of their com- 
plicated abſurdities. He had carefully choſen ma- 
ny perſons among them entirely devoted to his in- 
tereſts, and theſe he commanded: to diſmiſs the 
aſſembly. Accordingly, by concert, they met 
earlier than the reſt of their fraternity; and ob- 
ſerving to each other that this parliament had 
ſat long enough, they haſtened to Cromwell, with 
Rouſe their ſpeaker at their head, and into his 
hands they reſigned the authority with which he 
had inveſted them. 

Cromwell accepted their reſignation with plea- 
ſure; but being told that ſome of the number were 
refractory, he ſent colonel White to clear the houſe 
of ſuch as ventured to remain there. They had 
placed one Moyer in the chair by the time that the 
colonel had arrived; and he being aſked by the 
colonel © What they did there?“ Moyer replied 
very gravely, that they were ſeeking the Lord. 
„Then you may go elſewhere, cried White; 
„for to my certain knowledge the Lord has not 
been here theſe many years.” 

This 
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This ſhadow of a parliament being. diſſolved; 
the officers, by their own authority, declared 
Cromwell protector of the Commonwealth of. 
England. Nothing now could withſtand his an- 
thority ; the mayor and aldermen were ſent for to 
give ſolemnity to his appointment; and he was in- 

ituted into his new office at Whitehall, in the 
palace of the kings of England. He was to be 
addreſſed by the title-of highneſs; and his power 
was proclaimed in London, and other parts of the 
kingdom. 'Thus an obſcure and vulgar man, at 
the age of ſifty- three, roſe to unbounded power, 
firſt by following ſmall events in his favour, and 
at length by direCting great ones. 

It was, indeed, in a great meaſure neceſſary that 
fome perſon ſhould take the ſupreme command; 
for affairs were brought into ſuch a ſituation by 
the furious animoſities of the contending parties, 
that nothing but abſolute power could prevent 
a renewal of former bloodſhed and confufion, 
Cromwell, therefore, might have ſaid with fome 
Juſtice upon his inſtallation, that he accepted the 
dignity of protector merely that he might preſerve 
the peace of the nation; and this it muſt be own- 
ed he effected with equal conduct, moderation, 
and ſucceſs. The government of the kingdom 
was adjuſted in the following manner: a council 
was appointed, which was not to exceed twenty- 
one, nor. to be under thirteen perſons. . Theſe 
were to enjoy their offices for life, or during goo! 
behaviour; and, in caſe of a vacancy, the re- 
maining members named three, of whom the pro- 
tector choſe one. The protector was appointed 
the ſupreme magiſtrate of the commonwealth, with 
ſuch powers as the king was poſſeſſed of. The 
power of the ſword was veſted in him jointly with 


the parliament when fitting, or with the council at 
intervals. 
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:ntervals. He was obliged to ſummon a parlia» 
ment every three years, and to allow them to fit 
ve months without adjournment. A ſtanding 
army was eſtabliſhed of twenty thouſand foot, 
and ten thouſand horſe, and funds were aſſigned 
for their ſupport. The protector enjoyed his of- 
tice during life z and on his death the place was 
immediately to be ſupplied by the council. Of all 
thoſe clauſes the ſtanding army was alone ſufficient 
for Cromwell's purpoſe; for while poſſeſſed of 
that inſtrument, he could mould the reſt of the 
conſtitution to his pleaſure at any time. 
Cromwell choſe his council among his oſſicers, 
who had been the companions of his dangers and 
his victories, to each of whom he aſſigned a pen- 
fon of one thouſand pounds a year. He took 
care to have his troops, upon whole fidelity he de- 
pended for ſupport, paid a month in advance; the 
magazines were allo well provided, and the pub- 
lic treaſure managed with frugality and care: 
while his activity, vigilance, and reſolution were 
ſuch that he diſcovered: every conſpiracy againſt 
his perſon, and every plot for an inſurrection be- 
fore they took effect. 

His management of foreign affairs, though his 
{chemes were by no means political, yet well cor- 
reſponded with'hfs character, and, for a while, 
were attended with ſucceſs. The Dutch having 
been humbled by repeated defeats, and totally 
abridged in their commercial concerns, were 
obliged at laſt to ſue for peace, which he gave 
them.upon terms rather too favourable. He in- 
ſiſted upon their paying deference to the Britiſh 
flag. He compelled Bas to abandon the intereſts 
of the king, and to pay eighty- five thouſand 
pounds as an indemnification for former expences, 
and to reſtore the Engliſh Eaſt India company 2 
part of thoſe dominions of which they had been 
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diſpoſſeſſed by the Dutch during the former reign, 
in that diſtant part of the world. 

He was not leſs ſucceſsfu} in his negociations 
with the court of France. Cardinal Mazarine, 
by whom the affairs of that kingdom were con— 
ducted, deemed it neceſſary to pay deference to 
the protector; and defirous rather to prevail by 
dexterity than violence, ſubmitted to Cromwell's 
imperious character, and thus procured ends equal- 
ly beneficial to both. | 

The court of Spain was not leſs aſſiduous in 
its endeavours to gain his friendſhip, but was not 
fo ſucceſsful. This vaſt monarchy, which but a 
few years before had threatened the liberties of Eu- 
rope, was now reduced fo low as to be ſcarce able 
to defend itfelf. Cromwell, however, who knew 
nothing of foreign politics, {till continued to regard 
its power with an eye of jealouſy, and came into 
an aſſociation with France to depreſs it ſtill more. 
He lent that court a body of fix thouſand men to 
attack the Spaniſh dominions in the Netherlands 
and upon obtaining a ſignal victory by his aſſiſtance 
at Dunes, the Freneh put Dunkirk, which they 
had juſt taken from the Spaniards, into his hands, 
as a reward for his attachment. 

But it was by ſea that he humbled the power of 
Spain with till more effectual ſucceſs. Blake, 
who had long made himſelf formidable to the 
Dutch, and whoſe fame was ſpread over Europe, 
now became ſtill more dreadful to the Spaniſh 
_ monarchy. He failed with a fleet into the Medi- 
terranean, whither, ſince the time of the cruſades, 
no Engliſh fleet had ever ventured to advance, 
He there conquered all that ventured to oppoſe 
him. Caſting anchor before Leghorn, he demand- 
ed and obtained ſatisfaction for ſome injuries which 
the Engliſh commerce had ſuffered from the du 


of Tuſcany. He next failed to Algiers, and coMi- 
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pelled the Dey to make peace, and to 

reſtrain his piratical ſubjects from far- A. D. 
ther injuring the Engliſh. He then went 1655. 

to 'Tunis, and having made the ſame de- 

mands, he was defired by the Dey of that ** 
to look at the two caltles, Porto Farino, and 
Goletta, and do his utmoſt. Blake ſhewed him 
that he was not ſlow in accepting the challenge; 
he entered the harbour, burned the ſhipping there, 
and then ſatled out triumphantly to purſue his 
voyage. At Cadiz he took two galleons valued at 
near two million pieces of eight. At the Canaries, 
be burned a Spaniſh fleet of fixteen ſhips, and re- 
turning home to England to enjoy the fame of his 
noble actions, as be came within fight of his na- 
tive country, he expired. This gallant man, 
though he fought for an uſurper, yet was averſe to 
luis cauſe z he was a zealous republican in princi- 
ple, and his aim was to ſerve his country, not to 
ellabliſh a tyraut. It is ſtill our duty, he would 
« ſay to the ſeamen, to fight for our country into 
« whatever hands the government may fall.“ 

At the ſame time that Blake's expeditions were 
going forward, there was another carried on under 
the command of admirals Pen and Venables, with 
about four thouſand land-force, to attack the 
Hand of Hiſpaniola. Failing, however, in this, 
and being driven off the place by the Spaniards, 
they ſteered to Jamaica, which was ſurrendered to 
them without a blow. 80 little was thought of 
the importance of this conqueſt, that, upon the re- 
turn of the expedition, Pen and Venables were- 
ſent to the Tower, for their failure in the prinei- 
pal object of their expedition. ; 

All theſe ſucceſſes might rather be aſcribed to 
the ſpirit of the times, than the conductor of them. 
Cromwell was poſſeſſed of but two arts in perfec- 


tion, that of managing the army, by which he- 
ruled; 
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ruled; and obtaining the ſecrets of his enemies 
that were plotting againſt him. For the firſt, his 
valour and canting zeal were ſufficient ; for the 
latter, it is ſaid he paid ſixty thouſand pounds a 
wu to his ſpies to come by his intelligence. But 
took care to make the nation refund thoſe ex- 
traordinary ſums which he expended for ſuch in- 
formation. One or two conſpiracies entered into 
by the royaliſts, which were detected and puniſh- 
ed, ferved him as a pretext to = an heavy tax 
upon all of that party, of a tenth penny on all 
their poſſeſſions. In order to raiſe this oppreſſive 
impoſition, ten major generals were inſtituted, who 
divided the whole kingdom into ſo many 2 
juriſdictions. Theſe men had power to ſubje 


whom they pleaſed to a payment of this tax, and 


to impriſon ſuch as denied their juriſdiction. Un- 
der colour of theſe powers, they exerciſed the 
moſt arbitrary authority; the people had no pro- 
tection againſt their exactions; the very maſk of 
liberty was thrown off, and all property was at the 
diſpoſal of a military tribunal. It was in vain 
that the nation cried out for a free parliament ; 
Cromwell aſſembled one in conſequence of their 
damours ; but as ſpeedily diſſolved it, when he 
found it refractory to his commands. 

In this ſtate -' univerſal dejection, in which 
Scotland and Ireland were treated as conquered 
' provinces, in which the protector iſſued his abſo- 


lute orders without even the maſk of his former 


hypocriſy, and in which all truſt and confidence 
were loſt in every ſocial meeting, the people were 
ſtruck with a new inſtance of the uſurper's ambi- 
tion. As parliaments were ever dear to the peo- 

„it was reſolved to give them one; but ſuch 
as ſhould be entirely of the proteCtor's chooſing, 
and chiefly compoſed of his own creatures. Leſt 
any of a different complexion ſhould preſume to 
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enter the houſe, guards were placed at the door, 
and none admitted but ſuch as produced a warrant 
from his council. The principal deſign of con- 
vening this aſſembly was, that they ſhould offer 
him 'the crown, with the title of king, and all the 
other enſigns of royalty. 

His creatures, therefore, took care to infuſe 
into this aſſembly the merits of the protector; the 
confuſion there was in legal proceedings without 
the name of a king; that no man was acquainted 
with the extent or limits of the preſent magiſtrate's 
authority, but thoſe of a king had been well af- 
certained by the experience of ages. At Iaſt the 
motion was made in form in the houſe, by alder- 
man Pack, one of the city members, for inveſting 
the protector with the regal dignity. I he majori- 
ty of the houſe being Cromwell's creatures, it 
may eaſily be ſuppoſed that the bill was voted 
according to his ſecret wiſhes; and nothing now 
remained but his own conſent to have his name 
enrolled among the kings of England. 

Whether it was his original intention by having 
this bill carried through the houſe to ſhew that he 
was magnanimous enough to refuſe the offer, or 
whether finding ſome of thoſe on whom he moſt 
depended averſe to his taking the title, cannot now 
be known. Certain it is his doubts continued for 
ſome days; and the conference which he carried 
on with the members who were ſent to make him 
the offer, ſeems to argue that he was defirous of 
being compelled to accept whar he feared openly to 
aſſume. The obſcurity of his anſwers, the ab- 
ſurdity of his ſpeeches on this occaſion (for they 
ſtill remain) ſhew plainly a mind at variance with 
itſelf, and combating only with a wiſh to be van- 
quiſhed I confeſs, ſaid he, for it behoves me 
„to deal plainly with you, I muſt confeſs, I 
« would ſay I hope I may be underſtood in = ; 
| = for 
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cc for indeed I muſt be tender what I would fay 
4c to ſuch an audience as this; I ſay I would be 
« underſtood, that in this argument I do not 
« make a parallel between men of a different 
« mind, aud a parliament which ſhall have their 
« deſires. I know there is no compariſon ; nor 
« can it be urged upon me that my words have 
« the leaſt colour that way, becauſe the parlia- 
« ment ſeems to me to give liberty to me to ſay 
« any thing to you. As that is a tender of my 
« humble reaſons and judgment and opinion to 
« them, and if I think they are ſuch, and will be 
c ſuch to them, and are faithful ſervants. and 
« will be ſo to the ſupreme authority and the 
« legiſlative, whereſoever it is. If I ſay I ſhould 
« not tell you knowing their minds to be ſo, I 
« ſhould not be faithful if I ſhould not tell you 
&« fo, to the end that you may report it to par- 
ce liament.” In this manner did this moſt unac- 
countable of all charaQters anſwer their petiti- 
ons for his aſſuming the kingly name and dignity ; 
however the conſerence ended in his refuſing their 
offer. 

But it muſt not be ſuppoſed that his ſituation, 
with all theſe offered honours, was at this time 
enviable ? Perhaps no ſtation, however mean, 
or loaded with contempt, could be more truly 
diſtreſsful than his, at a time the nation was load- 

ing him with congratulations and ad- 
A. D. dreſſes. He had by this rendered him- 
1658. ſelf hateful to every party; and he owed 
his ſafety to their mutual hatred and dif- 
fidence of each other. His arts of diſſimulation 
had been long exhauſted ; none now could be de- 
ceived by,them, thoſe of his own party and princi- 
ples diſdaining the uſe to which he had con- 
verted his zeal and proſeſſions. The truth ſeems 
to be, if we may uſe a phraſe taken from —_— 
: Ii C, 
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life, he had begun with being a dupe to his own 
enthuſiaſms, and ended with being a ſharper. 
The whole nation ſilently deteſted his admini- 
tration, but he had not ſtill been reduced to the 
extreme of wretchedneſs, if he could have found 
domeſtic conſolation, Fleetwood, his ſon-in-law, 
actuated with the wildeſt zeal, deteſted that cha- 
racter which could uſe religious profeſſions for the 
purpoſes of temporal advancement. His eldeſt 
daughter, married to Fleetwood, had adopted re- 
publican principles ſo vehemently, that ſhe could 
not behold even her own father entruſted with un- 
-ontroulable power. His other daughters were no 
leſs ſanguine in favour of the royal cauſe ; but 
above all, Mrs. Claypole, his favourite daughter, 
who, upon her death-bed, upbraided him with 
all thoſe crimes that led him to trample on the 
throne, 
Every hour added ſome new diſquietude. Lord 
Fairfax, Sir William Waller, and many of the 
heads of the Preſbyterians, had ſecretly entered 
into an engagement to deſtroy lim. His admini- 
ſtration, ſo expenſive both at home and abroad, 
nad exhauſted his revenue, and he was left con- 
ſiderably in debt. One confpiracy was no ſooner 
detected, but another roſe from its ruins ; and to 
increaſe his calamity, he was now taught, upon 
reaſoning principles, that his death was not only 
deſirable, but his aſſaſſination would be meritori- 
ous. A book was publiſhed by colonel Titus, a 
man who had formerly been attached to his cauſe, 
entitled Killing no Murder. Of all the pamphlets 
that came forth at that time, or perhaps of thoſe 
that have fince appeared, this was the moſt elo- 
quent and malterly. Shall we, ſaid this popular 
declaimer, who would not ſuffer the lion to invade 
us, tamely ſtand to be devoured by the wolf ? 
Vor. III. L Cromwell 
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Cromwell read this ſpirited treatiſe, and was never 
{cen to ſmile more. 

All peace was now for ever baniſhed from his 
mind. He now found, that the grandeur to which 
he had ſacrificed his former peace, was only an in- 
let to freſh inquietudes. The fears of aſſaſſination 
Haunted him in all his walks, and was perpetually 
preſent to his imagination. He wore armour 
under his cloaths, and always kept piſtols in his 
pockets. His aſpect was clouded by a ſettled 
gloom; and he regarded every ſtranger with a 
glance of timid ſuſpicion. He always travelled 
with hurry, and was ever attended by a numerous 
guard. He never returned from any place by the 
road he went; and ſeldom ſlept above three nights 
together in the ſame chamber. Society terrified 
him, as there he might meet an enemy; folitude 
was terrible, as he was there unguarded by every 
iriend. 

A tertian ague kindly came at laſt to deliver him 
from this life of horror and anxiety. For the ſpace 
of a week no dangerous ſymptoms appeared; and 
in the intervals of the fits he was able ro walk 
abroad. At length the fever increaſed, and he 
himſelf began to dread his approaching fate; but 
he was taught to conſider his preſent diforder as no 
way ſatal, by his fanatic chaplains, on whom he 
entirely relied. When his chaplain Goodwin 
told him that the elect would never be damned, 
« then, I am ſure,” ſaid he, “that I am ſafe; ſor J 
cc was once in a ſtate of grace.” His phyſicians 
were ſenſible of his dangerous caſe; but he was 
ſo much encouraged by the revelations of his 

reachers, that he conſidered his recovery as no 
way doubtful. I tell you,” cried he to the phy- 
ficians, „ that I ſhall not die of this diſtemper ; 
J am well aſſured of my recovery. Favourable 


ec anſwers have been returned from heaven, not 
. : 40 only 
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« only to my own ſupplications, but likewiſe to 
« thoſe of the godly, who have a cloſer correſ- 
« pondence with God than I. Ye may have ſkill 
« in your profeſſion; but nature can do more 
« than all the phyſicians in the world; and God 
« is far above nature.” Upon a faſt day appoint- 
ed on account of his ſickneſs, his miniſters thanked 
God for the undoubted pledges they had re- 
ceived of his recovery. Notwithſtanding theſe 
aſſurances the fatal ſymptoms every hour increaf- 
ed; and the phyſicians were obliged to declare that 
he could not ſurvive the next fit. The councit 
now therefore came to know his laſt commands 
concerning the ſucceſſion; but his ſenſes were 
gone, and he was juſt able to anſwer yes to their 
demand, whether his ſon Richard ſhould be ap- 
pointed to ſucceed him. He died on the third d 
of September, that very day which he had always 
conſidered as the moſt fortunate of his 

life; he was then fifty-nine years old, A. D. 
and had uſurped the government nine 1658. 
Years. | 
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rr. AXXIY. 


From the Death of OLiver CrRomweLL to the 
| RESTORATION. 


X 7 HATEVER might have been the diffe- 
rences of intereſt after the death of the 
uſurper, the influence of his name was ſtill ſuffici- 
ent to get Richard his fon proclaimed protector in 
his room. It was probably owing to the numerous 

rties that were formed in the kingdom, and their 
— of each other, that Richard owed his peace- 
able advancement to this high ſtation. He was 
naturally no way ambitious, being rather mild, 
eaſy, and good natured; and honour ſeemed rather 
to purſue than to attract him. He had nothing 
active in his diſpoſition; no talents for buſineſs, no 
knowledge of government, no influence among 
the ſoldiery, no importance in council. 

It was found neceſſary, upon his firſt advance- 
ment, to call a parliament, to furniſh the ſupplies 
to carry on the ordinary operations of government. 
The Houſe of Commons was formed legally 
enough ; but the Houſe of Lords conſiſted only of 
thoſe perſons of no real title, who were advanced 
to that dignified ſtation by the late protector. But 
it was not on the parliament that the army choſe 
to rely. A great number of the principal malecon- 
tents of the army, eſtabliſhed a meeting at general 
Fleetwood's, which, as he dwelt in Wallingford- 
houſe, was called the Cabal of Wallingford. The 
reſult of their deliberations was a remonſtrance that 
the command of the army ſhould be entruſted to 
ſome perſon in whom they might all confide; and 
it was plainly given to underſtand that the young 


protector was not that perſon. 


A propoſal 
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A propoſal ſo daring and dangerous did not fail 
to alarm Richard; he applied to his council, and 
they referred it to. the parliament. Both agreed 
to conſider it as an audacious attempt, and a vote 
was paſſed that there ſhould be no meeting, or 
general council of officers, without the proteCtor's 
permithon. This brought affairs immediately to 
a rupture. The palace of the protector was the 
next day ſurrounded by a body of officers z and one 
De'borow, a man of a clowniſti brutal nature, pe- 
nctrating into his apartment with an armed retinue, 
threatened him» if he ſhould refuſe. Richard 
wanted reſolution to defend hat had beenconferred - 
upon him: he diſſolved the parliament then, and 
ſoon after lie ſigned his on abdication in form. 

Henry Cromwell, his younger brother, Who 
was appointed to the command in Ireland, ſol- 
lowed the protector's example, and reſigned his 
commiſſion without ſtriking a blow. Richard lived 
ſeveral years after his reſignation, at firſt on the 
continent, and afterwards upon his paternal fortune 
at home. He was thought by the ignorant to be 
unworthy of the happineſs of his exaltation; but 
he knew by his tranquillity in private, that he had 
made the moſt fortunate eſcape. 

The officers being once more left to themſelves, 
determined to replace the remnant of the old par- 
liament which had beheaded the king, and which 
Cromwell had fo diſgracefully turned out of the 
houſe. This was called the good old cauſe, from 
their attachment to republican principles; and to 
the members of this, the cabal of officers for a 
while delivered up their own authority. The mem- 
bers who had been ſecluded by colonel Pride's 
purge, as it was called, attempted, but in vain, 
to reſume their ſeats among them. 

The Rump parliament, for that was the name 
it went by, although reinſtated. by the army, was 
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et very rigorous in its attempts to leſſen the power 
which it was replaced. The members began 
their deſign of humbling the army by new model- 
ling part of the forces, by caſhiering ſuch of the 
officers as they feared, and appointing others, on 
whom they could rely, in their room. Theſe at- 
tempts, however, were not unobſerved by the oth- 
cers; and their diſcontent would have broke out 
anto fome reſolution, fatal to the parliament, had 
it not been checked by apprehenſions of danger 
from the royaliſts, or preſbyterians, who were con- 
ſidered as the common enemy. 

In this exigence, the officers held ſeveral con- 
ferences together, with a deſign to continue their 
power. They at length came to a reſolution, 
uſual enough in theſe times, to diſſolve that aſſem- 
bly, by which they were ſo vehemently oppoſed. 
Accordingly Lambert, one of the general officers, 
drew up a choſen body of troops; and placing 
them in the ſtreets which led to Weſtminſter-hal!, 
when the ſpeaker Lenthall proceeded in his car- 
riage to the houſe, he ordered the horſes to be turn- 
ed, and very civilly conducted him home. The 
other members were likewiſe intercepted, and the 
army returned to their quarters to obſerve a ſolemn 
faſt, which generally either preceded, or attended 
their outrages. 

The officers having thus reſumed the power 
they had given, reſolved not to part with it for the 


future upon eaſy terms. They elected a commit- 


tee of. twenty-three perſons, of whom ſeven were 
officers; theſe they called a committee of ſafety, 
and pretended to inveſt them with ſovereign autho- 
rity. Fleetwood, a weak zealot, was made com- 
mander in chief; Lambert, an artful ambitious 
man, major-general ; Deſborow, lieutenant-gene- 
ral; and Monk, who had been inveſted by Crom- 
well with the government of Scotland, was ap- 

pointed 
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pointed major-general of the foot. A military. go- 
verument was now eſtabliſhed, which gave the na- 
tion the m lancholy proſpeR of endleſs ſervitude, 
and tyranny without redreſs; a ſuccour came to 
relieve the nation from a quarter on which it was 
the leaſt expected. 

During theſe tranſactions, general Monk was 
at the head of eight thouſand veterans in Scotland, 
and beheld the diſtraction of his native country 
with but ſlender hopes of relieving it. This per- 
ſonage, to whom the nation owes ſuch ſignal ob- 
ligations, was at firſt a ſoldier of fortune. After 
ſome time ſpent abroad, he was entruſted with a 
regiment in the ſervice of king Charles, and was 
uiually called by the ſoldiery, for his good nature, 


honelt Geurge Monk. He was, however, taken 


priſoner at the fiege of Nantwich, by Fairfax, and 
ſoon after ſent to the Tower. He did not recover 
his liberty till after the total overthrow of the royal 
party, when Cromwell took him into favour and 
protection, and ſent him to oppoſe the Iriſh rebels, 
againſt whom he performed ſignal ſervices. Upon 
the reduction of that kingdom he was ſent over in- 
to Scotland, and there intruſted with the ſupreme 
command, in which ſtation he was not leſs eſteemed 
by the Scotch, than loved and adored by his own 
army. 

This general, upon hearing that the officers 
had, by their own authority, diſſolved the parlia- 
ment, proteſted againſt the meaſure, and reſolved 
to defend their invaded privileges. But deeper de- 
ſigns, either in the king's favour or his own, were 
ſuſpected to be the motive of his actions from the 
beginning. Whatever might have been his de- 
ſigns, it was impoſſible to cover them with greater 
ſecrecy than he did. As ſoogyas he put his army 
into motion, to inquire into te cauſes of the dif- 


turbances in the capital, his countenance. was ea- 
v4 gerly 
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gerly ſought by all the contending parties. His 
own brother, a clergyman, who was a zealous 
royaliſt, came to him with a meſſag from lord 
Granville, in the name of the king. The general 
aſked him if he had ever communicated the contents 
of his commiſſion to any other perſon. His brother 
replied, to none except to Mr. Price, the general's 
own chaplain; a man of probity, and in the royal in- 
tereits. The general altering his countenance, at 
once changed the diſcourſe, and would enter into no 
further conference with him. The ſame deep re- 
terve was held thro' all his ſubſequent proceedings. 

Hearing that the officers were preparing an ar- 
my to oppoſe him ; and that general Lambert was 
actually advancing northward to meet him, Monk 
ſent three- commiſſioners to London, with very 
earneſt proſeſhons of an accommodation, by which 
means he relaxed their preparations. His commiſ- 
ſioners even proceeded fo far as to ſign a treaty, 
which he refuſed to ratify. Still, however, he made 
propoſals for freſh negociations; and the commit- 
tee of officers again accepted his fallacious offers. 

In the mcan time, the people perceiving that 
they were not entirely defenceleſs, began to gather 
;pirit and to exclaim loudly againſt the tyranny of 
the army. Hazlerig, and Morely, while Lam- 
bert was abſent, took poſſeſſion of Portſmouth, 
and declared for the parliament. The city appren- 
tices roſe in a tumult and demanded a free parlia- 
ment. Admiral Lawſon came into the river with 
his ſquadron, and declared for the parliament ; and 
even the regiments that had been left in London, 
being ſolicited by their old officers, who had been 
caſhiered, revolted again to the parliament, The 
Rump being thus invited onall hands, againventured 
to reſume their cp and to thunder their votes in 
turn againſt the o:Mers, and that part of the army 
by which they had been ejected. Without taking 


any 
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any notice of Lambert, they ſent orders to the 
troops he conducted, immediately to repair to the 
garriſons they appointed for them. The ſoldiers 
were not ſlow in obeying the parliamentary orders; 
and Lambert at laſt found himſelf deſerted by his 
whole army. He was ſoon after committed to the 
Tower; ſeveral of his brother officers were caſh- 
iered, and the parliament ſeemed now to ſtand on a 
firmer baſis than before. 

But they were far from being ſo ſecure as they 
imagined. Monk, though he had heard of their 
reſtitution, and therefore might be ſuppoſed to 
have nothing more to do, ſtill continued to march 
his army towards the capital; all the world equal- 
ly in doubt as to his motives, and aſtoniſhed at 
his reſerve. The gentry, on his march, flocked 
round him with entreaties and addreſſes, expreſſing 
their defire of a new parliament. Fairfax brought 
him a body of troops, with which he offered to 
aſſiſt in the work of reſtoration ; but Monk con- 
tinued his inflexible taciturnity, and at laſt came 
to St. Alban's within a few miles of London. 

He there ſeat the parliament a meſſage, deſiring 
them to remove ſuch forces as remained in Lon- 
don to country quarters. With this, ſome of the 
regiments refuſed to comply, but Monk was re- 
ſolved to be obeyed: he entered London the next 
day, turned the ſoldiers out, and, with his army, 
took up his quarters in Weſtminſter. He then 
waited upon the houſe, which was ready enough 
to vote him their ſincere thanks for the ſervices 
he had done his country. But he, in a-blunt 
manner, aſſured them, that his only merit was a 
defire to reſtore peace to the community; and, 
therefore, he entreated them that they would per- 
mit a free parliament to be calfgd, as the only 


balm that could heal the wounds of the conſtituti- 
on. He obſerved alſo, that many oaths of ad- 
5 L 5 | miſſion 
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miſſion upon this occaſion were unneceſſary z and 
the fewer the obligations of this kind, the clearer 
would their conſciences be. 

The hope of being inſolent with ſecurity, ſoon 
inſpired the citizens to refuſe ſubmiſſion to the pre- 
tent government. They reſolved to pay no taxes, 
until the members, formerly excluded by colonel 
Pride, ſhould be replaced. But the parliameut 
found their general willing to give them the moſt 
ready inſtances of his obedience ; he entered the 
city with his troops, arreſted eleven of the moſt, 
obnoxious of the common-council, and began to 
deftroy the gates. 'Then he wrote a letter to the 

rliament, telling them what he had done; and 
— they would moderate the ſeverity of their 
orders. But being urged by the houſe to proceed, 
he, with all poſſible circumſcances of contempt, 
broke the gates and port-cullifes; and having 
expoſed the city to the ſcorn and deriſion of all 
who hated it, he returned in triumph to his quar- 
ters in Weſtminſter, But the next day he began 
to think he had proceeded too vigorouſly in this 
act of obedience ; he therefore marched into the 
city again, and deſired the mayor to call a com- 
mon-council, where he made many apologies for 
his conduct the day before. He aſſured them of 
his perſeverance in the cauſe of freedom; and that 
his army would, for the future, co-operate only 
in ſuch ſchemes as they ſhould approve. 

This union of the city and the army cauſed no 
fmall alarm in the houſe of commons. They 
knew that a free and general parliament was de- 
fired by the whole nation ; and in ſuch a caſe, they 
were convinced that their own power muſt have 
an end. But their fears of puniſhment were till 
greater than their uneaſineſs at diſmiſſion; they 
had been inſtrumental in bringing their king to 
the block, in loading the nation with various taxes, 


and 
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and ſome of them had grown rich by the common 
plunder 3 they reſolved, therefore, to try every 
method to gain off the general from his new al- 
liance z even ſome of them, defperate with guilt 
and fanaticiſm, promifed to inveſt him with the 
dignity of ſupreme magiſtrate, and to ſupport his 
uſurpation. But Monk was too juſt, or too wiſe 
to hearken to ſuch wild propoſals ; he reſolved to 
reſtore the ſecluded members, and by their means 
to bring about a new election, which was what he 
deſired. 

There was no other method to effe&t this, but 
by force of arms: wherefore, having previouſly 
ſecured the conſent of his officers, and exacted a 
promiſe from the excluded members, that they 
would call a full and free parliament, he accompa- 
nied them to Whitehall. From thence, with a 
numerous guard, he conducted them to the houſe 
of commons, the other members of which were 
then fitting. They were ſurpriſed to ſee a large 
body of men entering the place; but ſoon b 
lected them for their ancient brethren, who had 
been formerly tumultuouily expelled, and were 
now as tumultuouſly reſtored. The number of 
the new comers was ſo ſuperior to that of the 
rump, that the chiefs of this laſt party now, in 
their. turn, thought proper to withdraw. 

The reſtored members began by repealing all 
thoſe orders by which they had been excluded, 
They renewed and enlarged the generals commiſ- 
ſion; they fixed a proper ſtipend for the ſupport of 
the fleet and the army; and having paſſed theſe 
votes for the compoſure of the kingdom, they diſ- 
ſolved themſelves, and gave orders for the imme- 
diate afſembling a new parliament. Mean while 
Monk new modelled his army to the purpoſes he 
had in view. Some officers, by his direction, pre- 

ſented 
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ſented him with an addreſs, in which they pro- 
miſled to obey implicitly the orders of the enſuing 
parliament. He approved of this engagement, 
which he ordered to be ſigned by all the different 
regiments; and this furniſhed him with a pre- 
tence for diſmiſſing all the officers by whom it was 
rejected, 

In the midſt of theſe tranſactions his endeavours 
were very near being defeated by an accident as 
dangerous as unexpected. Lambert had eſcaped 
from the Tower, and began to aſſemble forces ; 
and as his activity and principles were ſufficiently 
known, Monk took the earlieſt precautions to op- 
poſe his meaſures. He diſpatched Colonel In- 
golſby with his own regiment againſt Lambert, 
before he ſhould have time to aſſemble his depen- 
dents. That officer had taken poſſeſhon of Da- 
ventry with four troops of horſe ; but the greater 
part of them joined Ingolſby, to whom he him- 
ſelf ſurrendered, not without exhibiting marks of 
puſillanimity, that ill agreed with his former re- 
putation. 

As yet the new parliament was not 

A. D. aſſembled, and no perſon had hitherto 

1660. dived into the deſigns .of the general. 

He ſtill perſevered in his reſerve; and 
although the calling a new parliament was but, in 
other words, to reſtore the king, yet his expreſſions 
never once betrayed the ſecret of his boſom. No- 
thing but a ſecurity of confidence at laſt extorted 
the confeſſion from him. He had been intimate 
with one Morrice, a gentleman of Devonſhire, of 
a ſedentary ſtudious diſpoſition, and with him 
alone did he deliberate upon the great and dange- 
rous enterprize of the reſtoration. Sir John Gran- 
ville, who had a commiſſion from the king, ap- 
plied for acceſs to the general ; but he was deſired 
to 
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to communicate his buſineſs to Morrice. Gran- 
ville refuſed, though twice urged, to deliver his 
meſſage to any but the general himſelf; ſo that 
Monk now finding he could depend upon this mi- 
niſter's ſecreſy, he opened to him his whole inten- 
tions; but with his uſual caution {till ſcrupled to 
commit any thing to paper. In conſequence of 
theſe the king left the Spaniſh territories, where 
he very narrowly eſcaped being detained at Breda 
by the governor, under pretence of treating him 
with proper reſpect and formality. From thence 
he retired into Holland, where he reſolved to wait 
for further advice. 

In the mean time the elections in parliament 
went every where in favour of the king's party. 
The preſbyterians had long been ſo haraſſed by the 
falſhood, the folly, and the tyranny of the inde- 
pendent coadjutors, that they longed for nothing 
ſo ardently as the king's reſtoration. Theſe, there» 
fore, joined to the royaliſts, formed a decifive ma- 
jority on every conteſt, and without noiſe, but 
with ſteady reſolution, determined to call back the 
king. Though the former parliament had voted 
that no one ſhould be elected, who had himſelf, 
or whoſe father had borne arms for the late king, 
yet very little regard was any where paid to this 
ordinance z and in many places the former ſuffer- 
ings of the candidate were his beſt recommenda- 
tion. 

At length the long expected day ſor the ſitting 
of a free parliament arrived; and they choſe Sir 
Harbottle Grimſtone for their ſpeaker, a man, 
though at firſt attached to the oppoſite party, yet 
a royaliſt in his heart. The affeCtions of all were 
turned towards the king; yet ſuch were their fears, 
and ſuch dangers attended a freedom of ſpeech, 
that no one dared for ſome days to make any men- 
tion of his name. They were terrified with for- 

mer 
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mer examples of cruelty ; and they only ſhewed 
their loyalty in their bitter invectives againſt the 
late uſurper, and in execrations againſt the mur- 
© derers of their king. All this time Monk, with 
his uſual reſerve, tried their tempers, and examin- 
ed the ardour of their withes ; at length, he gave 
directions to Anneſley, preſident of the council, 
to inform them that one Sir John Granville, a 
ſervant of the king's, had been ſent over by his 
majeſty, and was now at the door with a letter to 
the commons. 

Nothing could exceed the joy and tranſport 
with which this meſſage was received. The mem- 
bers for a moment forgot the dignity of their fitu- 
ations, and indulged in a loud exclamation of ap- 
plauſe. Granville was called in, and the letter 
eagerly read. A moment's pauſe was ſcarce al- 
lowed; all at once the houſe burſt out into an 
univerſal aſſent at the king's propoſals ; and to 
diffuſe the joy more widely, it was voted that the 
letter and declaration ſhould immediately be pub- 
liſhed. 

The king's declaration was highly reliſted by 
every order of the ſtate. It offered a general am- 
neſty to all perſons whatſoever,. and that without 
any exceptions, but ſuch as ſhould be made by 
parliament. It promiſed to indulge ſcrupulous 
conſciences with liberty in matters of religion; to 
leave to the examination of parliament the claims 
of all ſuch as poſſeſſed lands with conteſted titles; 
to confirm all theſe conceſhons by act of parlia- 
ment; to ſatisfy the army under general Monk 
with reſpect to their arrears, and to give the ſame 
rank to his officers when they ſhould be received 
into the king's ſervice. 4 

This declaration was not leſs pleaſing to the 
lords than to the people. After voting the reſtitu- 


tion of the ancient form of government, it was re- 
| ſolved 
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ſolved to ſend the king fifty thouſand pounds, the 
duke of York his brother ten thouſand ; and the 
duke of Glouceſter half that ſum. Then both 
houſes eraſed from their records all acts that had 
paſſed to the prejudice of royalty. The army, the 
navy, the city of London, were eager in preparin 
their addreſſes to be preſented to his majeſty; — 
he was ſoon after proclaimed with great ſolemnity 
at Whitehall, and at 'Temple Bar. 'The people, 
now freed from all reſtraint, let looſe their tranſ- 
ports without bounds. "Thouſands were ſeen run- 
ning about frantic with pleaſure; and, as lord Cla- 
rendon ſays, ſuch were the numbers of the royaliſts 
that preſſed forward on this occaſion, that one 
could not but wonder where thoſe people dwelt 
who had lately done ſo much miſchief. 

Charles took care to confirm the ſubſtance of 
his declarations to the Engliſh commiſſioners, who 
were diſpatched to attend him into his native do- 
minions. Montague, the Engliſh admiral, wait- 
ed upon his majeſty to inform him that the fleet 
expected his orders at Scheveling. The duke of 
York immediately went on board, and took the 
command as lord high admiral. 'The king went 
on board, and landing at Dover, was received by 
the general, whom he tenderly embraced. Very 
different was his preſent triumphant return from 
the forlorn ſtate in which he left the Engliſh coaſt 
at Suſſex, He now ſaw the ſame people that had 
ardently ſought his life, as warmly expreſſing their 
pleaſure at his ſafety, and repentance for their paſt 
deluſions. He entered London on the twenty- 
ninth of May, which was his birth-day. An in- 
numerable concourſe of people lined the way 
wherever he paſſed, and rent the air with their 
acclamations. They had been fo long diſtrated- 
by unrelenting factions, oppreſſed and alarmed by 
a ſucceſſion of tyrannies, that they could no longer 

ſuppreſs 
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ſuppreſs theſe emotions of delight to behold their 
conſtitution reſtored ; or rather, like a phoenix, 
appearing more beautiful and vigorous from the 
ruins of its former conflagration. 

Fanaticiſm, with its long train of gloomy ter- 
rors, fled at the approach of freedom; the arts of 
ſociety and peace began to return; and it had been 
happy for the people if the arts of luxury had not 
entered in their train. 


CHAP. 
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F Hls is one of the moſt extraordinary epochas 
in Engliſh hiſtory, in which we ſee the peo- 
ple toſſed into oppoſite factions, and, as the fea 
aſter a ſtorm, {till continuing thoſe violent motions . 
by which they were firſt impelled. We ſee them 
at one period of the following reign, with un- 
bounded adulation ſoliciting the ſhackles of arbi- 
trary power; at another, with equal animoſity ba- 
niſhing all the emiſſaries of unbounded power 
from the throne 3 now courting the monarch, and 
then threatening thoſe on whom he moſt depend- 
ed. There ſeems a clue that can unravel all theſe 
inconſiſtencies. While the people thought the 
king a proteſtant, they were willing to intruſt him 
with their lives and fortunes z; but when they ſup- 
poſed that he was more inclining to popery, all 
their, confidence vaniſhed, and they were even 
willing to puniſh papiſts, as the propereſt method 
of ſhewing their reſentment againſt himſelf, _. 
When Charles came to the throne he was thirty 
years of age, poſſeſſed of an agreeable perſon, an 
elegant addreſs, and an engaging manner. His 
whole demeanor and behaviour was well calculated 
to ſupport and increaſe popularity. Accuſtomed 
during his exile to live chearfully among his cour- 
tiers, he carried the ſame endearing familiarities to 
the throne z and from the levity of his temper no 
injuries were dreaded from his former reſentments. 
But it was ſoon found that all theſe advantages 
were merely ſuperficial. His indolence and love 
of pleaſure made him averſe to all kinds of buſi- 


neſs; his familiarities were proſtituted to the 
worſt 
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worlt as well as the beſt of his ſubjects; and he 
took no care to reward his former friends, as he 
had taken no fteps to be avenged' of his former 
enemies. 

It required ſome time before the ſeveral parts of 
the ſtate, disfigured by war and ſaction, could 
come into proper form; a council was compoſed, 
into which church of England men and preſbyte- 
rians: indifcriminately were admitted; and the 
king's choice of his principal miniſters was univer- 
fally pleafing to the people. Sir Edward Hyde, 
who Fad attended him in his exile, was now 
created a peer by the title of lord Clarendon, and 
appointed lord chancellor, and firſt . miniſter of 
ſtate. This excellent man is better known now 
by his merits as an hiſtorian, than as a ſtateſman ; 
but his integrity and wiſdom were equally excel- 
lent in both. The marquis, after wards created 
duke of Ormond, was appointed lord fteward of 
the houſhold, the earl of Southampton high trea- 
ſurer, and Sir Edward Nicholas ſecretary of ſtate, 
Theſe men, combined by private friendſhip, and 
purſuing one common aim, laboured only for 
the public, and ſupported its intereſts with their 
OWN. 

Bat though the joy of the people was un-- 
bounded, yet ſomething was thought to be due to 
juſtice, and ſome vengeance was neceſſary to be 
taken upon thoſe who had lately involved the na- 
tion in its calamities. Though an act of indem- 
nity was paſſed, thoſe who had an immediate 
hand in the king's death were excepted. Even 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradſhaw, though dead, 
were conſidered as proper objects of reſentment ; 
their bodies were dug from their graves, dragged 
to the place of execution, and, after hanging ſome 
time, buried under the gallows. Of the reſt, who 
fat in judgment on the late monarch's trial, ſome 

Were 
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were dead, and ſome were thought worthy of 
pardon. Ten only, out of ſourſcore, were de- 
voted to immediate deſtruction. Theſe were en- 
thuſiaſts, who had all along acted from principle, 
and who, in the general ſpirit of rage excited 
againſt them, ſhewed a fortitude that might do 
honoyr to a better cauſe. 

General Harriſon, who was firſt brought to his 
trial, pleaded his cauſe with that undaunted ſirm- 
neſs which he had ſhewn through life. What he 
had done, he ſaid, was from the impulſes of the 
ſpirit of God. He would not, for any benefit to 
himſelf, hurt an hair of the pooreſt man or wo- 
man upon earth ; and during the uſurpation of 
Cromwell, when all the reſt of the world acknow- 
ledged his right, or bowed -down to his power, 
he had boldly upbraided the uſurper to his face; 
and all the terrors of impriſonment, and all the 
allurements of ambition, had not been able to 
bend him to a compliance to that deceitful tyrant. 
Harriſon's death was marked with the ſame admi- 
rable conſtancy which he ſhewed at his trial; ſo 
that the greatneſs of ſome virtues which he poſ- 
ſeſſed, in ſome meaſure counterbalanced the great- 
neſs of his guilt, 

Carew, Coke, Peters, Scct, Clement, Scrope, 
Jones, Hacker, and Axtel, ſhared the ſame fate. 
They bore the ſcorn of the multitude, and the 
cruelty of the executioner, not ſimply with forti- 
tude, but with the ſpirit and confidence of mar- 
tyrs, who ſuffered for having done their duty. 
Some Circumſtances of ſcandalous barbarity at- 
tended their execution. Harrifon's entrails wefe 
torn out, and thrown into the fire before he ex- 
pired. His head was fixed on the {ledge that drew 
Coke and Peters to the place of execution, with 
the face turned towards them. The executioner 
having mangled Coke approached Peters, be- 
ſmeared 
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ſmeared with the blood of his friend, and aſked 
how he liked that work. Peters viewed him with 
an air of ſcorn; „ You have butchered a ſervant 
« of God in my light; but I defy your cruelty.” 

This was all the blood that was ſhed in fo 
great a reſtoration. The reſt of the king's judges 
were reprieved, and afterwards diſperſed into ſe- 
veral priſons. Charles being directed in all things 
by Clarendon, gave univerſal ſatisfaction as well 
by the lenity as the juſtice of his conduct. The 
army was diſbanded that had for ſo many years 
governed the nation; prelacy, and all the ceremo- 
nies of the church of England, were reſtored ; at 
the ſame time that the king pretended to preſerve 
an air of moderation and neutrality, In fact, 
with regard to religion, Charles, in his gayer 
hours, was a profeſſed deiſt, and attached to none; 
but in the latter part of his life, when he began to 
think more ſeriouſly, he ſhewed an inclination to 
the catholic perſuaſion, which he had ſtrongly im- 
bibtd in his exile. 

But this toleration, in which all were equally 
included, was not able to remove the fears, or 
quell the enthuſiaſm of a-few deſperate men, who, 
by an unexampled combination, were impelled by 
one common phrenzy. One Venner, a deſperate 

enthuſiaſm, ho had often conſpired againſt Crom- 
well, and had as often been pardoned, had by 
this time perſuaded his followers, that if they 
would take arms, Jeſus would come to put him- 
ſelf at their head. With theſe expectations, to 
the number of ſixty perſons, they iilued forth into 
the ſtreets of London in compleat armour, and 
proclaimed king Jeſus wherever they went.“ 
They believed themſelves invulnerable and in- 
vincible, and expected the ſame fortune which 
had attended Gideon, and the other heroes of 
the Old Teſtament, Every one at firſt fled be- 

| fore 
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fore them; one unhappy man being aſked who he 
was for, anſwering that he was for God and the 
king, they flew him upon the ſpot. In this man- 
ner they went from ſtreet to ſtreet, and made a 


deſperate reſiſtance 2gainſt the body of the train 


bands that was ſent to attack them. After killing 
many of the aſſailants, they made a regular re- 
treat into Cane wood, near Hamſtead. Being diſ- 
lodged from thence, the next morning they re- 
turned to London, and took poſſeſſion of an houſe, 


in which they ..-fended themſelves againſt a body 


of troops, until the majority was killed. At laſt 
the troops, who had untiled the houſe, and were 
tired of ſlaughter, ruſhed in, and ſeized the few 
that were left alive. They were tried, condemn- 
ed, and executed; and to the laſt they declared, 
that if they were deceived, it was the Lord him- 
ſelf that was their deceiver. ; 
The abſurdity, and even ridicule which attend- 
ed the profeſſions and expectations of theſe poor 
deluded men, {truck the people very ſtrongly; and 
irom the gloomy moroſeneſs of enthuſiaſm, they 
now went over into the oppoſite extreme of riot 
und debauchery. The court itſelf ſet them the 
example; nothing but ſcencs of gallantry and feſ- 
tivity were to be ſeen; the horrors of the late war 
were become the ſubject of ridicule; the forma- 
lity and ignorance of the ſectaries were diſplayed 
upon the Rage, and even laughed at from the pul- 
pit. But while the king thus rioted, the old faith- 
tul friends and followers of his family were left un- 
rewarded, Numbers who had fought for him and 
his father, and had loſt their whole fortunes in his 
ſervice, ſtill continued to pine in want and oblivi- 
on. While, m the mean time, their perſecutors, 
who had profited by the times, had acquired for- 


tunes during the civil war, and were ſtill permitted 


to enjoy them without moleſtation. The ſuffer- 
ers 
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ers petitioned in vain : the family of the Stuarts 
were never remarkable for their gratitude z and 
the amuſers, the flatterers, and the concubines of 
this monarch, enjoyed all his conſideration. The 
wretched royaliſts murmured without redreſs ; he 
fled from their gloomy expoſtulations to ſcenes of 
mirth, riot, and feſtivity. 

Nevertheleſs his parliaments, both of England 

and Scotland, ſeemed willing to make re- 
A. D. paration for their former diſobedience, by 
1661. their preſent conceſſions. In the Engliſh 
houſe, monarchy and epiſcopacy were car- 
ried to as great ſplendour, as they had ſuffered mi- 
ſery and depreſhon. 'The biſhops were permitted 
to reſume their ſeats in the houſe of peers; all mi- 
litary authority was acknowledged to be veſted in 
the king; and he was empowered to appoint com- 
miſhoners for regulating corporations, and expel- 
ling ſuch members as had intruded themſelves by 
violence, or profeſſed principles dangerous to the 
conſtitution. An act of uniformity in religion was 
paſſed, by which it was required that every cler- 
gyman ſhould be re-ordained, if he had not be- 
fore received epiſcopal ordination ; that he ſhould 
declare his affent to every thing contained in the 
Book of Commonprayer, and ſhould take the oath 
of canonical obedience. In conſequence of this 
law, above two thouſand of the preſbyterian cler- 
gy relinquiſhed their cures in one day, to the great 
aſtoniſhment of the nation ; thus ſacrificing their 
intereſt to their reliogion. 

But the Scotch parliament went {till greater 
lengths in their proſtrations to the king. It was 
there that his divine, indefeaſible, and hereditary 
right, was aſſerted in the fulleſt and moſt poſitive 
terms. His right was extended to their lives and 
poſſeſſions, and from his original grant was ſaid to 
come all that his ſubjects might be ſaid to —_ 
| | ey 
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They voted him an additional revenue of ſorty 
thouſand pounds; and all their former violences 
were treated with a degree of the utmoſt deteſta- 
tion. 


This was the time for the king to have made 


himſelf independent of all parliaments; and it is 
ſaid that Southampton, one of his miniſters, had 
thought of procuring his maſter from the com- 
mons the grant of a revenue of two millions a 
year, which would effectually render him abſo- 
jute; but in this his views were obſtructed by the 
great Clarendon, who, tho” attached to the king, 
was ſtill more the friend of liberty and the laws. 
Charles, however, was no way intereſted in theſe 
oppoſite views of his miniſters; he only defired 
money, in order to proſecute his pleaſures z- and 
provided he had that, he little regarded the man- 
ner in which it was obtained. . 

It was this careleſs and expenſive diſpoſition that 
Girlt tended to diſguſt his ſubjects, and to diſpel 
that intoxication af loyalty, which had taken 
place at his reſtoration. Though the people were 
pleaſed with the mirth and pleaſantry of their mo- 


narch, yet they could not help murmuring at his 


:ndolence, his debaucheries, and profuſion. They 
could not help remembering the ſtrict frugality and 
active diligence that marked the uſurper's admini- 
tration; they called to mind the victories they had 
gained under him, and the vaſt projects he had un- 
dertaken. But they now ſaw,an oppoſite picture; 
2 court ſunk in debauchery, and the taxes of the 
nation only employed in extending vice, and cor- 
rupting the morals of the people. The ejected 


clergy did not fail to enflame theſe zun reſentments 


in the minds of the audience; but particularly 
when the nation ſaw Dunkirk, which had been 


acquired during the late vigorous adminiſtration, 


now baſely ſold to the French, for a ſmall ſum to 
os ſupply 
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ſupply the king's extravagance, they could 

A. D. put no bounds to their complaints. From 

1662. this time, he found the wheels of govern- 

ment clogged with continual obſtructions, 

and his parliaments reluctantly granting thoſe ſup- 

plics, which he as meanly condeſcended to im- 
plore. 

His continual exigencies drove him conſtantly to 
meaſures no way ſuited to his inclination. Among 
others, was his marriage, celebrated at this time 
with Catharine, the Infanta of Portugal, who, 
though a virtuous princeſs, poſſeſſed as it ſhould 
ſeem but few perſonal attractions. It was the 
portion of this princeſs that the needy monarch 
- was enamoured of, which amounted to three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, together with the fortreſs 
of Tangier in Africa, and of Bombay in the Eaſt 
Indi&s. The chancellor Clarendon, the dukes of 
Ormond and Southampton, urged many reaſons 
againſt this match, particularly the likelihood of 
her never having any children; the king diſre- 
garded their advice, and the inauſpicious marriage 
was celebrated accordingly. 

But ſtill his neceſſities were greater than his ſup- 

lies. He never much loved the ſteady virtues of 
lord Clarendon, and imputed to him ſome of thoſe 
neceſſities to which he was reduced. It is ſaid 
alſo that this great miniſter prevented him from 
repudiating the queen, which he had thoughts of 
doing, in order to marry one Mrs. Stuart, on 
whom he had placed his affections, by procuring 
that lady to be privately married to the duke of 
Richmond. However this be, he was now wil- 
ling to give him up to the reſentment of the par- 
liament, to whom he was become obnoxious, in 
order to obtain ſome farther ſupplies. For this 
purpoſe he aſſembled the commons in the Banquet- 
ing-houſe; and, in the cloſe of a flattering ſpeech 
oy | replete , 
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replete with profeſſions of eternal gratitude, and 
the warmeſt affection, he begged a ſupply for his 
preſent occaſions, 'which he ſaid were extremely 
preſſing. They could not reſiſt his humble ſup- 
plications z they granted him four ſubſidies ; and 
the clergy, in convocation, followed their exam- 
ple. On this occaſion lord Briſtol ventured to 
impeach the chancellor in the houſe of peers ; but 
not ſupporting his charge for this time, the affair 
dropped, only in. order to be revived again the' 
next ſeſſions with greater animoſity. | 

It was probably with a view of recruiting the 
ſupply for his pleafures, that he was induced to 
declare war againſt the Dutch, as the money ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe, would go 'through his 
hands. A vote, by his contrivance, was procured 
in the houſe of commons, alleging, that the 
wrongs, affronts, and indignities offered by the 
Dutch in ſeveral quarters of the globe, had in a 
great meaſure obſtructed the trade of the nation. 
This was enough for his majeſty to proceed upon. 
As his prodigality always kept him neceſſitous, he 
foreſaw that he ſhould be able to convert a part of 
the ſupplies to his private amuſements. His brother 
alſo, the duke of York, longed fpr an opportunity 
of agnalining his courage and conduct, as high ad- 
miral, againſt a people he hated, not only for their 
republican principles, but alſo as being one of the 
chief bulwarks of the proteſtant religion. 

This war began on each fide with mutual de- 
predations, the Engliſh, under the command of 
Sir Robert Holmes, not only expelled the Dutch 
from Cape Corſe caſtle, on the coaſt of Africa, 
but likewiſe ſeized the Dutch ſettlements of Cape 
Verde, and the iſle of Goree. Sailing from thence 
to America, the admiral poſſeſſed himſelf of Nova 
Belgia, ſince called New York; a country that 


has finee continued annexed to the Engliſh govern- 
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ment. On the other hand, de Ruyter, the Dutck 
admiral, failed to Guinea, diſpoſſeſſed the Engliſh 
of all their ſettlements there, except Cape Corſe. 
He then failed to America, attacked Barbadoes, 
but was repulſed. He afterwards committed hoſ- 
tilities on Long Iſland. Soon after, the two moſt 
conſiderable fleets of each nation met, the one un- 
der the duke of York, to the number of an hun- 
dred and fourteen fail, the other commanded by 
Opdam, admiral of the Dutch navy, of nearly 
equal force. The engagement began at four in 
the morning, and both fides foughty with their 
. uſual intrepidity. The duke of Y as in the 
hotteſt part of the engagement, and behaved with 
great ſpirit and compoſure, while his lords and at- 
tendants were killed beſide him. In the heat of 
the action, when engaged in cloſe ſight with the 
duke, the Dutch admiral's ſhip blew up; this ac- 
cident much diſcouraged the Dutch, who fled to- 
wards their own coaſt; they had nineteen ſhips 
ſunk and taken, the victors loſt only one. This 
diſaſter threw the Dutch into conſternation ; and 
de Wit, their great miniſter, whoſe-genius and 
wiſdom were admirable, was obliged to come on 
board, and take the command of the fleet upon 
himſelf. This extraordinary man quickly became 
as much maſter of naval affairs, as if he had been 
from his infancy educated in them. He even im- 
proved ſome parts of the naval art, beyond what 

expert mariners had ever expected to attain. 
The ſucceſs of the Engliſh naturally excited the 
jealouſy of the neighbouring ſtates, particularly 
| com and Denmark, who reſolved to protect the 
Dutch againſt the ſuperior power of their oppoſers. 
'The Dutch being thus ſtrengthened by ſo power- 
Ful an alliance, | reſolved to face their conquerors 
once more. De Ruyter, their great admiral, was 
returned from his expedition to Guinea; and was 
| appointed 
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appointed at the head of ſeventy-ſix ſail, to join 
the duke of Beaufort, the French admiral, who, 
it was ſuppoſed, was then entering the Britiſh 
channel from Toulon. The duke of Albemarle and 
prince Rupert now commanded the Engliſh fleet, 
which did not exceed ſeventy-four fail. Albe- 
marle, who from his ſucceſſes under Cromwell 
had learned too much to deſpiſe the enemy, pro- 
poſed to detach prince Rupert with twenty ſhips 
to oppoſe the duke of Beaufort. Sir George Ayſ- 
cue, well acquainted with the force of his enemies, 
proteſted againſt the temerity of this reſolution z 
but Albemarle's authority prevailed. 'The Eng- 
liſh and Dutch thus engaging upon unequal 
terms, a battle enſued, the moſt memorable in 
the annals of the ocean. The battle began with 
incredible fury ; the Dutch admiral Evertzen was 
killed by a cannon ball, and one veſſel of their 
leet was blown up, while one of the Engliſh ſhips 
was taken : darkneſs parted the combatants for 
the firſt day. The ſecond day they renewed the 
combat with increaſed animoſity; ſixteen freſh ſhips 
joined the Dutch, and the Engliſh were ſo ſhattered 
that their fighting ſhips were reduced to 8 
eight. Upon retreating towards their own coa 
the Dutch followed them, where another dreadf 
conflict was beginning, but parted by the darkneſs 
of the night as before. The morning of the third 
day the Engliſh were obliged to continue their 
retreat, and the Dutch perſiſted in purſuing. Al 
bemarle, who till kept in the rear, and preſented 
a dreadful front to the enemy, made a deſperate 
reſolution to blow up his ſhip rather than ſubmit 
to the enemy; when he happily found himſelf 
reinforced by prince Rupert with ſixteen ſhips of 
the line. By this time it was night; and the next 
morning, after a diſtant cannonading, the fleets 
came to a cloſe combat, which was continued 
M 2 with 
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with great violence, till they were parted by a 
miſt. Sir George Ayſcue, in a ſhip of one hun- 
dred guns, had the misfortune to ſtrike on the 
Galoper Sands, where he was ſurrounded and 
taken. The Engliſh firſt retired into their har- 
bours; both fides claimed the victory, but the 
Dutch certainly obtained the advantage, though 
not the glory of the combat. 

A ſecond engagement, equally bloody, followed 
ſoon after, with larger fleets on both ſides, com- 
manded by the ſame admirals; and in this the 
Dutch were obliged to own themſelves vanquiſhed, 
and retreat into their own harbours. But they 
ſoon were in a capacity to out-number the Englith 
fleet, by the junction of Beaufort the French 
admiral. The Dutch fleet appeared in the 
Thames, conducted by their great admiral ; and 
threw the Engliſh into the utmoſt conſternation : 
a chain had been drawn acroſs the river Medway ; 
ſome fortifications had been added to the forts along 
the banks, but all theſe were unequal to the preſent 
force: Hhecrneſs was ſoon taken, the Dutch paſſed 
forward, and broke the chain, though fortified by 
ſome ſhips ſunk there by Albemarle's orders. 
Deſtroying the ſhipping in their paſſage, they ad- 
vanced ſtill onward, with fix men of war, and five. 
fire-ſhips, as far as Upnore caſtle, where they 
burned three men of war. The whole city of 
London was in conſternation , it was expected that 
the Dutch might ſail up next tide to London 
bridge, and deſtroy, not only the ſhipping, but 
even the buildings of the metropolis. But the 
Dutch were unable to proſecute that project, from 
the failure of the French, who had promiſed to 
give them aſſiſtance; tpreading theretore, an alarm 
along the coaſt, and having inſulted Norwich, 
they returned to their own ports, to boaſt their in- 
talt on the Britiſh glory. 


Nothing 
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Nothing could exceed the indignation felt 

by the people at this diſgrace. But they A. D. 
bad lately ſuſtained ſome accidental calami- 1667. 
ties, which in ſome meaſure moderated their 

rage and their pride. A plague had ravaged the 
city the year before, which ſwept away more than 
an hundred thouſand of its inhabitants. This ca- 
!amity was ſoon after followed by another ſtill more 
dreadful, as more unexpected: a fire breaking out 
at a baker's houſe, who lived in Puddinp-lane, 
near the bridge, it ſpread with ſuch rapidity, that 
no efforts could extinguiſh it till it laid in aſhes 
the moſt conſiderable part of the city. The con- 
flagration continued three days; while the wretch- - 
ed inhabitants fled from one ſtreet only to be ſpec-- 
tators of equal calamities in another. At length, 
when all hope vaniſhed, and a total deſtruction 
was expected, the flames ceaſed unexpectedly, af- 
ter having reduced thouſands from affluence to 
miſery. As the ſtreets were narrow, and moſtly 
built of wood, the flames ſpread the faſter; and 
the unuſual. dryneſs of. the. ſeaſon. prevented the. 
proper ſupplies of water. But the people were 
not ſatisfied with theſe obvious motives ; having 
been long taught to impute their calamities to the 
machinations of their enemies, they now aſcribed 
the preſent misfortune to the ſame cauſe, and im- 
puted the burning of the city to a plot laid by the 
papiſts. But happily for that ſect, no proofs were 
brought of their guilt, though all men were wil- 
ling to credit them. The magiſtracy, therefore, 
contented themſelves with aſcribing it to them, on 
a monument raiſed where the fire began; and 
which ſtill continues as a proof of the blind eredu- 
lity of the times. This calamity though at firſt 
it affected the fortunes of thouſands, in the end 
proved both beneficial and ornamental to the city. 
It roſe from its ruins in greater beauty than ever 
M 3 | and 
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and the ſtreets being widened, and built of brick 
inſtead of wood, became thus more wholeſome and 
more ſecure. | 
Theſe complicated misfortunes did not fail to 
excite many murmurs among the people ; fearful. 
of laying the blame on the king, whoſe authority 
was formidable, they very hberally aſcribed all their 
calamities to papiſts, jeſuits, and fanatics. The 
war againſt the Dutch was exclaimed againſt, as 
unſucceſsful and unneceſſary; as being an attempt 
to humble that nation, who were equal enemies 
of popery with themſelves. Charles himſelf alſo 
began to be ſenſible that all the ends for which he 
had undertaken the Dutch war, were likely to 
prove entirely ineffectual. Whatever projects he 
might have formed for ſecreting the money granted 
him by parliament for his own uſe, he had hitherto 
failed in his intention; and inſtead of laying up, 
he found himſelf conſiderably in debt. Propoſals 
were, therefore, thrown out for an accommodation, 
which, after ſome negociation, the Dutch con- 
ſeated to accent. A treatv was concluded at Bre- 


da, by which the colony of New York was ceded 
by the Dutch to the Engliſh, and has continued a 
molt valuable acquiſition to the preſent time. 
Upon the whole of this treaty, it was conſider- 
ed as inglorious to the Engliſb, as they failed in 
gaining any redreſs upon the complaints which 
gave riſe to it. Lord Clarendon, therefore, gained 
a ſhare of blame, both for having firſt adviſed 
an unneceſſary war, and then for concluding a dil- 
graceful peace. He had been long declining in 
the king's favour, and he was no leſs diſpleaſing 
to the majority of the people. His ſevere virtue, his 
uncomplying temper, and his deteſtation of fac- 
tious meaſures, were unlikely to gain him many 
partizans in ſuch a court as that of Charles, that 


had been taught to regard every thing ſerious as 
ſomewhat 
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ſomewhat criminal. There were many accuſati- 
ons now therefore brought up againſt him; the 
fale of Dunkirk, the bad payment of the ſeamen, 
and diſgrace at Chatham, were all added to the 
accumulation of his guilt. But particularly his 
imputed ambition was urged among his crimes. 
His daughter had whike yet in Paris, commenced 
an amour with the duke of York; and had per- 
mitted his gallantries to tranſgreſs the bounds of 
virtue. Charles, who then loved Clarendon, and 
who was unwilling that he ſhould ſuffer the mor- 
tification of -a parent, obliged the duke to marr 
his daughter : and this marriage, which was jul 
in itſelf, became culpable in the miniſter. A 
building likewiſe of more expence than his flender 
fortune could afford, had been undertaken by 
him; and this was regarded as a ſtructure raiſed 
by the plunder of the public. Fewer accuſations 
than theſe would have been ſufficient to diſgrace 
him with Charles, he ordered the ſeals to be taken 
from him, and given to Sir Orlando Bridgeman. 
This ſeemed the ſignal for Clarendon's enemies 


' to ſtep in, and effect his entire overthrow. The 


houſe of commons, in their addreſs to the king, 
gave him thanks for his diſmiſhon of that noble- 
man; and immediately a charge was opened 
againſt him in the houſe, by Mr. Seymour, con- 
fiſting of ſeventeen articles. Theſe, which were 
only a catalogue of the popular rumours before 
mentioned, appeared at firſt fight falſe or frivolous, 
However Clarendon finding the popular torrent, 
united to the violence of power, running with im- 
petuolity againſt him, thought proper to withdraw _ 
to France. The legiſlature then paſſed a bill of 
baniſhment and incapacity, while Clarendon con- 
tinued to reſide in a private manner at Paris, 
where he employed his leiſtyc in reducing his hiſ- 
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tory of the civil war into form, for which he had 
before collected materials 
A contederacy of great importance, which goes 
by the name of the triple Alliance, was formed 
by Charles, ſoon after the fall of this great ſtateſ- 
man, as if to ſhew that he could ſtill ſupply his 
place. It was conducted by Sir William Leinple, 
one of the great ornaments of Englith literature ; 
who united the philoſopher and the ſtateſman, and 
was equally great in both. This alliance was ſorm- 
ed. between England, Holland, and Sweden, to 
prevent the French king from completing his 
conqueſts in the Netherlands. That monarch had 
already ſubdued the greater part.of that delightful 
country ; when he was unexpectedly ſtopped 1n 
the mid(t of his career by this league, in which it 
was agreed by the contracting powers, that they 
would conſtitute themſelves arbiters of the diffe- 
rence between France and Spain, and check the 
inordinate pretenſions of either. 
Io this foreign confederacy ſucceeded one of a 
domeſtic nature, that did not promiſe ſuch beneſi- 
cial effects as the former. The king had long 
been fluctuating between his pride and his plea- 
ſures; the one urged him to extend his preroga— 
tive, the other to enjoy the good things that fortune 
threw in his way. Ile therefore would be likely 
to find the greateſt ſatisſaction in thoſe miniſtera, 
who could flatter both his wiſhes at once. He 
was excited by the active ſpirit of his brother, to 
riſe above humble ſolicitations to his parliament ; 
and was beſet by ſome deſperate counſellors, wko 
importuned and encouraged him toaſſert his on in- 
dependence. The principal of thoſe were, Clifford, 
Aſhley, Buckingham, Arlington, Lauderdale, a 
junto diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the Cabal, 
a word containing t! initial letters of their names. 
Never was there a more dangerous miniſtry in 
England, 
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England, nor one more fitted to deſtroy all that 
liberty which had been eſtabliſhing for ages. 

Sir Thomas Clifford, was a man of a daring 
and impetuous ſpirit, rendered more dangerous by 
eloquence and intrigue. Lord Aſhley, ſoon after 
known by the name of lord Shafteſbury, was the 
moſt extraordinary man of his age ; he had been 
a member of the long parliament, and had great 
influence among the preſbyterians; he was a fa- 
vourite of Cromwell, and afterwards had a conſi- 
derable hand in the reſtoration ; he was turbulent, 
ambitious, ſubtle, and enterpriſing : - well ac- - 
quainted with the blind attachment of parties, he 
ſurmounted all ſhame; and while he had the 
character of never betraying any of his friends, 
yet he changed his party as it ſuited his conveni- 
ence. The duke of Buckingham was gay, ca- 
pricious, of ſome wit, and great vivacity, well 
fitted to unite, and harmonize the graver tempers 
of which this junto was compoſed. Arlington 
was a man but of very moderate capacity, his 
intentions were good, but he wanted courage to 
perſevere in them. Laſtly, the duke of Lauder- 
dale, who was not defective. in natural, and till 
leſs in acquired talents, but neither was his addreſs 
graceful, nor his underſtanding juſt ; he was am- 
bitious, obſtinate, inſolent and ſullen. "Theſe were 
the men to whom Charles gave up the conduct of 
his affairs: and who plunged the re- 
maining part of his reign in difficul- A. D. 
ties, which produced the moſt dangerous 27 7 
ſymptoms. 

A ſecret alliance with France, and a rupture 
with Holland, were the firſt conſequences of their 
advice. The duke of Tork had the confidence 
boldly to declare himſelf a catholic; and to alarm 
the fears of the nation ſtill more, a liberty of con- 


ſcience was allowed to all ſectaries, whether diſ- 
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ſenters, or. papiſts. Theſe meaſures were confi- 
dered by the people as deſtructive, not only of their 
liberties, but of their religion, which they valued 
more. A proclamation was ifſued, containing very 
rigorous clauſes in favour of preſſing; another full 
of menaces againſt thoſe who ventured to ſpeak 
undutifully of his majeſty's meaſures; and even 
againſt thoſe who heard ſuch diſcourſes, unleſs 
they informed in due time againſt the offenders. 
Theſe meaſures, though ſtill within bounds, were 
yet no way ſuitable to that legal adminiſtration, 
which upon his reſtoration he had promiſed to ef- 

. tabliſh. 
The Engliſh now ſaw themſelves engaged in a 
league with France againſt the Dutch; and con- 
ſequently, whether victorious or vanquiſhed, their 
efforts were like to be equally unſucceſsful. The 
French had for ſome years been growing into pow- 
er; and now under the conduct of their ambiti- 
ous monarch, Lewis XIV. they began to threaten 
tze liberties of Europe, and particularly the pre- 
teſtant religion, of which Lewis had ſhewn him- 
ſelf a determined enemy. It gave the people, 
therefore a gloomy proſpect, to ſee an union form- 
ed, which, if ſucceſsful, muſt totally ſubvert 
that balance of power, which the proteſtants aim- 
ed at preſerving; nor were they leſs apprehenfive 
of their own ſovereign, who, though he pretended 
20 turn all religion-into ridicule in his gayer hours, 
yet was ſecretly attached to the catholics, or was 
very much ſuſpected of being ſo. The firſt events 
of this war, therefore, were very correſpondent to 
their fears of French treachery. The Engliſh and 
French combined fleets, commanded by the duke 
of York, and the mareſchal d'Etrees, met the 
Dutch fleet to the number of ninety fail, com- 
manded by adrairal de Ruyter, and a furious bat- 
_ tle enſued. In this engagement, the gallant Sand- 
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wich, who commanded the Engliſh van, drove 
his ſhip into the midſt of the enemy, beat off the 
admiral that ventured to attack him, ſunk another 
ſhip that attempted to board him, and ſunk three 
fire-ſhips that endeavoured to grapple with him. 
Though his veſſel was torn with ſhot, and out of a 
thouſand men, there only remained four hundred, 
he ſtill continued to thunder in the midſt of the 
engagement. At laſt a fire-ſhip, more fortunate 
than the former, having laid hold of his veſſel, 
her deſtruction was now inevitable. Sandwich 
however refuſed to quit his ſhip, though warned 
by Sir Edward Haddock his captain; he periſhed 
in the flames, while the engagement continued to 
rage all around him. Night parted the combat- 
ants; the Dutch retired, and were not followed 
by the Engliſh. The loſs ſuſtained by the two 
maritime powers was nearly equal; but the French 
ſuffered very little, not having entered into the 
heat of the engagement. It was even ſuppoſed 
that they had orders for this conduct, and to ſpare 
their own ſhips, while the Dutch and Engliſh 
{hould grow weak by their mutual animoſities. 
The combined powers were much more ſucceſſ- 
ful againſt the Dutch by land. Lewis conquered 
all before him, croſſed the Rhine, took all the 
frontier towns of the enemy, and threatened the 
new republic with a final diſſolution. Terms were 
propoſed to them by the two conquerors. Lewis 
offered them ſuch as would have deprived them of 
all power of reſiſting an iuvaſion from France by 
land. Thoſe of Charles expoſed them equally to 
every invaſion from ſea. At laſt, the murmurs of 
the Engliſh at ſeeing this brave and induſtrious 
people, the ſupporters of the proteſtant cauſe, to- 
tally ſunk, and on the brink of deſtruQtion, were 
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too loud not to impreſs the king. He was 
A. D. obliged to call a parliament to take the ſenſe 
1673. of the nation upon his conduct; and he 
ſoon ſaw how his ſubjects ſtood affected. 
The eyes of all men, both abroad and at home, 
were fixed upon this new parliament, which, af- 
ter many prorogations, continued fitting for near 
two years. Before the commons entered upon bu- 
ſineſs, there lay before them an affair, which diſ- 
covered, beyond a poſſibility of doubt, the arbi- 
trary projects of the king. It had been a conſtant 
practice in the houſe for many years, in caſe of 
any vacancy, to iſſue out writs for new elections; 
but, by Shaſteſbury's advice, ſeveral members had 
taken their teats upon more. irregular writs.itjued 
by the chancellor, ſo that the whole houſe in time 
might be filled with members clandeſtinely called 
up by the court. The houſe was no ſooner there- 
fore aſſembled, and the ſpeaker placed in his chair, 
than a motion was wade againſt this method of. 
election ; and the members themſelves, thus called 
to parhament, had the modeſty to withdraw. 
The king's late declaration of indulgence to all 
ſectaries was next taken into conſideration, and a 
remonſtrance drawn up againſt that exerciſe of the 
prerogative. The commons perſiſted in their op- 
ſition to it; and repreſented that ſuch a prac- 
tice, if admitted, might tend to interrupt the free 
courſe of the laws, and alter the legiſlative power, 
which had always been acknowledged to reſide in 
the king and the two houſes. Charles, therefore, 
found himſelf obliged, reluctantly to retract his 
declaration; but that he might do it with a better 
grace, he aſked the opinion of the houſe of peers, 
who adviſed him to comply. The commons ex- 
preſſed their utmoſt ſatisfaction with this meaſure, 
and the moſt entire duty to the king. He on his 
part aſſured them, that he would willingly paſs 0 
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law which might tend to give them ſatisfaction in 
all their juſt grievances. ; 

Having abridged the king's ſtretches of power 
in theſe points, they went {till farther, and reſolv- 
ed to make the conformity of national principles 
{till more general. A law was paſſed, entitled the 
Leſt act, impoſing an oath on all who ſhould en- 
joy any public office. Beſides the taking the oaths 
of allegiance, and the king's ſupremacy, they were 
obliged to receive the ſacrament once a year in the 


eſtabliſhed church, and to abjure all belief in the 


doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. As the diſſenters 
alſo had ſeconded the efforts of the commons 
againſt the king's declaration for indulgence, a 
bill was paſſed for their eaſe and relief, which, 
however, went with ſome difficulty through the 
houſe of peers. 

But till the great object of their meeting was to 
be enquired into; for the war againſt the Dutch 
continued to rage with great animoſity. Several 
lea engagements ſucceeded each other very rapidly, 
which brought on no deciſive action; both nations 
claiming the victory after every battle. The com- 
mons, therefore, weary of the war, and diſtruſtful 
even of ſucceſs, reſolved that the ſtanding army 
was a grievance. They next declared, that the 
would grant no more ſupplies to carry onthe Dutch 
war, unleſs it appeared that the enemy continued 
ſo obſtinate as to refuſe all reaſonable conditions. 
Jo cut ſhort theſe difagreeable altercations, the 
king reſolved to prorogue the parliament; and, 
with that intention, he went unexpectedly to the 
houſe of peers, and ſent the uſher of the black- 
rod to ſummon the houſe of commons to attend. 
It happened that the ſpeaker and the uſher nearly 
met at the door of the houſe ; but the ſpeaker, be- 
ing within, ſome of the members ſuddenly ſhut 
the door, and cried To the chair! upon 9 

S 
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the following motions were inſtantly made in a tu- 
multuous manner. 'That the alliance with France 
was a grievance ; that the evil counſellors of the 
king were a grievance; that the duke of Lauder- 
dale was a grievance; and then the houſe roſe in 
great confuſion. The king ſoon ſaw that he could 
expect no ſupply from the commons for carrying 
on the war, which was ſo odious to them ; he re- 
ſolved, therefore, to make a ſeparate peace with 
the Dutch, on terms which they had propoſed 
through the channel of the Spaniſh ambaſſador. 
For form ſake, he aſked the advice of his parlia- 
ment, who, concurring heartily in his intentions, 
a peace was concluded accordingly. 

This turn in the ſyſtem of the king's politics, 
was very plealing to the nation in general ; but the 
Cabal quickly ſaw that it would be the deſtruction 
of all their future attempts and power. Shafteſ- 
| bury, therefore, was the firſt to deſert them, and 
go over to the country party, who received him 
with open arms, and truſted him with unbounded 
reſerve. Clifford was dead. Buckingham was 
deſirous of imitating Shafteſbury's example. Lau- 
derdale and Arlington were expoſed to all the ef- 
fects of national reſentment. Articles of impeach- 
ment were drawn up againſt the former, which, 
however, were never proſecuted ; and as for the 
other, he every day grew more and more out of 
favour with the king, and contemptible to the 

ople. This was an end of the power of a junto, 
that had laid a ſettled plan for overturning the 
conſtitution, and fixing unlimited monarchy upon 
its ruins. 

In the mean time, the war between 

A. D. the Dutch and the French went on with 
1674. the greateſt vigour; and although the 
latter were reprefſed for a while, they ſtill 


continued making encroachments upon the ene- 
mies 
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mies territories. The Dutch forces were com- 
manded by the prince of Orange, who was poſſeſ- 
ſed of courage, activity, vigilance, and patience, 
but he was inferior in genius to thoſe conſummate 
generals oppoſed to him. He was, therefore, al- 
ways unſucceſsful ; but ſtill found means to re- 
pair his loſſes, and to make head in a little time 
againſt his victorious enemies. Theſe ineffectual 
{truggles for the preſervation of his country's free- 
dom, intereſted the Englith ſtrongly in his favour 
ſo that from being his oppoſers, they now wiſhed 
to lend him aſſiſtance. They conſidered their alli- 
ance with France as threatening a ſubverſion of the 
proteſtant religion; and they longed for an union 
with him, as the only means of ſecurity. The 
commons, therefore, addreſſed the king, repre- 
ſenting the danger to which the kingdom was ex- 
poſed from the growing greatneſs of France; and 
they aſſured him, in caſe of a war, that they would 
not be backward in their ſupplies. Charles was 
not diſpleaſed with the latter part of their addreſs, 
as money was. neceſſary for his pleaſures. He 
therefore told them, that unleſs they granted him 
fix hundred thouſand pounds, it would be impoſ- 
üble for him to give them a ſatisfactory anſwer. 
The commons refuſed to truſt to his majeſty's 
profeſſions ; his well known profuſion was before 
their eyes. The king reproved them for their dif- 
fidence, and immediately ordered them to 

adjourn. 'The marriage of the duke of A. D. 
York's eldeſt daughter, the princeſs Mary, 1677, 
heir apparent to the crown, with the 

prince of Orange, was a meaſure that gave great 
ſatisfaction in theſe general diſquietudes about 
religion. The negociation was brought about by 
the king's own deſire; and the proteſtants now 
ſaw an happy proſpect before them of a ſucceſſion 
that would be favourable to their much loved re- 


formation, 
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formation. A negociation for peace between the 
French and the Dutch followed ſoon after, which 
was rather favourable to the latter. But the mu- 
tual animoſities of theſe ſtates not being as yet ſuf- 
ficiently quelled, the war was continued for ſome 
time longer, The king, therefore, to ſatisfy his par- 
liament, who declared loudly againſt the French, 
ſent over an army of three thouſand men to the 
continent, under the \command of the duke of 
Monmouth, to ſecure Oſtend. A fleet was alſo 
fitted out with great diligence; and a quadruple 
alliance was projected between England, Hollaud, 
Spain, and the Emperor. Theſe vigorous mea- 
ſures brought about the famous treaty of Nime- 
| guen, which gave a general peace to Eu- 
A. D. rope. But: though peace was ſecured 
1678. abroad, the diſcontents of the people ſtill 
continued at home. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. XXXVE 
CHARLES II. (Continned.) 


HISreign preſents the moſt amazing con- 
traſts of levity and credulity, of mirth and 
gloomy ſuſpicion. Ever ſince the fatal league with 
France, the people had entertained violent jea- 
louſics againſt the court. The fears and diſcon- 
tents of the nation were vented without reſtraint; 
the apprehenſion of a popiſh ſucceſſor, an aban- 
doned court, and a parliament which, — 
ſometimes aſſertors of liberty, yet continuing ſe- 
venteen years without change; theſe naturally ren- 
dered the minds of mankind timid and ſuſpicious, 
and they only wanted objects on which to wreak 
their ill humour. | 
When the ſpirit of the Engliſh is once rouſed, 
they either find objects of ſuſpicion or make them. 
On the twelfth of Auguſt, one Kirby, a chemiſt, 
accoſted the king as he was walking in the Park. 
Sir, ſaid ke, keep within the company, your 
«© enemies have a deſign upon your life, and you 
« may be ſhot in this very walk.” Being queſtt- 
oned in conſequence of this ſtrange intimation, he 
oftered to produce one doctor Tongue, a weak 
credulous clergyman, who had told him that two 
perſons, named Grove and Pickering, were en» 
gazed to murder the king; and that Sir George 
Wakeman, the queen's phyſician, had undertaken 
the fame taſk by poiſon. Tongue was introduced 
to the king with a bundle of papers relating to this 
pretended conſpiracy, and was referred to the lord 
treaſurer Danby. He there declared that the pa- 
pers were thruſt under his door; and he afterwards 


declared, that he knew the author of. them, who 
deſired 
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defired that his name might be concealed, as he 
dreaded the reſentment of the Jeſuits. 
This information appeared {o vague and unſa- 
tisfattory, that the king concluded the whole was 
a fiction. However Tongue was not to be repreſ- 
ſed in the ardour of his loyalty ; he went again to 
the lord treaſurer, and told him, that à pacquet of 
letters, written by Jeſuits concerned ig the plot, 
Was that night to be put into the poſt-houſe for 
Windſor, directed to one Bedingfield, a Jeſuit, 
who was confeffor to the duke of York, and who 
reſided there. Theſe. letters had actually been re- 
ceived a few hours before by the duke ; but he had 
ſhewn them to the king as a forgery, of which he 
neither knew the drift nor the meaning. This in- 
eident ftill farther confirmed the king in his incre- 
dulity. He deſired, however, that it might be 
concealed, as it might raiſe a flame in the nation; 
but the duke, ſolicitous to prove his innocence, 
inſiſted upon a nicer diſcuſſion, which turned out 
very different from his expectations. 

itus-Oates, who was the fountain of all this 
dreadful intelligence, was produced ſoon after, who 
with ſeeming reluctance, came to give his intelli- 
gence, This man affirmed that he had fallen un- 
der the ſuſpicion of the Jeſuits, and that he had 
concealed himſelf, in order to avoid their refent- 
ment. This Titus Oates was an abandoned miſ- 
'creant, obſcure, illiterate, vulgar, and indigent. 
He had been once indicted for perjury, and after- 
wards chaplain on board a man of war, and diſ- 
miſted for unnatural practices. He then profeſſed 
himſelf a Roman catholic, and croſſed the ſea at 
St. Omer's, where he was for ſome time main- 
tained in the Engliſh ſeminary of that city. The 
fathers of that college ſent him with ſome diſpatch- 
es to Spain; but after his return, when they be- 
came better acquainted with his character, they 

| wou 
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would not ſuffer him to continue among them; ſo 
that he was obliged to return to London, where he 
was ready to encounter every danger fox his ſupport. 
At a time that he was ſuppoſed to have been en- 
truſted with a ſecret, involving the fate of kings, 
he was ed to remain in ſuch neceſſity, that 
Kirby iged to ſupply him with daily bread. 

Hehäg two methods to proceed, either to ingra- 
tiate himſtif by this information with the miniſtry, 
or to alarm the people, and thus turn their fears to 
his advantage. He choſe the latter method. He 
went, therefore, with his two companions to Sir 
Edmondſbury Godfrey, a noted and active juſtice 
of peace, and before him depoſed to a narrative 


dreſſed up in terrors fit to make an impreſſion on 


the vulgar. The pope, he ſaid, conſidered himſelf 
as Entitled to the poſſeſſion of England and Ire- 
land, on account of the hereſy of the prince and 

ople, and had accordingly aſſumed the ſovereign- 
ty of theſe kingdoms. This, which was St. Pe- 
ter's patrimony, he had delivered up to the Jeſuits, 
and Olivia, the general of that order, was his de- 
legate. Several Engliſh catholic lords, whoſe 
names he mentioned, were appointed by the pope 
to the other offices of ſtate; lord Arundel was ere- 
ated chancellor, lord Powis treaſurer, Sir William 
Godolphin privy ſeal, Coleman, the duke's ſecre- 
tary, was made ſecretary of ſtate, Langhorne at- 
torney-general, lord Bellaſis general of the forces, 
lord Peters lieutenant-general, and lord Stafford 
pay-maſter. The king, whom the Jeſuits called 
the Black Baſtard; was ſolemnly tried by them, 
and condemned as an heretic. He aſſerted that 
father Le Shee, meaning the French king's con- 
feſſor La Chaiſe, had offered ten thouſand pounds 
to any man who ſhould kill the king. Ten thou- 
ſand pounds had been offered to Sir George 
Wakeman to poiſon him; but he was 1 

an 
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and demanded fifteen thouſand, which demand 
was complied with. Leſt theſe means ſhould fail, 
four Iriſh ruffians had been employed bp the Je- 
ſuits at the rate of twenty guineas a piece to ſtab 
the king at Windſor. Coleman, late ſecretary to 
the dutcheſs of York, was deeply i Jin the 


plot, and had given a guinea to thenlenger, 
'who. carried them orders or ation, 
Grove and Pickering, to make fure Work, were 


employed to ſhoot the king,. and that too with 
filver bullets. The former was to receive fifteen 
Hundred pounds for his pains, and the latter, being 
a pious man, thirty thouſand maſſes. Pickering 
would have-executed his purpoſe, had not the flint 
dropped out of his piſtol at one time, and at ano- 
ther the priming. Oates went on to ſay that he 
himſelf was chiefly employed in carrying notes and 
letters among the Jeſuits, all tending to the ſame 
end of murdering the king. A wager of an hun- 
dred pounds was made, and the money depoſited, 
that the king ſhould eat no more Chriſtmas pyes. 
The great fire of London had been the work of 
the Jeſuits; ſeveral other fires were reſolved on, 
and a paper model was already framed for firing 
the city anew. Fire-balls were called among them 
Tewkſbury muſtard pills. Twenty thouſand ca- 
tholics in Cana were prepared to riſe; and Cole- 
man had remitted two hundred thouſand pounds 
to aſſiſt the rebels in Ireland. The duke of York 
was to be offered the crown in conſequence of the 
ſucceſs of theſe probable ſchemes, on condition of 
extirpating the proteſtant religion. Upon Jus re- 
fuſal “ To pot James mult go,” as the Jeſuits 

were ſaid to expreſs it. SOS 
In conſequence of this dreadful information, 
ſufhc'ently marked with abſurdity, vulgarity, and 
contradiction, Titus Oates became the favourite 
of the people, notwithſtanding during his exami- 
nation 
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nation before the council, he ſo betrayed the 
groſſneſs of his impoſtures, that he contradicted 
himſelf in every ſtep of his narration. While in 
Spain hz had been carried, he ſaid, to Don John, 
who progiſed great aſſiſtance to the execution of 
eſigus. Ihe king aſked him what 
is old acquaintance Don John was? 
hat he was a tall lean man, which 
was direemy contrary to the truth, as the king 
well knew. "Though he pretended great intima- 
cies with ColemM, yet he knew him not when 
placed very near him, and had no other excuſe but 
that his ſight was bad by candle light. He was 
guilty of the ſame miltake with regard to Sir 
George Wakeman. 

But theſe improbabilities had no weight againſt 
the general wiſh, if I may ſo expreſs it, that they 
ſhould be true. he violent animoſity which had 
been excited againſt the catholics in general, made 
the people find a gloomy pleaſure in hoping for an 
opportunity of ſatiating their hatred. The more 
improbable any accovnggleemed, the more unlikely 
it was that any impoſtor ſhould invent improbabi- 
lities, and therefore appeared more like truth. 

A great number of the Jeſuits mentioned by 
Oates were immediately taken into cuſtody. Cole- 
man, who was ſaid to have acted fo ſtrenuous a 
part in the conſpiracy, at firſt retired; but next day 
{urrendered himſelf to the ſecretary of ſtate, and 
ſome of his papers, by Oates's directions, were 


' ſecured. The papers, which were ſuch as might 


be naturally expected from a zealous catholic inhis 
ſituation, were converted into very dangerous evi- 
dence againit him. He had, without any doubt, 
maintained a cloſe correſpondence with the French 
king's confeſſor, with the pope's nuncio at Bruſ- 
ſels, and with many other catholics- abroad, in 


which 
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which there was a diſtant project on fe 0 for bring- 
ing back popery upon the acceſſion ofthe duke of 
York. But theſe letters contained thing that 
ſerved as proof in the preſent Jinfermation; and 
their very ſilence in that reſpe&, the! vey ap- 
peared imprudent enough in ther 
againſt Oates's pretended diſcovelli 
when the contents of thoſe letters 
known, they diffuſed the panic which the Former 
narrative had begun. The two NPs were brought 
to ſtrengthen each other, and capfounded into one. 
Coleman's letters ſhewed therè had actually been 
deſigns on foot, and Oates's narrative was fuppobs | 
ed to give the particulars. ' 
In this fluctuation of paſſions, an accident ſerv- 
ed to confirm the prejudices of the people, and to 
put it beyond a doubt that Oates's narrative was 
nothing but the truth. Sir Edmondſbury God- 
frey, who had bcen ſo active in unravelling the 
whole myſtery of the popiſh machinations, after 
having been milling fome days, was found dead in 
a ditch by Primroſe-hill, ine way to Hampſtead. 
His own ſword was thruſt through his body ; but 
no blood had flowed from the wound ; ſo that it 
appeared he was dead ſome time before this me- 
thod was taken to deceive the public. He had 
money in his pockets, an there was a broad livid 
mark quite round his neck, which was diſlocated, 
The cauſe of his death remains, and muſt till 
continue, a ſecret z but the people, already en- 
raged againſt the papiſts, did not hefitate a mo- 
ment to aſcribe it to them. No farther doubt re- 
mained of Oates's veracity; the voice of the whole 
nation united againſt them; and the populace were 
exaſperated to ſuch a degree, that moderate men 
began to dread a general maſſacre of that unhappy 
ſect. The body of Godfrey was carried * 
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the ſtreets in proceſſion, preceded by ſeventy cler- 


gymen; and every one who ſaw it made no doubt 
that his death could be only cauſed by the papiſts. 
Even the better ſort of people were infected with 
this vulggz prejudice; and ſugh was the general 
con vi; popiſn guilt, chat no perſon, with 

er ſonal fafety, could expreſs the 
erning the information of Oates, 


It only remained for the parliament to repreſs 
theſe deluſions, Md to bring back the people to 
calm and deliberate-inquiry. But the parliament 
teſtified greater oredulity than even the vulgar. 
'The cry of plot was immediately echoed from one 
houſe to the other; the country party would not 
let flip ſuch an opportunity of managing the paſ- 
ſions of the people; the courtiers were afraid of 
being thought diſloyal, if they ſhould doubt the 
innocence of the pretended aſſaſſins of their king. 
Danby, the prime miniſter, himſelf entered into 
it very ſurioully ; and though the king told him 
that he had thus given ghe houſes a handle to ruin 
himſelf, and to diſturb the affairs of government, 
yet this miniſter perſevercd, till he found the king's 
prognoſtic but too true. 

The king himſelf, whoſe ſafety was thus threat- 
ened and defended, was the only perſon who treat- 
ed the plot with becoming contempt. He made 
ſeveral efforts ſor ſtifling an inquiry, which was 
likely to involve the kingdom in confuſion, and 
muſt at any rate hurt his brother, who had more 


than once profeſſed his reſolution to defend the 
Catholic religion. 


In order to continue and propagate the alarm, 
an addreſs was voted for a ſolemn faſt. It was re- 
queſted that all papers tending to throw light upon 


ſo horrible a conſpiracy might be laid before the 


houſe, that all papiſts ſhould remove from Lon- 
1 | don, 
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don, that acceſs ſhould be denied at court to alt 
unknown and ſuſpicious perſons, and that the train 
bands in London and Weſtminſter ſhould be in 
readineſs to march. They voted, after hearing 
Oates's evidence, that there was a dammnable and 
helliſh plot, contrived and carried on 
recuſants, for aſſaſſinating and mur 
and for rooting out the proteſtant r 
who had acknowledged the accuſation 
morals to be true, was, however, recommended 
by parliament to the king. He was lodged in 
Whitehall, and encouraged by a penſion of twelve 
hundred pounds a year to proceed in forging new 
informations. 

The encouragement given to Oates did not fail 
to bring in others alſo, who hoped to. profit by the 
deluſion of the times. William Bedloe, a man, 
if poſlible, more infamous than Oates, appeared 
next upon the ſtage. He was, like the former, of 
very low birth, had been noted for ſeveral cheats 
and thefts, had travelled over many parts of Eu- 
rope under borrowed na and had frequently 
paſſed himſelf for a man of quality. This man, at 
his own deſire, was arreſted at Briſtol, and con- 
veyed to London, where he declared .before the 
council that he had ſeen the body of Sir Edmondſ- 
bury Godfrey at Somerſctrhouſe, where the queen 
lived. He ſaid that a ſervant of lord Bellaſis offer- 
ed to give him four thouſand pounds if he would 
carry it of, He was queſtioned about the plot, 
but utterly denied all knowledge of it, and alſo 
aſſerted that he had no acquaintance with Oates, 
Next day, however, he thought it would be better 
to ſhare the emoluments of the plot, and he gave 
an ample account of it. This narrative he made 
to tally as well as he could with the information of 
Oates, which had been publiſhed ; but to render 
it the more acceptable, he added ſome circumſtan- 

ces 
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ces of his own, ſtill more tremendous, and ſtill 
more abſurd, than thoſe of Oates. He ſaid that 
ten thouſand men were to be landed from Flan- 
ders in Burlington-bay, and were immediately to 
ſeize Hull, afirmed that the lords Powis and 


Petre rtaken to raiſe an army in Radnor- 
ſhire . thouſand men were ready to riſe 


in Lone at he himſelf had been tampered 
with to murder a man, and was to receive four 
thouſand pounds for that ſervice, beſides the pope's 
bleſſing; that the king was to be aſſaſſinated, 
the proteſtants butchered, and the kingdom offered 
to One, if he would conſent to hold it of the church; 
if not, the pope ſhould continue to govern without 
him. He likewiſe accuſed the lords Carrington 
and Brudenell, who were committed to cuſtody 
by order of parliament. But the molt terrible part 
of all was that Spain was to invade England with 
forty thouſand men, who were _ at St. Jago 
in 4 characters of pilgrims; though at this time 
Spain was actually unable to raiſe ten thouſand 
men to ſupply her own garriſons in Flanders. 
Theſe narrations carry their own refutation; the 
infamy of the witneſſes, the contradiction in their 
teſtimony, the improbability of it, the low vulga- 
rity of the information, unlike what men truſted 
with great affairs would be apt to form, all theſe 
ſerve to raiſe our horror againſt theſe baſe villains: 
and our pity at the deluſion of the times that could 
credit ſuch reports. In order to give a confident 
air to the diſcovery, Bedloe publiſhed a pamphlet, 
with this title, “„A narrative and impartial Diſ- 
covery of the horrid Popiſh Plot, carried on for the: 
burning and deſtroying the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, with their ſuburbs, &c. by Captain 
William Bedloe, lately engaged in that horrid de- 
* fign, and one of the Popiſh committees for carry- 
Vor. UL NI ing 
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ing on ſuch hires.” The papiſts were thus become 
io obnoxious, that vote after vote paſſed againit 
them in the houſe of commons. They were 
called idolaters; and ſuch as did not concur in ac- 
knowledging the truth of the epithet, were expel- 
led the houſe without ceremony. E duke 
of York was permitted to keep F the 
houſe by a majority of only two. 4 Id not, 
« ſaid one of the lords, have ſo mut a popiſh 
« man or a popiſh woman to remain here, not ſv 
&* much as a popiſh dog, or a popith bitch, not fo 
« much as a poptth cat to mew, or pur about our 
„ king.” This was wretched eloquence; but it 
was admirably ſuited to the times. 

Encouraged by the general voice in their favour, 
the witneſſes, who all along had enlarged their 
narratives, in proportion as they were greedily re- 
ceived, went a ſtep ſarther, and ventured to ac- 
cuſe the queen. The commons, in an addrels to 
the king, gave countenance to this ſcandalous ac- 
cuſation; the lords rejected it with becoming diſ- 
dain. The king received the news of it with his 
uſual good humour. © They think, ſaid he, that 
J have a mind to a new wiſe; but for all that 1 
« will not ſuffer an innocent woman to be abul- 
cd.“ e immediately ordered Oates to be 
ſtrictly contined, ſcized his papers, and diſmiſſed 
his ſervants. But his favour with parliament ſoon 
procured his releaſe. 

Edward Coleman, ſecretary to the duke of Vork, 
was the firſt who was brought to trial, as being 
moſt obnoxious to thoſe who pretended to fear the 
introduction of popery. His letters were produced 
againſt him. They plainly teſtiſied a violent zeal 
for the catholic cauſe, and that alone at preſent was 
ſufficient to convict him. But Oatcs and Bedloe 
came in to make his condemnation ſure. Ihe 


forn.er ſwore that he had ſent ſourſcore guineas 
to 
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to a ruſſian, who undertook to kill the king. The 
date of the tranſaction he fixed in the month of 
Auguſt, but would not fix the particular day. 
Coleman could have proved that he was in the 
_— he © quam part of the month, and there- 
fore th {s would not be particular. Bedloe 
{wore had received a commiſhon, ſigned 
by the ſupęgior of the Jeſuits, appointing him pa- 
pal ſeer f ſtate, and that he had conſented 
to the king's aſſaſſination. After this unfortunate 
man's ſentence, thus procured by theſe vipers, ma- 
ny members of both houſes offered to interpoſe in - 
his behalf, if he would make an ample confeſſion; 
but as he was, in reality, poſſeſſed of no treaſona- 
ble ſecrets, he would not procure life by falſehood 
and impoſture. He ſuffered with calmneſs and 
conſtancy, and to the laſt perſiſted in the a 
proteſtations of his innocence. 

The trial of Coleman was ſucceeded by thoſe of 
Ireland, Pickering, and Grove. Ireland, a Jeſuit, 
was accuſed by Oates and Bedloe, the only wit- 
neſſes againſt him, that he was one of the fifty Je- 
ſuits who had ſigned the great reſolve againſt the 
king. Ireland affirmed and proved, that he was 
in Staffordſhire all the __ of Augull, a time 
when Oates aſſerted he was in London. The ju- 
ry brought him in guilty, and the judge com- 
mended their verdict. It was in the ſame manner 
ſworn that Pickering and Grove had bound them- 
ſelves by an oath to aſſaſſinate the king; that they 
had provided themſelves with ſcrewed piſtols and 
klver bullets. They both proteſted their mnocence, 
and were found guilty, All theſe unhappy men 
went to execution proteſting their innocence, a 
circumſtance which made no impreſſion on the 
ſpectators; their being Jeſuits baniſhed even pity 
from their ſufferings. 
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The animoſities of the people, however, ſeem- 
ed a little appeaſed by the execution of theſe four, 
but a new train of evidence was now diſcovered, 
that kindled the flame once more. One Miles 
Prance, a Goldſmith, and a profeſſed Roman ca- 
tholic, had been accuſed by Bedloe Ae ac- 
complice in Sir Edmondſbury's murder; and upon 
his denial, had been loaded with heavy irons, and 
thrown into the condemned hole, a place cold, 
dark, and noiſome. There the poor wretch lay 
groaning and exclaiming that he was not guilty ; 
but being next day carried before lord Shaſteſbury, 
and there threatened with ſeverer puniſhment in 
caſe of obſtinacy, he demanded if a confeſſion 
would procure his pardon, Being aſſured of that, 
he had no longer courage to reſiſt, but confeſſed 
himſelf an accomplice in Godfrey's murder. He 
ſoon after, however, retracted his evidence before 
the king ; but the ſame rigours being employed 
againſt him, he was induced once more to confirm 
his firſt information. 'The murder, he ſaid, was 
committed in S8omerſet-houſe, by the contrivance 
of Gerrard and Kelly, two Iriſh prieſts. That 
Lawrence Hill, footman to the queen's treaſurer, 
Robert Green, cuſhion keeper to her chapel, and 
Henry Berry, porter of the palace, followed Sir 
Edmondſbury at a diſtance, from ten in the morn- 
ing till ſeven in the evening; but that paſſing by 
Somerſet-houſe, Green throwing a twiſted hand- 
kerchief over his head, he was ſoon ſtrangled, and 
the body carried to a high chamber in Somerſet- 
houſe, from whence it was removed to another 
apartment, where it was ſeen by Bedloe. 

Hill, Green, and Berry, were tried upon this 
evidence, though Bedloe's narrative, and Prance's 
information, were totally irreconcileable, and 
though their teſtimony was invalidated by contra- 
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ry evidence, all was in vain, the priſoners were 
condemned and executed. They all denied their 
guilt at execution; and as Berry died a proteſtant, 
this circumſtance was regarded as very conſidera- 
ble. But inſtead of ſtopping the torrent of cre- 
dulity, it only increaſed the people's animoſity 
againſt a proteſtant, who could at once be guilty 
of a popiſh plot, of murder, and of denying it in 
his laſt moments. 

This frightful perſecution: continued for ſome 
time; and the king, contrary to his own judg- 

ment, was obliged to give way to the popular _ 

Whitebread, provincial of the Jeſuits, Fenwick, 
Gavan, Turner, and Harcourt, all of them of the 
ſame order, were brought to their trial; Lang- 
horne ſoon after. Beſides Oates and Bedloe, 
Dugdale, a new witneſs, appeared, againſt the 
priſoners. This man ſpread the alarm till farther, 
and even aſſerted, that two hundred thouſand 
piſts in England were ready, to take arms. The 
priſoners proved, by ſixteen witneſſes from St. 
Omers, that Oates was in that ſeminary at the 
time he ſwore he was in London. But as they 
were papiſts, their teſtimony could gain no manner 
of credit. All pleas availed them nothing; both 
the Jeſuits and Langhorne were condemned and 
executed, with their laſt breath denying the crimes 
for which they died. 

The informers had lefs ſucceſs on the trial of 
Sir George Wakeman, the queen's phyſician, 
who, though they ſwore with their uſual animoſity, 
was acquitted. His condemnation would have 
involved the queen in his guilt ; and it is probable 
2 judge and jury were afraid of venturing ſo 
far 


The earl of Stafford, near two years after, was 
the laſt man that fell a ſacrifice to theſe bloody 
wretches; the witneſſes produced againſt him 
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were (Oates, Dugdale, and 'Turberville. Oates 
{ſwore that he ſaw Fenwick, the Jeſuit, deliver 
Stafford a gommithon from the general of the Jeſu- 
its, conſtituting-him pay-malter of the papal army. 
Dugdale gave teſtimony that the priſoner had en- 
deavoured to engage him in the deſign of murdee— 
ing the king. Turberville aflirmed, tizat the pri- 
loner, : in his own houſe at Paris had made him the 
ſame propoſal. The clamour and outrage of the 
populace againſt the priſoner was very great; he 
was found guilty and condemned to be hanged 
and quartered ; but the king changed his ſentence 
into that of beheading, He was executed on 
Tower-hill, where even his perſecutors could not 
forbear ſhedding tears at that ſerene fortitude which 
tone in every feature, motion, and accent of this 
aged nobleman. Some other lords, who were 
taten up and impriſoned upon the former evidence, 
were tried and acquitted ſome time after, when 
the people began to recover from their phrenzy. 
But while theſe proſecutions were going 
A. D. forward, raiſed by the credulity of the 
1679. people, and ſeconded by the artifice of the 
parliament, other deſigns equally vindictive 
were carried on. 'The lord treaſurer Danby was 
impeached in the houſe of commons, by Seymour 
his enemy. The principal charge againſt him 
was, his having written a letter to Montague, the 
king's ambaſſ dor at Paris, directing him to ſell 
the king's good offices at the treaty of Nimeguen, 
to the king of France for a certain ſum of money ; 
contrary to the general intereſts of theconfederates, 
and even thoſe of his own kingdoms. This was 
a charge he could not deny; and though the king 
was more culpable than the miniſter, yet the pro- 
ſecution was carried on againſt him with vigour. 
But he had .the happineſs to find the king reſolved 
to defend him. Charles aſſured the ps 
- that 
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that as he had acted in every thing by his orders, 
he held him as entirely blameleſs; and though he 
would deprive him of all his employments, yet he 
would poſitively inſiſt on his perfonat ſafety. The 
lords were obliged to fubmit; however they went 
on to impeach him, and Danby was ſent to the 
Tower, but no worſe conſequences enſued. 

Theſe furious proceedings had been all carried 
on by an houſe of. commons that had now conti- 
nued undiflolved for above ſeventeen years; the 
king, therefore, was reſolved to try a new one,. 
which he knew could not be more unmanageabte 
than the former. However, the new parliament 
did not in the leaſt abate of the activity and obſti- 
nacy of their predeceſſors. The king, indeed, 
changed his council, by the advice of Sir William 
Temple, and admitted into it ſeveral of both par- 
ties, by which he hoped to appeaſe his opponents; 
but the antipathy to popery had taken too faſt a 
poſſeſſion of men's minds, to be removed by ſo 
feeble a remedy. This houſe reſolved to ſtrike at 
the root of the evil, which threatened them from 
a popiſh ſucceſſor; and, after fome deliberations, 
a bill was brought in for the total excluſion of the 
duke of York from the crown of England and 
Ireland. It was by that intended, that the ſove- 
reignty of theſe kingdoms, upon the king's death. 
or reſignation, ſhould devolve to the perſon next 
in ſucceſſion to the duke; and that all acts of 
royalty, which that prince ſhould afterwards per- 
form, thould not only be void, but deemed trea- 
ſon. This important bill paſſed the lower houſe, 
by a majority of ſeventy- nine. ane! 

Nor did their efforts reſt here, the commons 
voted the king's ſtanding army and guards to be 
illegal. They proceeded to eſtabliſh limits to the 
king's power of impriſoning delinquents at will. 
It was now that the celebrated ſtatute, called the 
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Habeas Corpus act, was paſſed, which confirms 
the ſubject in an abſolute ſecurity from oppreſſive 
power. By this act, it was prohibited to ſend any 
one to priſon beyond the ſea: no judge, under 
ſevere penalties, was to refuſe to any priſoner his 
writ of habeas corpus; by which the gaoler was to 
produce in court the body of the priſoner, whence 
the writ had its name, and to certify the cauſe of 
his detainer and impriſonment. If the gaol lies 
within twenty miles 'of /the judge, the writ muſt be 
obeyed in three days, and ſo proportionably for 
greater diſtances. Every priſoner muſt be indicted 
the ſirſt term of his commitment, and brought to 
trial the ſubſequent term. And no man after be- 
ing enlarged by court, can be re- committed for the 
{ame offence. . 55 +: 

'This Jaw alone, would have been ſufficient to 
endear the parhament that made it to poſterity ; 
and it would have been well if they had reſted 
there. The duke of York had retired to Bruſſels 
during theſe troubles; but an indiſpoſition of the 
king led him back to England, to be ready, in 
caſe of any ſiniſter accident, to affert his right to 
the throne. After prevailing upon his brother to 
diſgrace the duke of Monmouth, a natural fon of 
the king's, by one Mrs. Waters, and now become 
very popular, he himſelf retired to Scotland, under 
pretence of ſtill quieting the apprehenſions of the 
Engliſh nation; but in reality, to ſtrengthen his 
intereſts there. This ſeceſhon ſerved ſtill more to 
enflame the country party, who were ſtrongly at- 

. tached to the duke of Monmouth, and were re- 
ſolved to ſupport him againſt the duke of York. 
Mobs, petitions, - pope burnings, were artifices 

. employed to keep up the terrors of popery, and 
alarm the court. The parliament had ſhewn fa- 
vour to the various tribes of informers, and that 


ſerved to increaſe the number of theſe * 
ut 
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but plots themſelves alſo became more numerous. 
Plot was ſet up againſt plot; and the people kept 
ſtill ſuſpended in dreadful apprehenſion. 

The Meal-Tub Plot, as it was called, was 
brought forward to the public on this occaſion. 


One Dangerfield, more infamous, if poſſible, 


than Oates and Bedloe, a wretch who had been 
ſet in the pillory, ſcourged, branded, and tranſ- 
ported for felony and coining, hatched a plot in 
conjunction with a midwife, whoſe name was 
Cellier, a Roman catholic, of abandoned charac- 
ter. Dangerſield began by declaring, that there 
was a deſign on foot to ſet up a new form of 
government, and remove the king and the royal 
family. He communicated this intelligence to the 
king and the duke of York, who fupplied him 
with money, and countenanced his diſcovery. 
He hid ſome ſeditious papers in the lodgings of 
one colonel Manſel; and then brought the cuſ- 
tom-houſe officers to his apartment, to ſearch for 
ſmuggled merchandize. 'The papers were found, 
and the council having examined the affair, con- 
cluded they were forged by Dangerfield. They 
ordered all the places he frequented to be ſearched; 
and in the houſe of Cellier, the whole ſcheme of 
the conſpiracy was diſcovered upon paper, con- 
cealed in a meal-tub, from whence the plot had 
its name. Dangerheld being committed to New- 
gate, made an ample confeſhon of the forgery, 
which, though probably entirely of his own con- 
trivance, he aſcribed to the ear] of Caftlemain, 
the counteſs of Powis, and the five lords in the 
Tower. He ſaid that the deſign was to ſuborn 
witneſſes to prove a charge of ſodomy and perjury 
upon Oates, to aſſaſſinate the earl of Shafteſbury, 
to accuſe the dukes of Monmouth and Bucking- 
ham, the earls of Eſſex, Halifax and others, of 
having been concerned in the conſpiracy againft 
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the king and his brother. Upon this information, 
the earl of Caſtlemain and the counteſs of Powis 
were ſent to the Tower, and the king himſelf was 
ſuſpected of encouraging this impoſture. 

But it was not by plots alone the adverſe parties 
endeayoured to ſupplant each other. Tumultuous 
petitions on the one hand, and flattering addreſſes 
on the other, were ſent up from all quarters. 
Wherever the country party prevailed, petitions 
filled with grievances, , and apprehenſions, were 
fent to the king with an air of Hay inſolence. 
Wherever the church or the court party prevailed, 

| addreſſes were framed, containing expreſſions of 

; the higheſt regard to his majeſty, and the deepeſt 
abherrence of thoſe who endeavoured to diſturb the 
public tranquillity. Thus the nation came to be 
Miſtinguiſned into Petitioners and Abhorrers. Whig 
and Tory alfo were firſt uſed as terms of mutual 
reproach at this time. The Whigs, were ſo de- 
nominated from a cant name given to the ſour 
Scotch conventiclers, (Whig being milk turned 
ſour.) The Tories were denominated from the 
Iriſh banditr ſo called, whoſe uſual manner of bid- 
ding people deliver, was by the Iriſh word Toree, 
or give me. 

As this parliament ſeemed even to ſurpaſs the 
former in jealouſy and reſentment, the king was 
induced to diſſolve it; and could willingly have ne- 
ver applied to another. But his neceſſities, cauſed 
by his want of ceconomy, and his numberleſs nee- 
dy dependents, obliged him to call another. How- 

ever, every change ſeemed only to in- 

A. D. flame the evil; and his new parliament 
1680. ſeemed willing to outdo even their pre- 

X deceſſors. Every ſtep they took, betrayed 

that zeal with which they were animated. They 

| voted the legality of petitioning to the king; they 
ſel with extreme violence on the abhorrers, who, 

| | in 
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in their addreſſes to the crown, had expreſſed 
their diſapprobation of thoſe petitions. Great 
numbers of theſe were ſeized by their order, from 
all parts of England, and committed to cloſe cuſ- 
tody: the liberty of the ſubject, which had been 
ſo carefully guarded by their own recent law, was 
every. day violated by their arbitrary and caprici- 
ous commitments. One Stowel- of Exeter, was 
the perſon that put a {top to their proceedings; 
he refuſed to obey the ſerjeant at arms, who was 
ſent to apprehend him; he ſtood upon his defence, 
and he ſaid he knew no law by which they pretend- 
ed to commit him. The houſe finding it equally 
dangerous to- proceed or to recede, got off by an 
evaſion. They inſerted in their votes,, that Sto- 


wel was indiſpoſed; and a month's time was al- 


lowed him for his recovery. It is happy for the 
nation, that ſhould the commons at any time over- 
leap the bounds of their authority, and order men 
capriciouſly to be committed to priſon; there is no 
power in caſe of reſiſtance, that can compel the. 
priſoner to ſubmit to their decrees. . 

But the chief point which the commons labour- 
ed to obtain, was the Excligſian Bill, which, though 
the former houſe had voted, was never paſſed into 
a law. Shafteſbury, and many conſiderable men 
of the party, had rendered themſelves ſo obnoxi- 
ous to. the duke of Tork, that they could find 
ſafety in no meaſure but his ruin. Monmouth's 
friends hoped that . the excluſion of James would 
make room for their own patron. - The duke of 
York's profeſſed bigotry to the catholic ſuperſtition 
influenced numbers; and his tyrannies, which 
were practiſed without control, while he continu- 
ed in Scotland, rendered his name odious to thou- 
ſands. In a week, therefore, after the commence-- 
ment of the ſeſſions, a motion was made for 
bringing in an exclufoh. bill, and a committee 
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Was appointed for that purpoſe. The debates 
were carried on with great violence on both ſides ; 
the bill was defended by lord Ruſſel, who had now 
_ reſigned his office of attorney general, by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, Sir Francis Winnington, Sir Harry 
Capel, Sir William Pultney, colonel Titus, 
Treby, Hampden, and Montague. It was op- 
poſed by Sir Leoline Jenkins, Secretary of ſtate, 
Sir John Ernely, chancellor of the Exchequer ; by 
Hyde, Seymour, and Temple: The bill paſſed 
by a great majority in the houſe of commons, but 
was oppoſed in the houſe of peers with better ſuc- 
ceſs. Shafteſbury, Sunderland, and Eſſex, argu- 
ed forit. Halifax chiefly conducted the arguments 
againſt it. 'The king was preſent during the 
whole debate; and had the pleaſure of ſeeing the 
bill thrown out by a very great majority. All 
the biſhops, except three, voted againſt it; for 
they were of opinion that the church of England 
was in much greater danger from the prevalence of 
preſbyterians, than of popery. 
The commons were extremely mortified and 
-enraged at the rejection of their favourite bill; 
and to ſhew how ſtrongly they reſented the indul- 
gence which was ſhewn to popery, they paſſed a 
bill for eaſing the proteſtant diſſenters, and for re- 
pealing ſuch acts as tended to their perſecution. 
They proceeded to bring in bills, which, though 
contributing to ſecure the liberty of the ſubject, 
yet probably at that period only calculated toexcite 
them to inſurrection. They had thoughts of re- 
newing the triennial act; of continuing the judges 
in their office during good behaviour; of ordering 
an aſſociation for the defence of his majeſty's per- 
ſon, and the ſecnrity of the proteſtant religion. 
They voted, that till the excluſion bill was paſſed 
they could not conſiſtent with the truſt repoſed in 
them, grant the king any manner of ſupply } 
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and to prevent his taking other methods to get 


money, they voted that whoever ſhould hereafter 


lend, by way of advance, any money upon a 


branches of the king's revenue, ſhould be reſpon- 


ſible to parliament for his conduct. The king, 
therefore, finding that there were no hopes of ex- 
torting either money or obedience from the com- 
mons, came to a reſolution of once more diſſolv- 
ing the parliament. His uſher of the black rod 
accordingly came to diſſolve them, while they 
were voting that the diſſenters ſhould be encou- 
raged, and that the papiſts had burned the city of 
London. 

The parliament thus diſſolved, it was conſidered 
as a doubt, whether the king would ever call ano- 
ther; however, the defire he had of being ſupplied 
with money ſurmounted his fears from every 
violence a parliament might offer. But it had 
always been ſuppoſed that the neighbourhood of 
London, at once both potent and factious, was an 
improper place for aſſembling a parliament that 
would be ſtedfaſt in the king's intereſts ; he there- 
fore reſolved at once to puniſh the Londoners, by 
ſhewing his ſuſpicions of their loyalty ; and to re- 
ward the inhabitants of Oxford, by bringing down 
his parliament to that city. Accord- 
ingly a parliament was ordered to aſſem- A. D. 
ble at Oxford, and meaſures taken on 1681. 
both ſides to engage the partizans to | 
be ſtrenuous in their reſolutions. In this, as 
in all former parliaments, the country party pre- 
dominated : the parliamentary leaders came to 
that city, attended not only by their ſervants but 
with numerous bands of their retainers. The four 
London members were followed by great multi- 
tudes, wearing ribands, in which were woven 
theſe words, No Popery ! No Slavery!“ The 
king was not behind them in the number and for- 
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midable appearance of the guards: ſo that the 
parliament rather bore the appearance of a milita- 
ry congreſs, than of a civil aſſembly; 

This parliament. trod exactly inthe ſteps of the 
former. The commons having choſen the fame 
ſpeaker, who filled the chair laſt parliament, or- 
dered the. votes to be printed every day, that the 
public might be acquainted with the ſubjects of 
their deliberation. The bill of excluſion was 
more. fiercely, urged than. ever. Ernely, one of 
the king's miniſters, propoſed that the. duke ſhould 
be baniſhed during life, five hundred miles from 
England ; and that upon the king's death, the 
next heir ſhould be conſtituted regent with regal 
power.. Yet even this expedient, which left the 
duke the bare title of king, could not obtain the 
attention of the houſe. Nothing but a total ex- 
oluſion could fatisfy-them. 

Each party had now for ſome time reviled and 
ridiculed each other in pamphlets and libels; and 
this practice-at laſt was attended with an incident, 
that deſerves notice. One Fitzharris, an Iriſh 
papiſt, dependent on the ducheſs of Portſmouth, . 
one of the king's. miſtrefſes, uſed to ſupply her 
with theſe occaſional publications. . But he was 
reſolved to add to their number by his own en- 
deavours, and employed one Everhard, a Scotch- 
man, to write a libel againſt the king and the 
duke of York. The Scot was actually a ſpy for 
the oppoſite party; and ſuppoling this a trick to 
entrap him, he diſcovered the whole to Sir Wil- 
liam Waller, an eminent juſtice of peace; and to 
convince him of the truth of his information, poſt- 
ed him, and two other perſons, privately, where 
they heard the whole conference between Fitzhar- 
ris and himſelf. The libel compoſed between 
them was replete with the utmoſt rancour and ſcur- 
rility. Waller carried the intelligence to the king, 
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and obtained a warrant for committing Fitzharris, 
who happened at that very time to have a copy of 
the libel in his pocket. Seeing himſelf in the 
hands of a party, from which he expected no mer- 
cy, he reſolved to fide with them, and throw the 
odium of the libel upon the court, who, he ſaid, 
were willing to draw up a libel, which ſhould be 
imputed to the excluſioners, and thus render them 
hateful to the people. He enhanced his ſervices 
with the country party, by a new popiſh plot, till 
more tremendous than any of the foregoing. He 
brought in the duke of York as a principal accom- 
plice in this plot, and as a contriver in the murder 
of Edmondſbury Godfrey. 

The king impriſoned Fitzharris; the commons 
avowed his cauſe. They voted that he ſhould be 
impeached by themſelves, to ſereen him from the 
ordinary forms of juſtice; the lords rejected the 
impeachment; the commons aſſerted their right; 
a commotion was likely to enſue; and the king to 
break off the conteſt, went to the houſe, and dif- 
ſolved the parliament, with a fixed reſolution ne- 
yer to call another. 

This vigorous meaſure was a blow that the par- 
liament had never expected; and nothing but the 
neceſſity of the times could have juſtified the king's 
manner of proceeding. From that moment, 
which ended the parhamentary commotions, 
Carles ſeemed to rule with deſpotic power; and 
he was reſolved to leave the ſucceſſion to his bro- 
ther, but clogged with all the faults and misfor- 
tunes of his own adminiſtration. His temper, 
which had been always eaſy and merciful, now 
became arbitrary, and even cruel; he entertained 
ſpies and informers round the throne, and impri- 
ſoned all ſuch as he thought moſt daring in their 
deſigns. ö 


He 
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He reſolved to humble the preſbyterians ; theſe 
were diveſted of their employments and their 
places; and their offices given to ſuch as held with 
the court, and approved the doctrine of non-reſiſt- 
ance. 'The clergy began to teſtify their zeal and 
their principles by their writingsand their ſermons; 
but though among theſe, the partizans of the 
king were the moſt numerous, thoſe of the oppo- 
ſite faction were the moſt enterprizing. The king 
openly eſpouſed the cauſe of the former; and thus 
placing himſelf at the head of a faction, he depri- 
ved the city of London, which had long headed 
the popular party, of their charter. It was not 
till after an abject ſubmiſſion that he reſtored it to 
them, having previouſly ſubjected the election of 
their magiſtrates to his immediate authority. 

Terrors alſo were not wanting to confirm this 
new ſpecies of monarchy. Fitzharris was brought 
to his trial before a jury, and condemned and exe- 
cuted. The whole gang of ſpies, witneſſes, infor- 
mers, ſuborners, which had long been encouraged 
and ſupported by the leading patriots, finding now 
that the king was entirely maſter, they turned ſhort 
upon their ancient drivers, and offered their evi- 
dence againſt thoſe who had firſt put them in mo- 
tion. The king's miniſters, with an horrid ſatis- 
faction, gave them countenance and encourage- 
ment; ſo that ſoon the ſame cruelties, and the 
ſame injuſtice, was practiſed againſt preſbyterian 
ſchemes that had been employed againſt catholic 
treaſons. 

The firſt perſon that fell under the diſpleaſur 
of the miniſtry, was one Stephen College, a Lon- 
don joiner, who had become ſo noted for his zeal 
againſt popery, that he went by the name of the 
| Proteſtant Joiner. He had attended the city mem- 
bers to Oxford, armed with ſword and piſtol ; he 
had ſometimes been heard to ſpeak irreverently 
of the king, and was now preſented by the grand 
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jury of London as guilty of ſedition. The ſhe- 
riffs of London were in ſtrong oppolition to the 
court; and the grand jury, named by them, re- 
Jetted the bill againſt College. However the court 
were not to be foiled ſo; they ſent the priſoner to 
Oxford, where the treaſon was ſaid to have been 
committed, and there tried before a partial judge, 
and a packed jury. He was accuſed by Dugdale, 
Turberville and others, who had already given 
evidence againſt the catholics; and the nation ſaw 
themſelves reduced to a ridiculous dilemma upon 
their teſtimony. The jury, who were royaliſts, 


could not accept their evidence, as they believed 
them to be abandoned liars, nor yet could they 


reject it, as they were taught by their opponents 
to think them ſufficient evidence for conviction. 
College defended himſelf with great preſence of 
mind, and invalidated all their teſtimonies. But 
all was in vain. The jury, after half an hour's 
deliberation, brought him in guilty, and the ſpec- 
tators teftified their inhuman pleaſure with a ſhout 
of applauſe. He bore his fate with unſhaken for- 
titude ; and at the place of execution denied the 
crime for which he had been condemned. 

But higher vengeance was demanded by the 
king, whoſe reſentment was chiefly levelled againſt 
the earl of Shafteſbury, and not without reaſon. No 
ſums were fpared to Tel for evidence, and even to 
ſuborn witneſſes againſt that intriguing and formi- 
dable man. A bill of indictment being preſented 
to the grand jury, witneſſes were examined, who 
{wore to ſuch incredible circumſtances, as muſt 
have invalidated their teſtimony, even if they 
had not been branded as perjured villains. Among 
his papers, indeed, a draught of an affociation was 
found, which might have been conſtrued into trea- 
ſon; but it was not in the earl's hand writing, nor 
could his adverſaries prove that he had ever com- 
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municated this ſcheme to any body, or ſignified his 
approbation of any ſuch project. The ſheriff had 
ſummoned a jury, whoſe principles coincided with 
thoſe of the earl, and that probably, more than any 
want of proof, procured his ſafety. 

A. D. The power of the crown by this time be- 
1682. came irreſiſtible, the city of London having 

83. been deprived of their charter, which was 
reſtored only upon terms of ſubmiſſion, and the giv- 
ing up the nomination of their own magiſtrates was 
fo mortifying a circumſtance, that all the other 
corporations in England ſoon began to fear the fame 
treatment, and were ſucceſhvely induced to ſurren- 
der their charter into the hands of the king. Con- 
ſiderable ſums were exacted for reſtoring theſe char- 
ters; and all the offices of power and profit were 
left at the diſpoſal of the crown. Reſiſtance now, 
however juſtifiable, could not be ſafe; and all pru- 
dent men ſaw no other expedient, but peaceably 
ſubmitting to the preſent grievances. But there was 
a party in England that ſtill cheriſhed their former 
ideas of freedom, and were reiolved to hazard eve- 
ry danger in its defence. 

This, like all other c6mbinations, was made up 
of men, ſome guided by principle to the ſubverſion 
of the preſent deſpotic power, ſome by intereſt, and 
ſtill many more by revenge. Some time before, in 
the year 1681, the king had been ſeized with a fit. 
of ſickneſs at Windſor, which gave a great alarm 
to the public. Shafteſbury had even then attempted 
to exclude the duke of York from the ſucceſſion, 
and united with the duke of Monmouth, lord Ruſ- 
ſel, and Jord Gray, in caſe of the king's death, 
they conſpired to rife in arms, and vindicate their 
opinions by the ſword. Shafteſbury's impriſonment 
and trial for ſome time put a ſtop to their deſigns; 
but they ſoon revived with his releaſe. Monmouth 


engaged the ear] of Macclesfield, lord —— 
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Sir Gilbert Gerrard and other gentlemen in Che- 
lire. Lord Ruſſel fixed a correſpondence with Sir 
William Courtney, Sir Francis Rowles, and Sir 
Francis Drake, who promiſed to raiſe the Weſt. 
Shafteſbury, with one Ferguſon, an independent 
clergyman, and a reſtleſs plotter, managed the city, 
upon which the confederates chiefly relied. It was 
now that this turbulent man found his ſchemes 
moſt likely to take effect. After the diſappointment 
aud deſtruction of an hundred plots, he at laſt be- 
gan to be ſure of this. But this ſcheme, like all the 
tormer, was diſappointed. The caution of lord 
Ruſſel, who induced the duke of Monmouth to 
put off the enterprize, ſaved the kingdom from the 
horrors of a civil war; while Shafteſbury was ſo 
{truck with a ſenſe of his impending danger that he 
left his houſe, and, lurking about the city, attempt- 
ed, but in vain, to drive the Londoners into open 
inſurrection. At laſt, enraged at the numberleſs 
cautions and delays which clogged and defeated his 
projects, he threatened to begin with his friends 
alone. However after a long ſtruggle between fear 
and rage, he abandoned all hopes of ſucceſs, and 
fled out of the kingdom to Amſterdam, where he 
ended his turbulent life ſoon after, without being 
pitied by his friends, or feared by his enemies. 
The loſs of Shafteſbury, though it retarded the 
views of the conſpirators, did not ſuppreſs them. 
A council of fix was erected, conhiting of Mon- 
mouth, Ruſlel, Eflex, Howard, Algernon Sid- 
ney, and John Hampden, grandſon to the great 
man of that name. Theſe correſponded with Ar- 
gyle and the malecontents in Scotland, and re- 
ſolved to proſecute the ſcheme of the inſurrection, 
though they widely differed in principles from cach 
other. Monmouth aſpired at the crown; Rullel 
and Hampden propoſed to exclude the duke of 


York from the ſucceſſion, and redreſs the griev- 
ances 
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ances of the nation ; Sidney was for reſtoring the 

republic, and Eſſex joined in the ſame wiſh. 

Lord Howard was an abandoned man, who, hav- 

ang no- principles, ſought to embroil the nation, 

— gratify his private intereſt in the confu- 
on. | 

Such were the leaders of this conſpiracy, and 

ſuch their motives. But there was alſo a ſet of 
ſubordinate conſpirators, who frequently met to- 
gether, and carried on projects quite unknown to 
Monmouth and his council. Among theſe men 
was colonel Rumſey, an old. republican officer, 
together with lieutenant-colonel Walcot of the 
ſame ſtamp, Goodenough, under-ſheriff of Lon- 
don, a zealous and noted party man, Ferguſon, 
an independent miniſter, and ſeveral attornies, 
merchants, and tradeſmen of London. But Rum- 
ſey and Ferguſon were the only perſons that had 
acceſs to the great leaders of the conſpiracy. Theſe 
men in their meetings embraced the moſt deſperate 
reſolutions. They propoſed to aſſaſſinate the king 
in his way to Newmarket; Rumbal, one of the 
party, polleſſedd a farm upon that road called the 
Rye-houſe, and from thence the conſpiracy was 
denominated the Rye-houſe Plot. They delibe- 
rated upon a ſcheme of ſtopping the king's coach 
by overturning a cart on the high way at this 
_ and ſhooting him through the hedges. 'The 
houſe in which the king lived at Newmarket took 
fire accidentally, and he was obliged to leave 
Newmarket eight days ſooner than was ex- 
pected, to which circumſtance his ſafety was aſ- 
cribed. 

Among the conſpirators was one Keiling, who 
finding himſelf in danger of a proſecution for ar- 
reſting the lord-mayor of London, reſolved to earn 
his pardon by diſcovering this plot to the miniltry. 


Colonel Rumſey, and Welt, a lawyer, no ſooner 
4 underſtood 
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underſtood that this man had informed againſt 


them, than they agreed to ſave their lives by turn- 


ing king's evidence, and they ſurrendered them- 
ſelves accordingly. Sheppard another conſpira- 
tor, being apprehended, confefſed all he knew, 
and general orders were ſoon iſſued out for appre- 
hending the reſt of the leaders of the conſpiracy. 
Monmouth abſconded; Ruſſel was ſent to the 
Tower; Grey eſcaped ; Howard was taken con- 
cealed in a chimney; Eſſex, Sidney, and Hamp- 
den, were ſoon after arreſted, and had the morti- 
fication to find lord Howard an evidence againſt 

them. | 
Walcot was firſt brought to trial and condemned, 
together with Hone and Rouſe, two affociates in 
the conſpiracy, upon the evidence of Rumſey, 
Weſt, and Sheppard. They died penitent, ac- 
knowledging the juſtice of the ſentence by which 
they were executed. A much greater ſacrifice 
was ſhortly after to follow. This was the lord 
Ruflel, ſon of the earl of Bedford, a nobleman 
of numberleſs good qualities, and led into this 
conſpiracy from a conviction of the duke of York's 
intentions to reſtore popery. He was liberal, 
popular, humane, and brave. All his virtues 
were ſo many crimes in the preſent ſuſpicious diſ- 
poſition of the court. The chief evidence againſt 
him was lord Howard, a man of very bad charac» 
ter, one of the confpirators, who was now con- 
tented to take life upon ſuch terms, and to accept 
of infamous ſafety. This witneſs ſwore that Ruſ- 
ſel was engaged in the deſign of an inſurrection 
but he acquitted him, as did alſo Rumſey and 
Weſt, of being privy to the aſſaſſination. His 
own candour would not allow him to deny the 
deſign in which he really was concerned; but his 
own confeſhon was not ſufficient to convict him. 
To the fact which principally aimed at 1 
there 
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there was but one witneſs and the law required 
two; this was over-ruled ; for juſtice, during this 
whole reign, was too weak for the prevailing 
party. The jury, who were zealous ropaliſts, 
after a ſhort deliberation brought the priſoner in 
guilty. After his condemnation the king was 
{trongly ſolicited in his favour. Even money, to 
the amount of two hundred thouſand pounds, was 
offered to the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, by the old 
earl of Bedford, lord Ruſſel's father. The king 
was inexorable. He dreaded the principles and 
popularity of this nobleman, and reſented his for- 
mer activity in promoting the bill of excluſion. 
Lord Cavendiſh, the intimate friend of Ruſſel, 
offered to effect his eſcape by exchanging apparel 
with him, and remaming a priſoner in his room. 
'The duke of Monmouth ſent a meſſage to him, 
offering to ſurrender himſelf, if he thought that 
ſtep would contribute to his ſafety. Lord Ruſ- 
ſel generouſly rejected both theſe expedients, 
and reſigned himſelf to his fate with admirable 
fortitude. His conſort, the daughter and heirefs 
of the earl of Southampton, finding that all ſup- 
plications were vain, took leave of her huſband 
without ſhedding a tear; while, as he parted from 
her, he turned to thoſe about him, “ Now,” ſaid 
he, „ the bitterneſs of death is over.” A little 
before the ſheriffs conducted him to the ſcaffold, 
he wound up his watch. „ I have now done 
« with time, ſaid he, and mult henceforth think 
« of eternity.” 'The ſcaffold for his execution 
was erected in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields ; he laid his 
head on the block without the leaſt change of 
countenance, and at two ſtrokes it was ſevered 

from his body. | 
The celebrated Algernon Sidney, ſon to the 
earl of Leiceſter, was next brought to his trial. 
He had been formerly engaged in the parliamentary 
army 
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army againſt the late king, and was even named 
on the high court of juſtice that tried him, but 
had not taken his ſeat among the judges. He had 
ever oppoſed Cromwell's uſurpation, and went into 
voluntary baniſhment upon the reſtoration. His 
affairs, however, requiring his return, he applied 
to the king for a pardon, and obtained his requeſt. 
But all his hopes and all his reaſonings were form- 
ed upon republican principles. For his adored re- 
public he had written and fought, and went into 
baniſhment, and ventured to return. It may 
calily be conceived how obnoxious a man of ſuch 
principles was to a court that now was not even 
content with limitations to its power. 'They went 
ſo far as to take illegal methods to procure his con- 
demnation. Ihe only witneſs that depoſed 
againſt Sidney was lord Howard, and the law re- 
guircd two. In order, therefore, to make out a 
{-cond witneſs, they had recourſe to a very ex- 
traordinary expedient. In ranſacking his cloſet, 
ſome diſcourles on government were found in his 
own hand-writing, containing principles favoura- 
bie to liberty, and in themſelves no way ſubverſive 
of a limited government. By overſtraining ſome 
of theſe they were conſirued into treaſon. It was 
in vain he alledged that papers were no evidence; 
that it could not be proved they were written by 
him ; that, if proved, the papers themſelves con- 
taincd nothing criminal. His defence was over- 
ruled; the violent and inhuman Jefferies, who 
was now chief jultice, eaſily prevailed on a partial 
jury tc bring him an guilty, and his execution fol- 
towed ſoon aſter. One can ſcarce contemplate the 
tranſactions of this reign without horror. Such a 
picture of ſaQious guilt on each ſide, a court at 
once immerſed in ſenſuality and blood, a people 
armed againſt each other with the moſt deadl 
animoſity, and no fingle party to be found with 
ſenſe 
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ſenſe enough to ſtem the general torrent of ran» 
cour and factious ſuſpicion. 

Hampden was tried ſoon after; and as there 
was nothing to affect his life, he was fined fort 
thouſand pounds. Holloway, a merchant of Brif- 
tol, who had fled to the Weſt-Indies, was brought 
over, condemned, and executed. Sir Thomas 
Armftrong alſo, who had fled to Holland, was 
brought over, and ſhared the ſame fate. Lord 
Eſſex, who had been impriſoned in the Tower, 
was found in an apartment with his throat cut; 
but whether he was guilty of ſuicide, or whether 
the bigotry of the times might not have induced 
ſome aſſaſſin to commit the crime, cannot now 
be known. 

This was the laſt blood that was ſhed for an im- 
putation of plots or conſpiracies, which continued 
during the greateſt part of this reign. Neverthe- 
leſs the cruelty, and the gloomy ſuſpicion of the- 
Duke of York, who ſince the diſſolution of the 
laſt parliament, daily came into power, was dread- 
ful to the nation. Titus Oates was fined an hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, for calling him a popiſh 
traitor, and he was impriſoned till he could pay 
it, which he was utterly incapable of. A like ille- 
gal ſentence was paſſed upon Dutton Colt for the 
ſame offence. Sir Samuel Barnardiſton was fined 
ten thouſand pounds, for having, in ſome private 
letters, reflected on the government. Of all thoſe 
who were concerned in the late conſpiracy, ſcarce 
one eſcaped the ſeverity of the court, except the 
duke of Monmouth, and he was the moſt culpa- 
ble of any. 

At this period, the government of Charles was 
as abſolute as that of any monarch in Europe ; 
but to pleaſe his ſubjects by an act of popularity, 
he judged it proper to marry the lady Anne, his 
niece, to Prince George, brother to the. king of 

Denmark, 
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Denmark. This was the laſt tranſaction of this 
extraordinary reign. The king was ſeized with 
a ſudden fit, which reſembled an apoplexy ; and 
though he was recovered from it by bleeding, yet 
he languiſhed only for a few days, and then ex- 
pired, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and the 
twenty-fifth of his reign. During his illneſs, ſome 
clergymen of the church of England attended him, 
to whom he diſcovered a total indifference. Ca- 
tholic prieſts were brought to his bed-ſide, and 
from their hands he received the rites of their com- 
munion. 'Two papers were found in his cloſet, 
containing arguments in favour of that perſuaſion. 
Theſe were ſoon after publiſhed by James his 
ſucceſſor, by which he greatly injured his own 
popularity, and his brother's memory. 
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war with vigour, 13 3—diffolves the parliament, 134— 
orders a benevolence to be exacted, ib.—aſſembles 
the parliament, 135—is reſolved to ſupport Bucking- 
ham, ib.—orders the commons not to concern them- 
ſelves with that favourite, x 36—commits two mem- 
bers of the lower houſe to priſon, ib.—releaſes them, 
ib. diſſolves the parliament, ib.-—reſolves to keep up 
a ſtanding army, 137—agrees to a diſpenſation of the 
penal laws againſt the papiſts, ib.—borrows a ſum of 
thenobility,ib.—levies ſhipmoney,ib.—confines thoſe 
who refuſe to pay this impoſition, ib.—embroiled 
with the parliament, how, 1 38—declares war againit 
France, 1 39—calls a third parliament, 140—threa- 
tens them, ib.—gives the royal aſſent to the petition 
of right, 14 1—prorogues the parliament, 142—difſ- 
ſolves it, 143—commits ſeveral members of the low- 
er houſe to prifon, 144—grieves for the loſs of Buck. 
ingbam, 146—concludes a peace with France and 
Spain, 147—counteuances the proceedings of Laud, 
150—reſolves to call no more parliaments, ib.— iſſues 
a proclamation, ib.—levies tonnage and poundage 
by his regal authority alone, 151—queſtions the 
. judges concerning his power, 15 $—endeavours to 
eſtabliſh epiſcopacy in Scotland, i154—a rebellion 
formed againſt him in that nation, 155—demands 
forces of the nobility, ib.— enters into a treaty with 
the Scots, 1 56—endeavours to raiſe money for carry- 
ing on a war againſt that people, ib.—is obliged to 
aſſemble a parhament, 1579—his difficulties, ib.—dif- 
ſolves the parliament, 158—ſues the citizens in the 
Star-chamber, ib.—extorts a loan from the Spaniſh 
merchants, ib.—his ſchemes for raiſing money, ib.— 
ill late of his army, 159—ſummonſes a council of 
peers, ib— calls a parliament, ib.—defends the earl 
of Strafford, 162—receives a letter from that noble- 
man, ib —conſents to his death, ib.—alarmed at the 
proceedings of parliament, 165—goes into Scotland, 
167—-ſolicits the Scots to aſſiſt the proteſtants in 
Ireland, 169 —refuſed aſſiſtance by his parliament, 


170—orders an accuſation of high - treaſon to be en- 
N tered 
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tered againſt lord Kimbolton, &c. 173 goes to the 
houſe of commons, and demands five of their mem- 
bers, 174—complains to the common council of the 
city, ib.—retires to Windſor, 175—writes to the par- 
liament, ib.—his reply to the petition of the lower 
_ houſe, relative to a militia, 176—his peremptory re- 
fuſal tothe inſolent requeſt of the commons, ib,—re- 
ſolves to have recourſe to arms, ib.—retires to York, 
ib.—offers propoſals to the commons, 177—rejets 
- \ nineteen propoſitions made him by the lower houſe, 
1b.—bis ſpeech on this occaſion, ib.—his diſtreſſed 
ſituation, 179—adhered to by the greater part of the 

nobility, ib.—erects the royal ſtandard at Notting- 
ham, 180—his proteſtation before the army, ib.—re- 


tires to Derby and Shrewſbury, 181—is refuſed ad- 


mittance into Hull, ib.—accepts the ſervices of prince 
Rupert and prince Maurice, 182—engages the par- 
liamentary army, ib.—receives ſoldiers and ammuni- 
tion from Holland, 183—enters into ſeveral negoti- 
ations with the parliament, 184—reduces Cornwall, 
ib, his great ſucceſs, ib.—aſſembles a parliament at 
Oxford, 1 „ it, ib.—his army receives a 
ſevere defeat, 187 fails in a treaty which he began 
at Uxbridge, ib. makes a truce with the Iriſh, 191 
receives ſome of the natives of Ireland into his ſer. 
vice, ib.— his army defeated by Fairfax, ib.—retires 
to Oxford, ib.—is totally defeated, 192—his cabinet 
of letters ſeized, 193—retreats to Oxford, 194— 
makes conceſſions to the parliament, ib. ſurrenders 
his perſon to the Scots general, 195—is inſolently 
treated by their preachers, 196—is delivered up to 
the parliament by the perfidious Seots, iÞ.—is con- 
fined ina Holmby caltle, 198—treated with the ut- 
moſt ſeverity, ib.—his perſon ſeized by order of 
Cromwell, 201—is conducted to the army, ib.—con- 
fined by them at Hampton - court, 203 —has hopes of 
being made mediator between the parliament and 
the army, 204 his noble fortitude, ib —eſcapes from 
Hampton court, 205 - goes to Cariſbrook-caltle, 206 
—enters into a treaty with the parliament, 208 —his 
perſon ſeized by the army, 209—an attempt made in 
his favour by the parliament, ib.—is conveyed to 
O 3 f Windſor, 
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Windſor, 211 —is conducted to St. James's, 212— 
brought to his trial, ib.—enters upon his defence, 
213—inſulted by the mob, ib. ſentence pronounced 
againſt him, 214.—his reſignation, ib.—defires to ſee 
his children, ib.— his exhortations to them, ib.—his 
calm behaviour on the morning of his execution, 
215—-his addreſs to the people, 216—his reply to 
Jaxon, ib.—his death, ib.—his character, 217 
Charles II. accompanies his father to York, 176—1s8 in- 
vited from France by the Scotch, 220—enters Edin- 
burgh, ib.—his diſagreeable ſituation there, 221— 
endeavours to eſcape, ib. —heads the Scotch army, 
224—marches into England, ib.—is abandoned by 
1.umbers of the Scutch, ib.—is defeated, and obliged 
to fly, ib.—cuts faggots for ſeveral days, 225—en- 
Ceavours to eſcape into Wales, ib.—nieets with co- 
lonel Carclefs, ib.—conceals himſelf in an oak, ib. 
retires to the houſe of colonel Lane, ib. goes to 
Briſtol, ib.—recognized by the butler of the family 
he is with, 226—goes to Dorſetſhire, ib.—is in dan- 
ger of being diſcovered by a ſmith, ib.—embarks on 
board a ſmall veſſel at Shoreham in Suſſex, 229 —lands 
in Normandy, ib.—his intereſt in England favoured 
by general Monk, 252—his propoſals accepted by 
the parliament, 254—is proclaimed king, 255—em- 
barks at Scheveling, ib.—lands at Dover, ib.—enters 
London in triumph, ib. —his age and character at the 
time he aſcends the throne, 257 his prudent choice 
of his miniſters, 258—diſbands the army, 260—re- 
ſtores the ceremonies of the church, ib.—his diſſolute 
conduct, 261—rcceives grent power from the parlia- 
ments of England and Scotland, 262—his exceſſixe 
pleaſures, 264—marries Catharine, 264—gives lord 
Clarendon up to parliament, ib.—begs a ſupply of 
the commons, 265—dechares war agaivſt the Dutch, 
ib. concludes a treaty of peace with that republic, 
279—takes the ſeals from Clarendon, 271i—forms 
the triple alliance, 272—enters into a ſecret alli- 
ance with France, 273—declares war againſt Hol- 
land, ib. —iffves feveral proclamations, 274 —calls a 
parliament, 276—retraQtstiisdeclarationofindulgence, 
ib.—prorogues” the parliamevt, 277 —concludes a 
Fi, peace 
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peace with Holland, 278—ſends an army of three 
thouſand men over to the continent, 289—enters in- 
to the quadruple alliance, ib.—receives intelligence of 
a plot being ne deal his life, 281—treats the 
deſign with contempt, 2879—orders Titus Oates to 
be confined, and his papers ſeized, 291 changes the 
ſentence of the earl of Stafford, 294—defenJs lord 
Danby againſt the parliament, 295—changes his 
council, ib.—diſgraces the duke of Monmouth, 296 
—ſummonſes a parliament to meet at Oxford, 301— 
impriſons Fitzharris, 303 —diſſolves the parliament, 
ib.—reſolves never to call another, ib.—alteration in 
his temper, ib.—humbles the preſbyterians, ib.—Je- 
prives the city of London of their charter, 304—in- 
. cenſed againſt the earl of Shafteſbury, - 305—a con- 
ſpiracy Brmed againſt him, z06—refuſes to extend 
his mercy te lord Ruſſel, 310—marries his niece to 
prince George of Denmark, 312—his death, 313 
harnock, joins in a confpiracy to deſtroy Elizabeth, 78 
Civil War, account of, 179 4 | 
Clarendon, lord, appointed chancellor of England, 258— 
deprived of the ſeals, 27 1—impeached by the com- 
mons, 1b.—banifhed the kingdom, ib. 
C'iford, lord, miniſter of Rate to Charles II. ſome ac- 
count of, 273 
Coleman, Edward, ſecretary to the Duke of York, tried 
and executed, 290 
College, Stephen, called the Proteſtant Joiner, who, 
304 tried and executed at Oxford, 305 
Committee of ſafety, what, 246 
Covenant of Scotland, what, 154 
Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, thrown into pri- 
ſon, 32—condemned for high treaſon, ib,—figns his 
recantation, 42— bis great diſtreſs, ib.—recants the 


paper he had ſigned, ib.—his conſtancy at the Rake, 


43 
Cromwell, Oliver, embarks for North America, 152— 
the ſhip detained by order of council, ib Aefeats the 
royaliſts at Marſton Moor, 187—reforms the army, 
192—defeats the king's army at Naſeby, 193— 
heads the independents, 198—account of his family, 
ib.—gains the affections of the army, 199—forms a 
04 military 


military parliament, 200 - becomes one of the agita- 
tors, ib.—inveſted with the chief command, 201— 
advances to St. Alban's, ib.-2ccuſes eleven members 
of treaſon, 202—replaces the two ſpeakers, 203— 
inſtance of his tenderneſs, 204—diſperſes the level- 
lers, 207— defeats the Scottiſh army, 208—ſucceſl. 
fully proſecutes the war in Ireland, 22 1—his barba- 
rous policy, 222—recalled by the parliament, ib.— 
made general of the army, ib.—totally defeats the 
Scottiſh army, 224—routes the enemy at Worceſter, 
ib,—enters London in triumph, 227 becomes for- 
midable to the parliament, 229— drives the commons 
from their houſe, 239 forms a new parliament, 231 
— diſſolves them, 2 3 3—declared protector of the com- 
monwealth of England, 234—his power, ib.—his po- 
Iitic meaſures, 235—makes a peace with the Dutch, 
ih.—oppreſſes the royaliſts, 2 38—refuſes the crown, 
240—deteſted by his own family, 241—bis dreadful 
* ſituation, 242—his death, 243 | 
Cromwell, Richard, proclaimed protector, 244—calls a 
parliament, ib.—diſfolves it, 24 5—ſigns his own ab- 
dication, leads a private life for the future, ib. 


D 


DANBY, lord-treaſurer, impeached by Seymour, 294 
— ſent to the Tower, 295 
Dangerficld, his plot, 297 
Darnley, lord, ſon to the carl of Lenox, marries Mary 
queen of Scots, 56——his eſtates ſeized by Elizabeth, 
57—his character, ib.—cauſes Rizzio to be murdered, 
g—retires to Glaſgow, 61—viſited by the queen, 
ib.—attends her to Edinburgh, ib.—put to death, ib. 
Daviſon, ſecretary of ſtate, draws the warrant for Ma- 
ry's execution, 86—ſends it to the chancellor, and 
then delivers it to Beale, ib. —committed to priſon, 


O 
Day, biſhop of Chicheſter, deprived of his ſee, 19—re- 
{tored to his biſhopric, 31 
Delinguents, who, 163 
Digby, fir Everard, attempts to ſeize the princeſs Eli- 
zabeth, 117-—taken, and put to death, ib. 
Douglas, 
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Douglas, George, murders Rizzio, 59 driven out of 
the kingdom, 60—obtains liberty to return, ib. 

Drale, ſir Francis, attacks the Spaniards in America, 
75—ſails round the globe, ib. — commands a ſqua- 
dron under lord Howard, 93. 

Dunkirk, ſold to the French, 263. 


E 


EDGE-HILL, battle of, 182. 

Edward VI. aſcends the Engliſh throne, 3—grants a 
patent to enable his uncle to fit in parliament on the 
right hand of the throne, 5—creates biſhops by let- 
ters patent, ib.—1s prevailed on to fign a death war- 
rant againſt John Boucher, 11—is ſent to Windſor 
by the protector, 16—receives an addreſs againſt 
Somerſet favourably, ib.—remits the fine on Somer- 
ſet's eſtate, 17—greatly attached to the reformation, 
19—is prepoſſeſſed againſt his uncle, 21—conſents 
to his execution, ib. writes circular letters to all the 
ſheriffs, ib.—agrees to have the ſucceſhon ſubmitted 
to council, 23—his ill ſtate of health, ib.—his phy- 
ſicians diſmiſſed by Northumberland, 24—his cure 
confidently undertaken by an old woman, ib.—his 
death and character, ib. 

Elizabeth, her right to the crown ſet aſide by Edward 
VI. 23—hated by Mary, 48—her prudent conduct, 
ib.—declines an offer of marriage made her by the 

king of Sweden, ib.—eludes all queſtions relative to 
religion, ib.—her life in danger, ib.—aſcends the 
throne, 50—her accompliſhments, ib. het obſerva- 
tions on entering the Tower, 51—receives a propo- 
ſal of marriage from Philip, ib.—endeavours to re- 
form the church, ib.—forms her privy council, ib. 
recalls all exiles on a religious account, 52—forbids 
all PR_ without a fpecial licence, ib.—orders 
at part of the ſervice to be read in Engliſh, ib.— 
rbids the hoſt to be elevated in her preſence, ib 
her embarraſſed ſituation, | 5 2 incenſed againſt 
Mary queen of Scots, 54 —ſends an ambaſſador to 
France, ib.—refuſes a requeſt made her by Mary, 55 
. — gains the affection = the Scottiſh reformers, ib. 
5 her 
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her duplicity of conduct, 57 —interpoſes between 
Mary and ber ſubjects, 63—refuſes to admit Mary 
to her preſence, 65—appoints commiſſioners to ex- 
amine the conduct of that queen, ib.—ſends her to 
Tutbury-caſtle, 67—ſends. an army into Scotland, 
68—her deceit towards Mary, ib.—is exaſperated a- 
gainſt the duke of Norfolk, 69 releaſes him from 
the Tower, 70 —ſigns a warrant for his execution, 
71—accepts the offer of the Hugonots, 53—her 
excellent government, 74—accepts a banquet from 
fir Francis Drake, 7 5—her behaviour to the duke of 
Anjou, 76—ſeveral conſpiracies ſet on foot againſt 
her, ib.,—puts the queen of Scots into the cuſtody of 
fir Amias Paulett, &c. 58—commands Mary to ſub- 
mit to a ttial, 8 1 —her behaviour after the condem- 
nation of that queen, 84—her anſwer to the Scotch 
ambaſſador, 85—her irreſolute conduct, ib.—orders 
a warrant to be ſecretly made out for Mary's execu- 
tion, 86— ſigns it, ib. —ber grief on hearing the ſen- 
tence was executed, go—her reſentment againft 
her miniſters, ib.—her intrepid behaviour, gz —her 
ipeech to the army, ib.—her part iality for Eſſex, 96 
firikes him, 97—reſtores him to her favour, ib.—en- 
raged at the earl's conduct in Ireland, 9 8—confines 
him to his own houſe, ib.—her anſwer to his meſſage, 
gg—her extreme vanity, 1co—a conſpiracy formed 
apfinft her by Eſſex, ib —her irreſolute behaviour, 
ro4—her melancholy ſituation, ib.—reproves the 
. connteſs of Nottingham, ib.—names her ſucceſſor, 
195—her death and character, ib. 
£fes, earl of, employed againſt Spain, gg —his cha- 
racter, ib. becomes the favourite of queen Eliza- 
beth, 96—his great aſcendancy over her, ib.—bis 
cofitemptuons treatment of her, ib.—receives a blow 
from her, 97—is again reinſtated in his ſovereign's 
favour, ib.— his unguarded temper, ib.—1s appointed 
to command the forces ſent into Ireland, ib.—his 
miſtaken conduct there, ib.—exaſperates the queen, 
98 returns from Ireland without her permiſſion, ib. 
is conſined to his | houſe, ib. —reſolves to give up 
all thoughts of ambition, ib.—his meſſage to the 
queen, ib.— does not gevline an examination of his 
ä conduct, 
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conduct, ib.—is ſentenced to reſign his employments, 
and confined to his own houſe, 9gg—his requeſt to the 
queen refuſed, ib. becomes furious, ib his ill timed 
hoſpitality, ib. duplicity of his conduct, io ſpeaks 
diſreſpectfully of the queen, ib.—aſſembles a number 

of malcontents, ib. forms a ſcheme for ſecuring the 
palace gates, ib.—-his preſence required before the 

council, 101—his perplexed ſituation, ib.—receives 
offers of aſſiſtance from the citizens, ib.—diſcovers 

his ſcheme for railing the city to his friends, ib —his 

plot diſcovered, 102—attempts to make an inſurrec- 

tion in the city, ib.—is deceived in his expectations, 

ib. —with difficulty eſcapes to Eſſex- houſe, 103 —is 
refuſed hoſtages, ib.— ſurrenders at diſcretion, ib.— 

is committed to the Tower, ib. —is condemned, ib. 

—his behaviour afterwards, ib.—his hopes of the 

queen's pardon, ib.—hbis death, ib. 

Eſex, earl of, appointed to command the parliament's 
forces, 181—leads his troops towards Northampton, 
182—reſigns his command, 191 

Excluſion bill, account of, 295—revived, 299—thrown 
out by the lords, 300 


F 


FAIRFAX, one of the parliament's generals, routs a 
body of Iriſh, 191—reforms the army, 192—gains 
the victory at Naſeby, 193—takes Exeter, 194— 
made lieutenant of the Tower, 203—quells an inſur- 
rection in Kent, 208—reſigns his command, 222 
enters into an engagement to deſtroy Cromwell, 241 

Fallland, lord, his death aad character, 185 

Fawkes, Guy, one of the conſpirators in the gun-pow- 
der-plot, 113 —ſeized by order of the lord chamber- 
lain, 11 iſcovers bis accomplices, 117 

Feltgn, ſome account of, 145—aſlaffinates the duke of 
Buckingham, ib,—hus intrepid conſtancy, 146 

Fifth-monarchy-men, who, 232. | 

Finch, lord keeper, impeached by the Commons, 163 

 —eſcapes into Holland, ib. ; 

Fire of Loudop, account of, 269 * 

43 Fiis Harris, 


. 


Fita barris, writes a libel againſt the government, 302— 
committed to priſon by the king, 303—diſcovers a 
pretended plot, ib.— his cauſe ſupported by the com- 
mons, ib. condemned and executed, 304 

Fletcher, dean of Peterborough, his impertinent zeal, 
89 | 

Foulis, fir David, fined by the court of Star-chamber, 
151 | 

Forbiſher, commands a e under lord Howard, 

93—attacks the Spaniſh Armada, 94 


G 


GARDINER, biſhop of Wincheſter, oppoſes the re- 
formation, 4—defends the uſe of images, &c. ib.— 
ſent to the Fleet-priſon, 5—removed to the Tower, 
- 10—deprived of his fee, 18—treated with great ri- 
gour, ib.—reinftated by Mary, EY occaſional 
conformity, 38—his brutality to Rogers, 39 
Garnet, a jeſuit, executed for being concerned in the 
powder - plot, 117—conſidered as a martyr, ib. 
Godfrey, Sir Edmondſbury, murdered, 286 
Gray, lady Jane, married to lord Guilford Dudley, 22— 
appointed ſucceſſor to the crown, 23—claims the 
crown, 26—her great learning, 27 —aſcends the 
throne, ib.—reſigns her royalty, 29— made priſoner, 
30 her behaviour at meeting the corpſe of Guilford, 
36 —her execution, ib. 
Great Seal of the commonwealth, 219 
Guilford, lord Dudley, married to lady Jane Gray, 22 
made priſoner, 30—executed, 36 


Guiſe, duke of, takes Calais, 295 
H 


HABEAS Corpus act, what, 295 

Hamilten, duke of, bis laſt interview with Charles I. 
. £11—condemned and executed, 219 

"Hampden, John, embarks for North America, 152—the 
ſhip detained by order of council, ib.—refuſes to pay 
the tax of ſhip-money, 15 3 —loſes his cauſe, ib.—ac- 
culcd of high treaſon, 173—ſlain in battle, 184 
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Harriſan, general, one of the regicides, his trial, 259 


found guilty and executed, ib. 

Haſlings, lord, marries Northumberland's daughter, 22 
 —deferts with his forces to Mary, 28 

Hauks, Thomas, condemned to the ſtake, 41—his great 
conltancy, ib. | 

Havre, ſurrendered to the Engliſh, 7 3—retaken by the 
French, ib. 

Hawhins, commands a ſquadron under lord Howard, 
93—attacks the Spaniſh Armada, 94 

Haxlerig, fir Arthur, embarks for North America, 1 52 
the ſhip detained by order of council, ib. accu 
of high treaſon, 173 

Heathe, biſhop of Worceſter, deprived of his ſee, 19— 
reſtored to his biſhopric, 31 

Higb. commiſſion court aboliſhed, 166 

Holland, earl of, condemned and executed, 219 

Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, condemned to the flames, 
38—his inflexible conſtancy, 39 

Hotham, ſir John, appointed governor of Hull, 181 

Howard, lord, commands the Engliſh navy againſt the 
Spaniſh Armada, 23—totally defeats that powerful 


fleet, 94 


J. 


JAMAICA, taken by the Engliſh, 237 
James I. proclaimed king of Scotland, by the title of 
James VI. 64—conjures Elizabeth to fare the life 
of his mother, 85—aſcends the throne of England, 
108—his deſpotic ſentiments, ib.—diſguſts the peo- 
ple, ib.—proſtitutes titles of honour, 109—diſmif- 
ſes lord Grey, &c. from their employments, ib.— 
condemns them to death, ib.—pardons Cobham and 
Gray, ib.—confines fir Walter Raleigh, i10—en- 
- deavours to unite England and Scotland, ib.—re- 
ſolves to govern by the Engliſh laws, ib.—his diſ- 
putes with the parliament, 111—grants a toleration 
to the teachers of different religions throughout the 
kingdom, 112—a horrid plot formed againſt him, 
ib. diſcovers the meaning of ſome dark expreſſions, 
in a letter ſent to lord Mounteagle, 11 5—his modera- 


tion 5 
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tion, 118 ill conſequences reſulting from his libera- 
lity to bis favourites, 119—his attachment to Robert In 
Carre, ib.—advances him to the higheſt honours, ib. 
—confines fir Thamas Overbury, 121—cools in his 


affection for Somerſet, ib.—commands fir Edward 7 
Coke to enquire into Somerſet's conduct, ib.—his 1, 
behaviour on parting with that nobleman, 122—at- 1 


taches himſelf to George Villiers, ib.—creates him 
duke of Buckingham, 123 —confers numerous ho- 
nours on this new favourite and his family, ib.—agrees 
to accept a third part of the money due to him from 
the Dutch, 124—grants fir Walter Raleigh permiſ- 
ſion to go to Guiana, ib.—ſigns a warrant for the ex- 

ecution of that great man, 126—is deſirous that his 
ſon ſhould marry a princeſs of Spain, 127—conſents 
that the prince ſhould go to Spain, 128—agrees to a 
marriage between the prince and Henrietta of France, 
ib.—ſells his prerogative to the commons, 129— 
ſtruggles between him and his parliament, ib.—de- 
clares war againſt Spain and the emperor, 130—is 
ſeized with an ague, ib.—exhorts the prince to per- 
ſevere in the proteſtant religion, ib.—his death, and 
character, 131 

James, duke of York, takes the command of the fleet 

at Scheveling, 255—is appointed high-admiral, 265 
—engages and defeats the Dutch fleet, 266—is ob- 
liged to marry a daughter of the ea of Clarendon's, 
271— declares himſelf a catholic, 273 —engages the 
Dutch, 274—marries his daughter Mary to the 
prince of Orange, 279—receives letters concerning a 
conſpiracy, 282 —inſiſts upon an enquiry into that 
affair, ib,—is in danger of being excluded the throne 
by parliament, 295—returns from Bruſſels, whither 
he had retired, 296—prevails on Charles II. to diſ- 

. grace the duke of Monmouth, ib.—yoes to Scotland, 
ib. incenſes the country party, ib.—ſupplies Dan- 
gerfield with money, 297 —-accuſed of being concern- 

ed in a plot againſt the king, and of the murder of 

ſir Edmondſbury Godfrey, $34g—is' oppoſed by 
Shafteſbury, y06--pablithes twa papers which were 

found in the king's cloſet, 413 - - | . 

{mages, removed from the churches, 6: 


Independents, 


IN O EX. 


Independents, who, 189 - form a majority in the army, 
190 

Inquiſition, attempted to be introduced in England, 43 

Joan of Kent, account of, 11—burnt for her opinions, 
ib. : 

Jayce, ſeizes the king at Holmby caſtle, 201 

Iriſb mallacre, 168 | 


Juxon, biſhop of London, attends Charles I. after ſen- 
tence was pronounced, 214. 


K 
KET, a tanner, heads the inſurgents in Norfolk, 14. 


—ereQs his tribunal under an oak, ib.—makes him- 

ſelf maſter of Norwich, ib.-—defeated and executed, 
ib. 

Killing no Murder, a pamphlet, ſome account of, 241 


L 


L ANGSIDE, battle of, 64 

Latimer, biſnop of Worceſter, condemned to the 
flames, 40— his great piety, ib.— his execution, ib. 

Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, acts as one of the mi- 
nilters of ſtate, 147 his character, ib.— treats the 
puritans with rigour, 148—introduces new ceremo- 
nies, 149—impeached by the commons, 163—tried 
and executed, 188 

Lauderdale, duke of, miniſter to Charles II. 283 
impeached by the commons, 278 

Leicefler, Robert Dudley, earl of, chief miniſter to 


Elizabeth, 54 —engroſſes the queen's favour, 74 
Levellers, who, 206 | 


Lewis XIV. his conqueſts, 273 


Liturgy, a new one drawn up, 10—aboliſhed, 189 
London laid in aſhes, 269 


Lords, houſe of, abolifhed, 219 


4 | | MARSTON 


I DEX 


M 
M ARSTON-MOOR, battle of, 187 


Mary, queen, her ſtrong attachment to the popiſh ſuper- 
ſtitions, 26—a party formed againft her by Northum- 
berland, 27—ſends circular letters to all the great 
towns and nobility of the kingdom, 28—retires to 
Framlingham-caſtle, ib. receives homage from the 
men of Suffolk, ib.—promiſes them to defend the 
laws and religion of her predeceſſors, ib.—is joined 

by ſeveral of the nobility, ib.—is proclaimed queen 
by the duke of Northumberland, 30—orders the duke 
of Northumberland to be arreſted, ib.—enters Lon- 
don, 3 1 reſolves to reſtore the clergy to their for- 
mer power, ib.—releaſes Gardiner, Bonner, &c. and 
reinſtates them in their ſees, ib ſilences all preach- 
ers, 32—is exaſperated againſt Cranmer, ib.—her 

” affection placed on the earl of Devonſhire, 33—her 
marriage with Philip, ib.—grants a pardon to four 
hundred rebels, 35—2fſembles a parliament, 36— 
her endeavours to pleaſe Philip, 37—perſecutes here- 
tics, ib.—revives the old ſanguinary laws, ib.—ap - 

points commiſſioners to examine Hooper and Rogers, 
38-exhorts Bonner to perſecute the proteſtants with- 
out pity, 40— orders Ridley and Latimer to be burnt, 
ib.——orders Cranmer to be puniſhed for hereſy, 41— 
: favours an ill-founded report of her pregnancy, 44 
— deſerted by Philip, 45—her extreme ſorrow, ib.— 
raiſes money by loans, &c. ib.—declares war againſt 
France, ib.—her ſpeech concerning Calais, 479—ber 
extreme hatred to the princeſs Elizabeth, 48—her 
cruel deſign towards her, ib.—her death, ib. 
Mary, queen of Scots, excites the reſent ment of Eliza- 
beth, 54—who ſhe was, ib—determines to return to 
Scotland, 5 5—is refuſed a ſafe paſſage through = 
land, ib.—conlidered by the Scotch as their perſe- 
cutor, ib.—difference between her and ker people, 
13 title to the crown of England not owned by 
izabeth, 57 —marries lord Darnley, ib.—is diſ- 
guſted 


/ 
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guſted with her buſband, 5 8— ber: g ſͥent to Riz- 
zio, ib.—creates him her ſecretary, b —her favou- 
rite murdered in her preſence, 59g—reſolves to re- 
venge his death, Go—induces her huſband to give up 
his accomplices, ib.—obliges the conſpirators to fly, 
ib.—treats her huſband with diſdain, ib.--- her ſhame- 
ful attachment to Bothwell, ib. —her diſſembled ten- 
derneſs to Darnley, 61 - ſuſpected of being an accom- 
lice with Bothwell in murdering her huſband, 62— 
W ill-judged conduct on that occaſion, ib.— ſeized 
by Bothwell, ibh.—mzries bim, iþ.—her ſubjects 
exaſperated againſt r, ib. eſcapes from the eaſtle of 
Borthwick, 63 —is taken and conducted to Edin- 
burgh, ib. ſent priſoner to the caſtle of Lochlevin, 
ib. treated with great ſeverity, ib.—aſſiſted by Eli - 
zabeth, ib.—obliged to refiga the crown in favour 
of her ſon, ib.—ill-treated by the earl of Murray, 
64—eſcapes from her confinement, ib.—a bond of 
aſſociation is ſigned by the nobility for her defence, 
ib, heads an army of fix thouſand men, ib.—is de- 
feated by the earl of Murray, ib.—embarks in a fiſh- 
ing boat, and lands in England, 65—ſends a meſſen- 
ger to Elizabeth, ib.—gteat marks of reſpect ſhewn 
her, ib.—ſhe is refuſed admittance to the queen's 
preſence, ib.—admits Elizabeth an umpire in ber 
cauſe, ib.—appoints nine commiſſioners, 1b. her 
guilt proved, ib.—is deſirous of an interview with 
lizabeth, 67—her requeſt to the queen, ib.—ſent 
to Tutbury-caſtle, ib.— her party in Scotland gains 
ſtrength, ib.—ſubdued by Elizabeth, 68—offers of 
marriage made her by the duke of Norfolk, 69—en- 
gages that nobleman in a rebellion, 95 1—her pitiable 
ſituation, 72 —is ſuſpected of being concerned in ſe- 
veral conſpiracies againſt Elizabeth, 76 —is commit- 
ted to the care of fir Amias Paulet, &c. 78 —re- 
ceives information of a conſpiracy formed in her fa- 
vour, 79—declares her approbation of it, ib.—is 
conducted to Fotheringay- caſtle, 8 receives orders 
from Elizabeth to ſubmit to a trial, ib.—her anſwer 
on this occaſion, ib.—confents to her trial, 82— 
her defence, 83—her accuſation of Walſingham, ib. 
—all her requeſts rejected, ib.—ſentence of death pro- 
| | nounced 


. 

nounced againſt her, 84 —her behaviour on receiving 
this melancholy news, 85 - writes to Elizabeth, ib.— 
her great reſignation, 879—denies her being privy to 
any conſpiracy againſt Elizabeth, ib.—is refuſed the 
aſſiſtance of her confeſſor, ib,—comforts her attend- 
ants, ib.— tender behaviour to her fervants, ib.—her 
behaviour the morning of her execution, ib.—her 
ſpeech to fir Andrew Melvil, 88—declares her reſo- 
lution of dying a papiſt, 89g—forgives her executi- 
oners, ib. her death, ib. 


| Maſs reſtored in England, 37 


Maſſacre, of the French Hugonots at Paris, 75—in 
reland, 168 

Maurice, prince, commands under Charles I. 182 

Meal. tub- plot, what, 297 

Metvil, fir Andrew, his affection for his miftreſs, 88— 
attends Mary in her laſt moments, ib. 

Monk, general, left in Scotland by Cromwell, 227 —his 
prudent conduct, ib.—made a major-general of foot, 
246—ſome account of, 247—his deep reſerves, 248 
drives the army from the capital, 249—demoliſhes 
the gates, &c, of London, 250 -conducts the ex- 
cluded members to the houſe, 251—new models his 
army, ib.—takes Lambart priſoner, 25 2—declares 
his intention to reſtore the king, 25 3—receives the 
king at Dover, 255 

Monmouth, duke of, commands an army at Oſtend, 280 
—2ngages with Shafteſbury, &c. to exclude the duke 
of York, 306—aſpires to the crown, 307 

Montroſe, earl of, executed, 202 

Murray, earl of, declared regent of Scotland, 64— 
totally defeats the queen's forces, ib.—accuſes the 
queen of Scots, 65 —aſſaſſinated by Hamilton, 67 

Muſſelborough, battle of, 5 


N 


NEFTL, joins Parry in the attempt to murder Eliza- 

beth, 77—betrays the ſecret, ib, | 
Norfolk, duke of, his great character, 68—his duplicity 
to Elizabeth, 6 2zommitted to the Tower, ib.—an 
inſurrection in his favour, ib.—releaſed from his con- 
finement, 


I 'N 5 
finement, 750—ſupports Mary's intereſts, 751—con- 
demned and executed, ib. 

Northumberland, earl of, joined in a party to releaſe the 
duke of Norfolk, 69 —obliged to diſperſe, 70 — 
taken and committed to the caſtle of Lochlevin, ib. 
—tried and executed, 72 

Nottingham, counteſs of, her inſidious conduct to Eſſex, 
103—harſhly uſed by Elizabeth, 104. 


O 


OAK of reformation, what, 14 

Oates, Titus, account of his plot, 282—becomes the 
people's favourite, 284—encouraged by a penſion, 
a88—feverely puniſhed, 312 

Obver Cromwell. See Cromwell. 

Overbury, lis Thomas, poiſoned in the Tower, 121 

Oxford, a parliament aſſembled at, 186G—another ſum- 
moned to meet at, by Charles II. 301 


| 


PARIS, Van, burnt for Arianiſm, 11 

„ maſſacre of, 75 [ 

Parr, Catharine, marries lord Thomas Howard, 6— 
dies in child-bed, 8 

Parry, William, engages in a conſpiracy againſt Eliza- 
beth, 77—betrayed by his accomplice, ib. —con- 
demned and executed, ib. 

Partridge, fir Miles, executed for treaſon, 21 

Perſecution, the bloody, under queen Mary, 38—num- 
ber of perſons who ſuffered, 44 

Petition of right, what, 140—enaRed into a law, 141 

Petitioners, who, 298. 

Plilip of Spain, his marriage treaty with Mary of Eng- 
land, 33—excites the queen to cruelty, 37—endea- 
vours to throw off the odium of the perſecution, 43 


bis power limited by the Engliſh parliament, 45— 


retires to Flanders, ib.—perſtades the queen to de- 
clare war againlt France, ib.—makes a popes of 
marriage to Elizabeth, $51-—vows deſtruction to 

the 


| 
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the Engliſh, 91 his prodigious preparations, ib.— 
his Armada totally defeated, 94 

Piercy, Thomas, joins in the powder-plot, 113—his 
letter to lord Mounteagle, 115 — killed in battle, 117 

Plague, a dreadful one, 73—another in Londoa, 269 

Poinings, fir Edward, commands at Havre, 74—is 
obliged to capitulate, ib. 

Pole, cardinal, account of, 37—ſent over as legate, 38 
—declares for toleration, ib. —his death, 42 

Pride, col. blockades the parliament houſe, 209—his 
purge, what, 210 

Prynne, degraded by the court of Star- chamber, 15 1— 
puniſhed a ſecond time by that court, 152—releaſed 
from his puniſhment, 165 

Purge of col. Pride, what, 210. 

Puritans, ſome account of, 138—retires to 4 
125 

—— the earl of Strafford, 106—appointed of 
the committee of the Commons, * of 
high treaſon, 173 


1 
gQUINTIN, St. battle of, 46 


R 


RALEIGH, fir Walter, impriſoned by James I. 109 
becomes the favourite of the people, 124—his 
voyage to Guiana, 125—is diſappointed in his 
ſcheme, ib.—his execution, 126 

Reformation, carried on under Edward VI. 4—the cup 
reſtored to the laity, 5—almoſt compleated, 10— 
eſtabliſhed in England, 53—in Scotland, 55 

Regicides, trials of, 251—their conſtancy, 259 

Ridley, biſhop of London, his great abilities, 4C—con- 
demned to the flames, ib.—his remarkable ſcrenity 

of mind, ib.—his dreadful tortures, ib. 

Right, petition of, en, 140 —enacted into a law, 


141 | 
| | n Rizzio, 


IN D ZX. 
Ri io, account of, 58—pains the aſfections of Mary, 
ib. made ſedretary for French diſpatehes, ib.—is 
murdered in the queen's prefence, 59 | 
Rogers, prebendary of St. Paul's, condemned to the 
flames, 38—his ſerenity at his execution, 39 
Roundaway- down, battle of, 184 
Roundheads, who, 127 | 
Rump-parliament, account of, 245—turned out by the 
army, 246—reſume their feats, 248 : 
Rupert, prince, commands under Charles I. 182—— 
gains an advantage under col. Sandys, ib.—defeated 
by Cromwell, 187—defeated at Naſeby, 193 
Ruſſel, lord, ſupports the exclufion bill, z00—joins with 
Shafteſbury and Monmouth to exclude the duke of 
York, 206—ſent to the Tower, zog—his character, 
ib —tried and condemned, 310—his execution, ib. 
Rye houſe-plot, account of, 308 


8 


SANDV IA, admiral, his gallant behaviour, 275 

Savage, John, his deteſtable reſolution, 78—joins in a 
confederacy to aſſaſſinate Elizabeth, ib. 

Saunders, a clergyman, condemned to the flames, 39 

Scrope, lady, ſent to attend the queen of Scots, 65 

Self-denying ordinance, what, 191 | 

Seymour, lord Thomas, oppoſes his brother, 6—marries 
the queen dowager, ib. forms a party among the no- 
bility, 7—ingratiates himſelf with his ſovereign, ib. 
—defires to be reconciled to bis brother, 8—loſes 
bis wife, ib.—engages fir John Sharrington in his in- 
tereſt, ib.—deprived of his poſt and committed to 
the Tower, condemned and executed, ib. 

Shafteſbury, lord, account of, 273——deferts the Cabal, 
278—becomes the head of the country party, ib— 
ſupports the excluſion bill, 299 — tried and acquit- 
ted, 305—joins with Monmouth, &c. to exclude the 
— e e 406—flics to Amſterdam, 307 — his 

eath, ib. or ph 
Sharrington, fir John, joins lord Thomas Seymour, 8 


Ship-money, account of, 137 
Sidney, 


INDEX. 


Sidney, Algernon, account of, $10—unlawful methods 

uled for his conviction, 314—executed, ib. 

Somerſet, duke of, made guardian of the kingdom, 3 — 
declares for the reformed religion, 4—his character, 
ib.—defeats, the Scots, at Muſſelborough, 5—im- 
peaches his brother of high treaſon, 8—applies him- 
ſelf to the poor, 12—becomes obnoxious to a very 
powerful party, 15—ſent to the Tower, 16—reco- 
vers his liberty and power, 17—committed to the 
Tower, 20—condemaed and executed, 21 

Spaniſh invaſion, account of, 91 

Stafford, earl of, tried and executed, 293 

Standard, the royal, erected at Nottingham, 180 

Stanhope, ſir Michael, executed for treaſon, 21 

Star-<chamber, court of, its arbitrary deciſions, 151— 
aboliſhed, 166 

Stowel, Mr. oppoſes the ſerjeant at arms, 299 

Straffard, earl of. See Wentworth, fir Thomas 

Strattoa- Hill, battle of, 184 


T 


TAYLOR, a clergyman, condemned to the flames, 
39—his patience in torture, ib. 
Temple, fir William, conducts the triple-alliance treaty, 
272 
Tel ad, what, 277 
Thomas, St. vicar of, hanged in his robes on the top 
of his own ſteeple, 14 
Throgmorton, fir Nicholas, ſent ambaſſador to Scotland, 
63 —perſuades Mary to refign her power, ib. 
Tonnage, and 1 what, 142 | 
Tories, a party ſo called, 298 
Triple alliance, what, 272 © 
Trump, Van, account of, 228 
V 
a 8 * „ ä 
FANE, fir Ralph, executed for treaſon, 21 
Penner, his enthuſiaſtic rebellion, 260 


Villiers, 
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Villiers, George, becomes the favourite of James I. 
122—created duke of Buckingham, 123—carries 
the prince of Wales to Spain, 127—his politic con- 
duct, 128 —cenſured by the parhament, 133—de- 
fended by the king, 136— fails in his expedition to 
Rochelle, 139 — fits out another fleet, 145 —is aſ- 
ſaſſinated by Felton, ib. 

Veſey, biſhop of Exeter, deprived of his ſee, 19 re- 
ſtored to his biſhopric, 31 

Votet of the commons ordered to be printed, 302 


W 


IWALSINGHAM, ſecretary of ſtate, diſcovers Ba- 
bington's plot, 80—his proteſtation on Mary's trial, 
g 

War. civil, account of, 179 

Warwick, Dudley, earl of, defeats the Norfolk rebels, 
14—ſome account of, 15 heads a party againſt the 
protector, i) —aſſumes the reins of government, ib. 

 —deprives Gardiner of his ſee, 18—obtains the 
eſtates and title of the late duke of Northumber- 
land, 19—arreſts the duke of Somerſet, 20—re- 
commends lady Jane Gray to the king as the moſt 
lawful heir to the crown, 22—procures the title of 
duke of Suffolk for the marquis of Dorſet, ib. 
marries his fon to the lady Jane Gray, ib.—betroths 
his daughter to lord Haſtings, ib.—his tyrannical 
behaviour to the judges, 23—attempts to ſeize the 
perſon of Mary, 27—proclaims lady Jane Gray, 
28—takes the command of the army, 29— his pu- 
fillanimous behaviour, 30—ſent to the Tower, ib.— 
condemned and executed, ib. 

Wentworth, lord, his brave defence of Calais, 479— 
obliged to capitulate, ib. 

» fir Thomas, made a miniſter of ſtate, 147— 


created earl of Strafford, ib.—his great abilities, ib. 
—manages the civil affairs of the nation, 150—im- 
peached by the commons, 160—tried before the 
houſe of peers, ib.—ſubſtance of the articles of im- 
peachment, ib. his noble defence, 161--found guilty 

by 
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by his generous letter to the king, ib.— his behaviour 


at his execution, ib. 

We/tmorland, earl of, joins a party to releaſe the duke 
of Norfolk, 69—obliged to diſperſe, 0 —eſcapes to 
Flanders, ib —dies in exile, 77 af 

Whigs, party ſo called, 298 

WHimbleton, lord, commands a fleet of ſhips ſent againſt 
Cadiz, 134—miſcarries in his attempt, ib. | 

Winter, Thomas, engages in the powder-plot, 113— 
taken and executed, 117. | | 

Women, of London demand a peace, 186 

Worceſter, battle of, 224 | 

Wyatt, fir Thomas, heads the Kentiſh inſurgents, 34 
— taken priſoner and executed, 35 


Y _ 


York, duke of. See James, duke of York. 
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